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TN  the  Treafifes  here  publified^  there 
is  the  following  Connexion,  ^Ihe  firji 
treats  of .  Art  in  its  moji  comprehenpve 
Idea  J  when  conjidered  as  a  Genus  to  many 
fubordifiate  Species.  The  fecond  .  on/iders 
three  of  thefe  Juhordinate  Specie.; ^  whofe 
Beauty  -and  Elegance  are  weL  known  to 
alL  The  laft  treats  of  that  Art^  wlich 
refpeBs  the  ConduSf  of  Human  Life,  and 
ivhich  may  juftly  be  'valued^  as  of  all  Arts 
the  moft  important^  if  it  can  truly  lead 
lis  to  the  Efid propofed. 
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TREATISE    THE    FIRST 


A     DIALOGVE 

CONCERNING  ART 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOVRABLE 
THE    EARL.  OF  SHAFTESBVRY 


B 


CONCERNING  APvT 

A     DIALOGVE 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOVRABLE 
THE   EARL   OF   SHAFTESBVRY 


My  Lord, 

HE  following  is  a  Converfation 
in  its  kind  fomewhat  uncom- 
mon, and  for  this  reafon  I  have 
remembered  it  more  minutely  than  I  could 
imagine .  Should  the  fame  Peculiarity  prove 
a  Reafon  to  amufe  your  Lordfhip,  I  fhall 
think  myfelf  well  rewarded  in  the  Labour 
of  reciting.  If  not,  you  are  candid  enough 
to  accept  of  the  Intention,  and  to  think 
there  is  fome  Merit  even  in  the  Sincerity 
of  my  Endeavours.  To  make  no  longer 
Preface,  the  Fad  was  as  follows. 

B  2  A 


4  Concerning    A  R  T, 

A  Friend  from  a  diftant  Country  hav- 
ing by  chance  made  me  a  Vifit,  we  were 
tempted  by  the  Serenity  of  a  chearful  Morn- 
ing in  the  Spring,  to  walk  from  Salijbiiry 
to  fee  Lord  Pembroke^  at  Wilton.  The 
Beauties  of  Gardening,Archited:ure,Paint- 
ing,  and  Sculpture  belonging  to  that  Seat, 
were  the  Subjed  of  great  Entertainment  to 
my  Friend  :  Nor  was  I,  for  my  own  part, 
lefs  delighted  than  he  was,  to  find  that  our 
Vv^alk  had  fo  well  anfwered  his  Expecfta- 
tions.  We  had  given  a  large  Scope  to  our 
Curiofity,  when  we  left  the  Seat,  and  lei- 
furely  began  our  return  towards  home. 

And  here,  my  Lord,  in  pafTmg  over  a 
few  pleafant  Fields,  commenced  the  Con- 
verfation  which  I^m  to  tell  you,  and  which 
fell  at  firil,  as  was  natural,  on  the  many 
curious  Works,  which  had  afforded  us  both 
fo  elegant  an  Amufement.  This  led  us  in- 
fenfibly  to  difcourfmg  upon  ART,^  for  we 
both  agreed,  that  whatever  we  had  been 
admiring  of  Fair  and  Beautiful,  could  all  be 

referred 
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referred  to  no  other  Caufe.    And  here,  I 
well  reriiemfcer,  I  called  upon  my  Friend 
to  give  me  his  Opinion  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  word  AkT  :   A  Word  it  was  (I 
told  him)  in  the  Mouth  of  every  one  ;  but 
that  nevertheiefs,  as  to  its  precife  arid  defi- 
nite Idea,  this  might  Hill  be  a  Secret ;  that 
fo  it  was  in  fad:  with  a  thoufand  WordvS 
befide,  all  nO  lefs  common,  and  equally  fa- 
miliar, and  yet  all  of  them  equally  vague  and 
undetermined.  To  this  he  anfwered,  That 
as  to  the  precife  and  definite  Idea  of  Art,  it 
was  a  Queftion  of  fome  Difficulty,  and  not 
fo  foon  to  be  refolved  ;  that,  however,  he 
could  not  conceive  a  more  likely  Method  of 
coming  to  know  it,  than  by  confidering 
thofe  feveral  Particulars,  to  each  of  which 
we  gave  the  Name.    It  is  hardly  probable, 
faid  he,  that  Mufic,   Painting,  Medicine, 
Poetry,  Agriculture,  and  fo  many  more, 
fhould  be  all  called  by  one  common  Name^  if 
there  avas  not  fome  thing  in  each,  which  was 
common  to  all.     It  fhould  feemfo,  replied  L 
What  then,  faid  he,  fhall  we  pronounce 
this  to  be  ?         At  this,  I  rem  ember,  I  was 
B  3  under 
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under  fome  fort  of  Hefitatioii.  Have  Cou- 
rage, cried  my  Friend,  perhaps  the  Cafe  is 
not  fo  defperate.  Let  me  aik  you-— Is  Me- 
dicine the  Caufe  of  any  thing  ?  Yes  fure- 
ly,  faid  I,  of  Health.  And  Agriculture, 
of  what  ?  Of  the  plentiful  Growth  of 

Grain.  And  Poetry,  of  what  ?        Of 

Plays  and  Satires,  and  Odes,  and  the  like. 

And  is  not  the  fame  true,  faid  he,  of 
Mufic,  of  Statuary, of  Architedure,  and,  in 
fhort,  of  every  Art  whatever  ?  I  confefs, 
faid  [,  it  feems  fo.  Suppofe  then,  faid 
he,  we  ihould  fay.  It  was  common  to  every 
Art  to  be  a  Caufe — -Should  we  err  ?  I 
replied,  I  thought  not.  Let  this  then, 
faid  he,  be  remembered,  that  all  Art  is  Caufe, 

I  promifed  him  it  fhould.. 

'  But  how  then,  continued  he,  \i  all  Art 
he  Caufe i  is  it  alfo  true,  that  all  Caufe  is 
Art  ?  At  this  again  I  could  not  help 
hefitating.  You  have  heard,  faid  he, 

without  doubt,  of  that  Painter  famed  in 
Story,  who  being  to  paint  the  Foam  of 
a  Horfe,  and  not  fucceeding  to  his  Mind, 

threw 
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threw  at  the  Pidure  in  Refentment  a 
Sponge  bedaubed  with  colours,  and  pro- 
duced a  Foam  the  mofl: natural  imaginable. 
Now,  what  fay  you  to  this  Fa£i;  ?  Shall 
we  pronounce  Art  to  have  been  the  Caufe  ? 
By  no  meanSj  faid  I.  What,  faid 
he,  if  inftead  of  C/ianceyhis  Hand  had  been 
guided  by  mere  Compulfion^  himfelf  diflent- 
ing  and  averfe  to  the  Violence  ?  Even 
here,  replied  I,  nothing  could  have  been 
referred  to  his  Art.  But  what,  con- 
tinued he,  if  inftead  of  a  cafual  Throw^  or 
involuntary  Compulfton^  he  had  willingly  and 
dejignedly  directed  his  Pencil,  and  fo  pro- 
duced that  Foam,  which  Story  fays  he 
failed  in  ? — Would  not  Art  here  have  been 
the  Caufe  ?  I  replied,   in  this  cafe,  I 

thought  it  would.  It  ihould  feem  then, 
faid  he,  that  Art  implies  not  only  Caufe, 
but  the  additional  Requifite  of  Intention^ 
ReafoUt  Volition^  and  Confcioufnefs ;  fo  that 
not  every  Caufe  is  Art^  but  only  voluntary 
or  inte?2tional  Caufe.  So,  faid  I,   it 

appears. 

B  4  Anu 
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And  fhall  we  then,  added  he, pronounce 
every  intentional  Caufe  to  be  Art?  I  fee 
no  reafon,  faid  I,  why  not.  Confider, 
faid  he  ;  Hunger  this  Morning  prompted 
you  to -eat.  Yon  w^ere  then  the  Caufe^ 
and  that  too  the  intentional  Caufe,  of  con- 
fuming  certain  Food  :  And  yet  will  you 
refer  this  Confamption  to  Art  ?  Did  you 
chew  by  Art  ?  Did  you  fwallow  by  Art  ? 
No  certainly,   faid  I.  So  by 

opening  your  Eyes,  faid  he,  you  are  the 
intentio?ial  Caufe  of  Seeing,  and  by  ftretch- 
ing  your  Hand,  the  intentional  Caufe  of 
Feeling ;  and  yet  will  you  affirm,  that 
theje  Things  proceed  from  Art  ?  1  fhould 
be  wrong,  faid  I,  if  I  did :  For  what  Art 
can  there  be  in  doings  what  every  ojie  is  able 
to  do  by  mere  Will,  and  a  fort  of  uninJiruBed 
Injlincl  ?  You  fay  right,  replied  he,  and 
the  reafon  is  manifeft :'  Were  it  otherwife, 
we  fhould  make  all  Mankind  univerfal  Ar- 
tifts  in  every  fingle  Action  .of  their  Lives. 
And  what  can  be  a  greater  Abfurdity  than 
this  ?  I  confefTed  that  the  Abfurdity  ap- 
peared 
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peared  to  be  evident.  But  if  nothing 
then,  continued  he,  which  we  do  by  Com^ 
^«^(9;7,  or  without  intending  it,be^r/j  and 
not  even  what  we  do  intentionally,  if  it  pro- 
ceed from  mere  Will  and  uninJiriiBed  In- 
ftin£l ;  what  is  it  we  have  left  remaining, 
where  Art  may  be  found  converfant  ?  Or 
can  it,indeed  poffibly  be  in  any  thing  elfe, 
than  in  that  which  we  do  by  TJfe^  PraBice, 
Experience  and  the  like,  all  w^hich  are  born 
with  no  one,  but  are  all  acquired  after- 
ward by  advances  unperceived.  I  can 
think,  faid  f,  of  nothing  elfe.  Let  there- 
fore the  Words  Habit  and  Habitual^  faid 
he,  reprefent  this  Requifite,  and  let  us  fay, 
that  Art  is  not  only  a  Canfe^  but  an  in^ 
tentional  Caiife ;  and  not  only  an  intejition- 
al  Cai'.fe,  but  an  intentional  Canfe  found- 
ed in  Habit,  or,  in  other  Words,  an  habi- 
tual Caufe,  You  appear,  faid  I,  to  ar- 
gue rightly. 

But    if   Art,   faid  he,   be   what    w^e 

have  now  afierted,   fomething  learnt  and 

acquired',  if  it  be  alfo  a  thing  intaitional 

i  or 
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or  voluntary^  and  not  governed  either  by 
Chance  or  blind  NeceJJity — If  this,  I  fay, 
be  the  Cafe,  then  mark  the  Confequences. 
And  what,  faid  I,  are  they  ?  The 
firll,  faid  he,  is,  that  no  Eve?its^  in  what  we 
call  the  natural  Worlds  mufl  be  referred  to 
Art ;  fuch  as  Tides,  Winds,  Vegetation, 
Gravitation,  Attraction,  and  the  like.  For 
thefe  all  happen  by  ftated  Laws;  by  a  curi- 
ous NeceJJity  y  which  is  not  to  be  withftood, 
and  where  the  nearer  and  immediate  Caufes 
appear  to  be  wholly  unconjcious.  I  con- 

fefs,  faid  I,  it  feems  fo.  In  the  next 
place,  continued  he,  we  muft  exclude' all 
thofe  admired  Works  of  the  Animal  Worldy 
which,  for  their  Beauty  and  Order,  we  me- 
taphoricaUy  call  artificial.  The  Spider's 
Web,  the  Bee'sComb,  the  Beaver's  Houfe, 
and  the  Swallow's  Neft,  muft  all  be  referred 
to  another  Source — For  who  can  fay,  thefe 
ever  learnt  to  be  thus  ingenious  ?  or,  that 
they  were  ignorant  by  Nature^  and  knowing 
only  by  Education?  None,  furely,  re- 
plied I.  But  we  have  ftill,  faid  he,  a 
higher  Confideration.       And  what,  faid  I, 

is 
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is  that  ?         It  is,  anfwered  he,  this- 

Not  even  that  Divine  Power^  which  gave 
Form  to  all  things,  then  aSied  by  Art^  when 
it  gave  that  Form.  For  how,  continued 
he,  can  that  Intelligence,  which  has  all 
VerfeBion  ever  in  Efiergy,  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  Power,  not  original  to  its  Nature? 
How  can  it  ever  have  any  thing  to  learn , 
when  it  knows  all  from  the  Beginning  ;  or, 
being  perfeSl  and  complete^  admit  of  what 
is  additional  and  fecondary  ?  I  fhould 
think,  faid  I,  it  were  impoflible.  If  fo, 
faid  he,  then  Art  can  never  be  numbered 
amongits  Attributes  :  For  ^7/ yfr/ is fome- 
thing  learnt-,  fomething  fecondary  and  ac- 
quired ^  and  nover  original  to  any  Being, 
which  poiTeffes  it.  So  the  Fad,  faid  I, 
has  been  eiiablilhed. 

If  this  therefore,  continued  he,  be  true; 
if  Art  belong  not  either  to  the  Divine 
Nature,  the  Brute  Nature,  or  the  Inanimate 
Nature, — ■ — to  what  Nature  fhall  we  fay  it 
does  belong  ?  I  know  not,  faid  I,  unlefs 
it  be  to  the  Human.  You  are  right,  faid 

he  J 
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he ;  for  every  Nature  elfe  you  perceive  is 
either  too  excellent  to  want  li^or  too  bafe  tobe 
capable  of  it.  Befide,  except  the  Humsm, 
what  other  Nature  is  there  left?  Or  where 
elfe  can  we  find  any  of  the  Arts  already 
inftanced,  or  indeed  whatever  others  w6 
may  now  fancy  to  enumerate  ?  Who  are 
Statuaries,  but  Men  ?  Who  Pilots^  vvhd 
MufTcians  ?  This  feems,  replied  I,  to 
be  the  Fad. 

Let  us  then,  continued  he,  fay,  not 
only  'that  Art  is  a  Cavfe^  but  that  it  is 
Man  becoming  aCaufe  ;  and  not  only  Man, 
but  Man  intending  to  do  what  is  going  to 
*  be  done^  and  doing  it  alfo  by  Habit ;  fo 
that   its   whole   Idea,   as   far  as  we  have 

hitherto  conceived  it,  is Man  becoming 

a  Caufe^  hitentio?2al and  Habitual,       I  con- 
f©fs,  faid  I,  it  has  appeared  fo. 

And  thus,  faid  he,  have  you  had  exhi- 
bited to  you  a  Sketch  of  Art.  You  rnull:  re- 
member however,it.is  but  a  Sketch :  there 
is.  ftill  fomethiug  wanting  to  make  it  a 

iinifhed 
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finiihed  Piece.  I  begged  to  know  what 
this  was.  In  order  to  that,  replied  hcj 
I  cannot  do  better,  than  remind  you  of  a 
Paffage  in  your  admired  Horace.  It  is  con- 
cerning yf^d'??//^ ;  who  (if  you  remember) 
he  tells  us,-  though  his  Tools  were  laid 
afide,  and  his  Shop  (hut  up,  was  ilill  an 
Artifl  as  much  as  ever.—-' — - 
— — — Alfenus  njafer  omni 
Ahje&o  injirumento  Artis  claujaq.  taherna, 

Sutor  erat I  remember, 

faid  I,  the  Paffage,  but  to  what  purpofe  is 
it  quoted  ?  Only,  replied  he,  to  fhew 
you,  that  I  fhould  not  be  without  Prece- 
dent, were  I  to  affirm  it  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  being  of  Art,  that  it  ihould 
be  Man  aBually  becoming  a  Caufe ;  but  that 
it  was  enough,  if  hehad  the  Power  or  Capa- 
city of  fo  becoming.  Why  then^  faid  I, 
did  you  not  fettle  it  fo  at  firft?  Becaufe, 
rep'ied  he.  Faculties,  Powers,  Capacities, 
(call  them  as  you  will)  are  in  themfelves, 
abftrad  from  Adion,  but  obfcure  and 
hidden  things.  On  the  contrary  Energies 
and  Operations  lie  op^en  to  the   ^en/es,3ind 

cannot 
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cannot  but  be  obferved,  even  whether  we 
will  or  no.  And  hence  therefore,  when 
firfl  we  treated  of  Art,  we  chofe  to  treat  of 
it,  as  of  a  thing  only  in  Energy.  Now  we 
better  comprehend  it,  we  have  ventured 
fomewhat  farther.  Repeat  then,  faid  1, 
if  you  pleafe,  the  Alteration,  which  you 
have  made.  At  firft,  anfwered  he,  we 
reafoned  upon  Art,  as  if  it  was  only  Man 
a5tually  becoming  a  Caufe  intentional  and 
habitual.  Now  we  fay  it  is  a  Fa-iver  in 
Man  of  becoming  fuch  Caufe ;  and  that, 
though  he  be  not  aSiually  in  the  Exercife  of 
fuch  a  Power,  I  told  him,  his  Amend- 
ment appeared  to  be  juft. 

There  is  too  another  Alteration,  added 
he,  which,  fur  the  fake  of  Accuracy,  is 
equally  wanting;  and  that  is  withrefpedlto 
the  Epithet,  Intentional  or  Voluntary.  And 
what,  faid  I,  is  that  ?  We  have  agreed 

it,  replied  he,  to  be  necefiary,  that  all  Art 
fhould  be  under  the  Guidance  of  Intention 
or  Volitiony  fo  that  no  Man  ading  by  Com- 
pul/ion^   or  by  Chance^  Ihould  be  called 

an 
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an  Artlft,  We  have.  Now  tho* 

this,  faid  he,  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  fufficlent. 
We  muft  limit  this  Intention  or  Volition  to 
a  peculiar  Kind.  For  were  every  little 
Fancy,  which  we  may  work  up  into  Habit, 
a  fufficient  Foundation  toconftitute  an  Art, 
we  fhouM  make  Art  one  of  the  loweft  and 
moft  defpicable  of  things.  The  meaneft 
Trick  of  a  common  Juggler  might,  in  fuch 
cafe,  entitle  a  man  to  the  Charader  of  an 
Artift.  I  confefled,  that  without  fome 
Limitation,  this  might  be  the  Confequence. 
But  how  limit  Intentions  to  a  Kind  or 
Species  ?  What  think  you,  replied  he, 
if  we  were  to  do  it  by  the  Number  and 
Dignity  of  the  Precepts^  which  goto  the 
diredling  of  our  Intentions  ?  You  muft 
explain,  faid  J,  for  your  Meaning  is  ob- 
fcure.  Are  there  not  Precepts,  replied  he, 
in  Agriculture,  about  Ploughing  and  Sow- 
ing ?  Are  there  not  Precepts  in  Archi- 
tedure,  about  Orders  and  Proportions  ? 
Are  there  not  the  fame  in  Medicine,  in 
Navigation,  and  the  reft  ?  There  are. 
And  what  is  your  Opinion  of  thefc 

fevcral 
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feveral  Precepts  ?   Are  they  arbitrary  and 
capricious  \  ox  rational  and  Jieady  ?     Are 
they  the   Inventions  of  a  Day ;   or  well- 
approved  by  long  Experience  ?      I  told  him, 
I  ihould  confider  them  for  the  moft  part  as 
rational,  fteady,  and  well-approved  by  long 
Experience.         And  what,  continued  he, 
fhall  we  fay  to  thtir  -  Number "?  Are  they 
few  ?  Or  are  they  not  rather  fo  numerous^ 
that  in  every  particular   Art,  fcarce  any 
comprehend  them  all,  but  the  feveral  Ar- 
tifts  themfelves  ;  and  they  only  by  length 
of  time,  with  due  Attendance  and  Appli- 
cation ?         I  replied,  it  feemed  fo. 
Suppofe  then  We  were  to  pronounce,  that 
to  every  Art  there  was  a  Syjlem  of  fuch 
various andwell- approved  Precepts:  Should 
we  err  ?       No  certainly.        And  fuppofe 
we  fhould  fay,  that  the  Intention  of  every 
Artifi^  in  his  feveral  Art,  was  direSled  by 
fuch  a  Syfem :  Would  you  allow  this  ? 
Surely.  And  will  not  this  limiting  of 

Intentions  to  fuch  only,  as  are  fo  diredted, 
fufficiently  diftinguifh  Art  from  any  thing 
■  clfe  which  may  refemble  it  ? — —In  other 

words, 
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words,  Is  it  likely,  under  this  Diflilndion, 
to  be  confounded  with  other  Habits  of  a 
trifling,  capricious  and  inferior  Kind  ? 
I  repHed,  I  thought  not. 

Let  us  then  fee,  faid  he,  and  collect 
all  that  we  have  faid,  together.  We  have 
already  agreed,  that  the  Power  of  aBing 
after  a  certain  manner  is  fufficient  to  con- 
ftitute  Art,  without  the  adiually  operating 
agreeably  to  that  Power.  And  We  have 
now  farther  held  the  Bitentions  of  every 
Artift  to  be  direded  by  diSyJiem  of  various 
and  well-approved  Frecepti*  Beiidesall  this^ 
we  fettled  it  htioxQ  ^l\i2,lalUrt  was  founded 
in  Habit ;  and  was  pemliar  to  Man  j  and 
was  feenby  becoming  the  Caufe  of  fame  Ef" 
feB.  It  fhould  feem  then,  that  the  whole 
Idea  of  Art  was  this — An  habitual 
Power  in  Man  of  becoming  the 
Cause  of  some  Effect,  accord- 
ing TO  a  System  of  various 
and   well-approved  Precepts. 

I  replied.  That  his  Account  appeared 
to  be  probable  and  juft. 

c  §2. 
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§  2.  And  now  then, continued  he,  as  we 
have  gone  thus  far,  and  have  fettled  between 
us  v\^hat  we  beUeve  Art  to  be ;  fhall  wegoa 
little  farther,  or  is  your  Patience  at  an  end? 
Oh !  no,  replied  I,  not  if  any  thing  be 
1  eft.  We  have  walked  fo  leifurely,  that  much 
remains  of  our  Way ;  and  I  can  think  of  no 
Method,  how  we  may  better  amufe  our- 
felves. 

M  Y  Friend  upon  this  proceeded  with  fay- 
ing, that  if  Art  were  a  Caufe^  (as  we  had 
agreed  it  was)  it  muft  be  the  Caufe  offojne' 
thing.  Allow  it,  faid  I.  And  if  it  be 
the  Caufe  offomething^  it  muft  have  a  Sub- 
jedl:  to  operate  on.  For  every  Agent  has  need 
of  fome  Patient;  the  Smith  of  his  Iron,  the 
Carpenter  of  his  Wood,  the  Statuary  of  his 
Marble,  and  the  Pilot  of  his  Ship. 
I  anfwered,   it  v/as   true.  If  then, 

faii  he,  the  Subjects  of  particular  Arts  be 
thus  evident:  What  Idea  fliall  we  form  o£ 
that  univerfal SubjeB^which  is  common  to  all 
.  Art  f  A  t  this  Queftion,  it  muft  be  con-^ 
felled,  I  was  a  little  embaraffed. 

This 
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This  induced  him  to  aflcme,  How  many- 
forts  of  Subjeds  I  allowed  of  ?  Here  I 
could  not  help  hefitating  again.  There 
is  nothing,  continued  he,  fo  difficult  in  the 
Queftion,  You  muft  needs  perceive,  that 
al/  Natures  whsLtever  can  be  but  either  cofi^ 
tingent  or  necejfary.  This  may  be,  re- 
plied I;  but  even  yet  I  do  not  comprehend 
you.  Not  comprehend  me  !  faid  he ; 
then  anfwer  me  a  Queftion :  Can  you  con- 
ceive any  Medium  between  Motion  and  A^i;- 
Motion,  between  Change  and  No-Change? 
I  replied,  I  could  not.  If  not, 
can  you  conceive  any  thing  in  tht  whole 
Order  of  Beings  which  muft  not  be  e^'-her 
liable  to  thefe,  or  not  liable  ?  Nothing, 
Call  thofe  things  therefore,  faid  he, 
which  are  liable  to  Change  and  Motion^  con- 
tingent 'Natures  j  and  thofe  which  are  not 
liable^  necejfary  Natures:  And  thus  you 
have  a  Divtfion,  in  which  all  things  are  in-^ 
eluded.  We  have  fo,  faid  I. 

C  2  li^ 
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In  which  therefore,  faidhe,of //z^y^iV^- 
tures  ihall  we  feek  for  this  common  SuhjeSio^ 
Art  ?  To  this,  I  told  him,  I  was  unable 
to  anfwer.  Refled:,  faid  he,  a  little. 
We  have  found  Art  to  be  a  Caufe, 

We  have.         And  is  it  not  ejfential  to 
■every  Caufe  to  operate?  or  can  it  be  a  Caufe, 
and  be  the  Caufe  of  nothing  ?    Impoflible. 
Wherever  therefore  there  is  CaufCy 
there  is  neceffarily  implied  fome  Operation, 
There  is.         And  can  there  poffibly 
be  Operation f  without  Motion  and  Change  ? 
There  cannot.  But  Change  dLiidi 

Motion  muil  needs  be  incompatible  with 
what  is  neceffary  and  immutable.        They 
muil.       So  therefore  is  Caufe,      It  muft* 
And  fo  therefore  Art,  It  muft. 

Truth  therefore,  faid  he,  and  Know- 
ledge; Principles  and  Demonllrations;  the 
general  and  intelledualEflences  of  Things; 
in  £hort,  the  whole  immutable  and  neceffary 
Nature  is  no  part  of  it  reducible  to  a  Subject 
of  Art  ^        It  feems  fo,  faid  I. 

If 
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If  therefore  Art,  fald  he,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Jieady.  ahfiraB^  and  ne- 
cejfary  Nature^  it  can    have    only  to  do 
with   the    tranjient^   the  particular^   and 
contingent  one.         It  is  true,  faid  I,;. for 
there  is  no  other  left.         And  ihall  we 
then  fay,  repUed  he,  it  has  to  do  with  all 
contingent  Natures  exifting  in  the  Univerfe? 
For  aught,  repHed  I,  which  to  me  ap» 
pears  contrary.         What  think  you,  faid 
he,  of  thofe  Contingents  of  higher  Order  f 
fuch  as  the  grand  Planetary  Syftem  ;  the 
Succeffion  of  the  Seafons  ;  the. regular  and 
uniform  Courfe  of  all  fuperior  Natures  in 
the  Univerfe  ?     Has  Art  any  Ability  to 
intermeddle  here  ?     No  certainly,  faid  I. 
Thefe  fuperior   Contingents  then, 
which  move  without  Interruption ^  are,  it 
feems,  above  it.  They  are. 

And  fhall  we  fay  the  fame  of  thofe  of  lower 
Sort;  thofe,  whofe  Courfe  we  fee  often  inter- 
rupted; thofe,  which  the  Strength  and  Cun- 
ning of  Man  are  able  to  influence  and  con- 
?  Give  Inftances,  faid  I,  of  what 
C  3  you 
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you  mean.  I  mean,  faid  he.  Earth, 
Water,  Air,  Fire  ;  Stones,  Trees  ;  Ani- 
mals; Men  themfelves.  Are  thefe  Con- 
tingents within  the  reach  of  Art,  or  has 
Art  here  no  Influence  ?  I  fhould  think, 
faid  I,  a  very  great  one. 

If  thisj,  continued  he,  be  true,  it  fhould 
feem  that  the  COMMON  or   universal 

SUBJECTOF  Art  was— ALL  THOSE  CON- 

tingentNaturesjWHichlie  with- 
in THE  REACH  OF  THeHuMAN  PowERS 

TO  influence,  I  acknowledge,  faid  I, 
it  appears  fo. 

Thus  far  then,  faid  he,  we  have  ad- 
vanced with  tolerable  Succefs.  We  have 
gained  fome  Idea  of  Art^  and  fome  Idea  of 
its  SubjeSf,  Our  Inquiry,  on  the  whole, 
has  informed  us,  that  Art  is an  habi- 
tual Power  tn  Man  of  becoming  a  certain 
Caufe — and  that  its  Subject  is— fi;fry 
Juch  contingent  Nature^  which  lies  within  the 
re^ch  of  the  human  Powers  to  influence. 


U' 
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§  3 .  It  Is  true,  faid  I,  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  r-efalt  of  our  Inquiry,  and  a  full 
and  ample  one  it  feems  to  have  been. 
A  long  one,  replied  he,  if  you  pleafe,  but 
not  a  full  and  ample  one.  Can  any 

things  laid  I,  be  wanting,  after  what  you 
have  faid  already  ?  .Certainly,  replied 
he,  a  great  deal.  We  have  talked  much 
indeed  oi  Art^  confidered  as  a  Caufe ;  and 
much  of  the  SubjeB,  on  which  it  operates  ; 
but  what  moves  thefe  Operations  to  com- 
mence 3  and  where  it  is  they  end,  thefe  are 
Topics,  which  we  have  as  yet  little 
thought  of.  I  begged  him  then,  that 
we  might  now  confider  theni. 

He  was  willing,   he  faid,  for  his  Part, 
and  immediately  went  on  by  afking,  What 
I   thought  was  the  Beginning  of  Art  ? 
I  mean,  faid  he,  by  Beginnings  that  Caufe 
for  the  Sake  of  which  \t  operates,  and  which 
being  fuppofed  away.   Men  would  be  never 
moved  to  follow  it.        To  this,  I  told  him, 
I  was  unable  to  anfwer.      You  will  not 
G  4  think 
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tKink  it,  faid  he,  fo  difficult,  when  you 
have  a  little  more  cDnfidered.  Refled: 
with  yourfelf — —-Was  it  not  the  Abfence 
of  Health,  which  excited  Men  to  cultivate 
the  Art  of  Medicine  ?  I  replied,  it  was. 
What  then,  faid  he,  if  the  Human 
Body  had  been  fo  far  perfeB  and  felf^ 
fufficienty  as  never  to  have  felt  the  ViciJJl-^ 
tudes  of  Well  and  III:  Would  not  then  this 
Art  have  been  wholly  unknown  ? 
I  replied,  I  thought  it  would.  And 

what  faid  he,  if  v/e  extend  this  Perfedion 
a  Degree  farther,  and  fuppofe  the  Body  not 
only  thus  healthful^  but  withal  fo  robuji^  as 
to  have  felt  no  Uneafinefs  from  all  Incle- 
mencies of  Weather :  Would  not  then  the 
Arts  of  Building  alfo  and  Cloathing  have 
been  as  ufelefs  as  that  of  Medicine  ? 
I  replied,  it  feemed  they  would.  But 
what  faid  he,  if  we  bound  not  this  Per- 
fection of  ours  even  here  ?  What  if  we 
fuppofe,  that  not  only  Things  merely  jjecef- 
firy,  but  that  thofe  alfo  conducive  to  Rie- 
gance  and  Enjoyment  were  of  courfe  all 
implied  in  the  Conftitution  of  Human  Na- 
ture ; 
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ture ;  that  they  were  all  Jieady^   conjlant^ 
and  independent  from  without^  and  as  in- 
feparable  from  our  Being,  as  Perfpiring,or 
Circulation  :   In  fuch  cafe,  would  not  the 
Arts  of  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  with 
every  other  Art  paffing  under  the  Denomi- 
nation of  Elegant^  have  been  as  ufelefs,  as 
we  have  held  thofe  others  of  Medicine, 
Clothing,  and  Architedture  ?      I  replied. 
It  feems  they  would.        It  was  then  the 
Ah  fence  of  Joys,  Elegancies,  and  Amufe- 
ments  from  our    Conjiitntion,  as  left  by 
Nature^  which  induced  us  tofeek  them  in 
thefe  Arts  of  Rlegance  and  Entertainment. 
It  was.         And  what,  faid  he,  are 
Joys,  Elegancies,  Amufements,  Health, 
Robuftnefs,  with  thofe  feveral  other  Objects 
ofDefre,  whofe  Ah  fence  leads  to  Art  ^  but  fo 
many  different  Names  of  that  complex  Beiiig 
called  Good,  under  its  variousy  andmulti^ 
form-i  and  popular  Appearances  f         I  re-t 
plied,  it  feemed  fo. 

If  this  then,  faid  he,   be  granted,  it 
Jhould  feem  that  the  Beginning  or  Prin- 
ciple 
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ciple  of  Art  was  the  Abfeijce  of  fomethtng 
thought  Good ;  becaufe  it  has  appeared  that 
it  \%for  the  Sake  of  fome  fuch  abfent  Good 
that  every  Art  operates  ;  and  becaufe,  if 
we  fuppoje  no  fuch  Ahfence  to  have  been^ 
we  jhould  never  have  known  any  Art^ 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  feems  fo. 

But  how  then,  continued  he?  If  it  be 
true  that  all  Art  imphes  fuch  Principle^ 
it  is  reciprocally  true,  that  every  fuch 
Principle  ftiould  imply  Art  ?  1  fee  no 
Reafon,  faid  I,  why  not.  Confider^ 

faid  he.  It  might  be  thought  a  Good  by 
fome  perhaps,  to  be  as  ftrong  as  thofe 
Horfes,  which  are  ploughing  yonder  Field ; 
to  be  as  tall  as  thofe  Elms,  and  of  a  Nature 
as  durable.  '  Yet  would  the  Ahfence  of 
Goods  like  thefe,  lead  to  Art  ?  Or  is  it  not 
ahfurd  to  fuppofe,  there  fhould  be  an  Art 
of  Impojibililies  ?  Abfurd,  faid  I,  cer- 

tainly. If  fo,  faid  he,  when  we  define 
the  Beginning  or  Principle  of  Art,  it  is  not 
enough  to  call  it  the  Ahfence  of  Something 
thought  Good^  unlefs  we  add,  thait  the  Good 

be 
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be  a  Good  Fojjihle  \  a  Taking  attaifiabk  by 
Man ;  a  Taking  relative  to  Human  Life^  and 
confijient  with  Human  Nature:  Or  does  not 
this  alfo  appear  a  Rcquifite  ?  I  replied, 
I  thought  it  did. 

But  llill,  continued  he—- — >Is  it  a  fuf- 
ficient  Motive  to  Art,  that  th^  Good  defired 
fhould  be  attainable  ?  In  other  Words, 
does  every  Abfence  of  Good  attainable  lead 
to  Art ^  or  is  our  Account  ilill  too  loofe^  and 
in  need  of  llrider  Determination  ? 
Of  none,  faid  I,  which  appears  to  me. 
Refled:,faid  he;  there  are  fome  of  the  pof- 
Jible  Goods  fo  obvious  and  eafy,  that  every 
Man,  in  an  ordinary  State  of  common  na- 
tural FerfeSlion^  is  able  to  acquire  them, 
'without  Labour  or  Application.  You  will 
hardly  deny  but  that  a  fair  Apple,  tempting 
to  eat,  may  be  gathered ;  or  a  clear  Spring, 
tempting  to  drink,  may  be  drank  at,  by 
the  mere  Suggeftions  of  will  and  unin- 
firuBed  InflinSl.  I  granted,  they  might. 
It  would  be  therefore  impertinent, 
faid  he,  to  fuppofe  that  Goods,  like  thefe^ 

ihould 
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fhould  lead  to  Art,  becaufe  ^ri  would  he 
Jiiperjluous^   and  in  no  refped:  neceffary. 
Indeed,  faid  I,  itfeems  fo. 

If  therefore,  faid  he,  neither  Impojjiblei 
lead  to  ^r/,  becaufe  offuch  there  can  be  no 
Art',  nor  Things  eajily pjJible^'h^zzMit  in 
Juch  Nature  can  do  without  Art :  what  is  it 
we  have  left,  to  which  we  may  refer  it  ? 
Or  can  it  indeed  be  to  any  other  than  to  that 
middle  Clafs  of  Things^  which,  however  pof- 
fible,  are  Hill  not  fo  eafy,  but  to  be  beyond 
the  .  Powers  of  Will,  and  Inftindl  uninr< 
ftruded  ?  I  replied,  it  feemed  fo. 
That  there  are  many  fuch  Things,  faid  he, 
is  evident  paft  Doubt.  For  what  Man 
would  pay  Artifts  fo  largely  for  their  Arts, 
were  he  enabled  by  Nature  to  obtain  what- 
ever he  defired  ?  Or  who  would  ftudy  to 
be  {killed  in  Arts,  were  Nature' s  original 
Powers  to  be  of  themfelves  alone  fufficient? 
I  told  him,  it  was  not  likely. 

It  fliould  feem  then,  faid  he,  according 
tothisReafoning,thattheBEGJNNiNG,M(?-^ 

five, 
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five,  or  Principle  of  Art  i  that  Caufe,  which 
firft  moves  it  to  ABion,  diXidi,  for  the  Sake  of 
which  its  feveral  Operations  are  exerted, 
is — THE  Want  or  Absence  of  Some- 
thing APPEARING  Good;  relative 
TO  Human  Life,  and  ATTAINABLE  BY 
Man,  but  superior  to  his  Nz^^tural 

AND   UNINSTRUCTED  FACULTIES. 

I  replied,  I  could  not  deny,  but  that  the 
Account  appeared  probable. 

§  4.  Let  this  then,  faid  he,  fuffice,  as  to 
the  Begimiing  of  Art.  But  how  fhall  we 
defcribe  its  'Ejtd?  What  is  it  we  fhall  pro- 
nounce this  \  My  Anfwer,  I  replied, 
muftbe  the  fame  as  often  already;  which 
was  indeed,  that  I  could  not  refolve  the 
Queftion.  It  fliould  feem,  faid  he, 

not  fo  difficult,  now  we  have  difcovered 
what  Beginning  is.  For  if  Beginning  and 
End  are  Contraries  and  oppofed,  it  is  but 
to  invert^  as  it  were,  the  Notion  of  Begin- 
ning, and  we  gain  of  courfe  the  Notion  of 
End.  I  afked  him  in  what  Manner  ? 
Thus,  faid  he,  the  Beginning  of  Art  has 

been 
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been  held  to  he  Something,  which^  iffuppofed 
away^  Men  would  be  never  moved  to  apply  to 
Art,  ^j  hiverjion  therefore  the  Emd  of  Alt 
muH  be  Something,  which,  while  fuppofed 
away^  Men  would  never  ceafe  applying  to  Art\ 
becaufe,  were  they  to  ceafe,  -while  the  End 
was  wanting,  they  would  ceafe  with  Im- 
perfedion,  and  their  Performance  would 
be  incomplete.  To  this  I  anfwered,  That 
the  Account,  however  true,  was  by  far  too 
general,  to  give  me  much  Intelligence. 

He  replied,  If  it  was,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  be  more  particular.  And  what, 
continued  he,  fhould  we  fay,  that  every 
Art,  according  to  its  Genius,  will  of  courfe 
be  accomplijhed ti^tr  in  fome  Energy ^ov  in 
fbme  Work ;  that,  befides  thefe  two,  it  can 
be  accompliflied  in  Nothing  elfe;  and  con- 
fequently  that  one  of  thefe  miiji  of  necejfity  be 
its  End?  I  could  not  here  but  anfwer 
him  with  a  Smile,  That  the  Matter  was 
now  much  obfcurer  than  ever.  I  find 
then,faidhe,it  is  proper  we  fhould  be  more 
explicit  in  our  Inquiries,  and  deduce  our 

Reafon- 
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Reafonings  from  fome  clearer  Point  of 
View.  I  told  him,  It  was  quite  necef* 
fary,  if  he  intended  to  be  intelligible. 

Thus  then,  faid  he.  You  will  grant,  that 
tvttjArt,  being  a  CaiiJK  mujl  bs  produdive 
cf  fane  EffeSi ;  for   inftance,  Mufic,  of  a 
Tune;  Dancing,of  a  Dance;  Architedure, 
of  a  Palace  ;    and  Sculpture,  of  a  Statue. 
It  is  allowed,  faid  I.         You  will 
grant  alfo,  faid  he,  that  in  thefeProduBions 
they  are  all  accompUjloed  and  ended :  Or,  in 
otherWords,thatasMuficproducesaTune, 
fo  it  is  ended  and  accomplilhed  in  a  Tune; 
and  as  Sculpture  produces  a  Statue,  fo  is 
it  ended  and  accomplilhed  in  a  Statue. 
It  is  admitted,  faid  I.        Now  thefe  PrO- 
dudions,  continued  he,  if  you  will  examine, 
are  not  like  Units  or  Mathematical  Foints ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  conjtft  of  a  certain 
Number  of  Fart  s-^  from  whofe  accurate  Or- 
der is  derived  their  Beauty  and  FerfeSiion, 
For  example  ;  Notes,  ranged  after  fuch  a 
Manner,    make  a  Tune  in  Mufic  ;    and 
Limbs,  ranged  after  fuch  a  Manner,  make  a 

Statue 
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Statue  or  a  Pidure.  I  replied.  They  did. 
If  then  the  ProduBions,  continued  he, 
of  every  Art  thus  confift  of  certain  Parts, 
it  will  follow,  that  M^P^>-^j  will  be  either 
co-exiftenty  or  not;  and  linot  co-extflenty 
then  of  couxk  fuccejjive,  Affift  me, 

faid  J,  by  another  Inftance,  for  you  are 
growing  again  obfcure.  Co-exifient,  re- 
plied he,as  in  a  Statue,  where  Arms,  Legs, 
Body,  and  Head  ^//yi^^;^  together  at  one  in- 
dividual hiji  ant:  Slice ejjtve^2i?,  in  a  Tune  or 
Dance,  wherethere  is  nofuchCo-exiftence, 
but  where  fome  Partsdixeever  pajjtng  awdy, 
and  others  are  ever  fucceeding  them. 

Can  any  Thing  be  faid  to  exijl^  faid  I, 
whofe  Parts  are  ever  pajjing  away  ? 
Surely,  replied  he,  or  how  elfe  exift  Years 
and  Seafons,  Months  and  Days,  with  their 
common  Parent,  'Time  itfelf?  Or  indeed 
"what  is  Human  Life^  but  a  Compound  of 
Parts  thus  jieeting\  a  Compound  of  various 
and  multiform  Anions,  which  fucceed  each 
other  in  a  certain  Order  ?  The  Fa(3:, 
faid  I,  appears  fb» 

This 
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This  then,  continued  he,  being  the  cafe, 
and  there  being  this  Difference  in  Produc- 
tions, call  every  Frodu5iion^  the  FarU  of 
which  exift  fuccej/ively,  and  whofe  Nature 
hath  its  Being  orBJfence  in  a  Tranjition-)  call 
it,whatitreall7iSjaM9^/(9;2oranENERGY— * 
Thus  a  Tune  and  a  Dance  are  Energies; 
thus  Riding  and  Sailing  are  Energies;  and 
fo  is  Elocution,  and  fo  is  Life  itfelf.  On 
the  contrary,  call  every  ProduSfion^'^h.oiQ. 
Parts  exijl  all  at  once^  and  whofe  Nature  de- 
pejids  not  on  a  Tranfitionfor  its  EJJence^  call 
it  a  Work,  or  J  king  done^  not  ^xs.  Pinergy 
or  Operation. — Thus  a  Houfe  is  a  Work, 
a  Statue  is  a  Work,  and  fo  is  a  Ship,  and 
fo  a  Pidure.  I  feem,  faid  I,  to  com- 
prehend you. 

If  then  there  be  no  Produdlions,  faid  he, 
but  muft  be  of  Parts,  either  co-exi(Ient  or 
fiiccefive  j  and  the  one  of  thefe  be,  as  you 
perceive,  a  i^ork,  and  the  other  be  an 
Energy  j  it  will  follow,  there  will  be  no 
Produdfion,  but  will  be  either  a  Work  or  an 

D  Energy^ 
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'Energy, .      There  will  not,  faid  L       But 
every  ^rf,  faid  he,  you  have  granted,  is 

'  accojnpJiffded  and  ended  in  iiohat  it  produces? 
I  replied,  I  had.  And  there  are 

no  ProduSlionSi  but  Works  or  Energies  F 
None, 

It  v/ill  follovy then, faid  he,  thatEVERY 
Artwillbe  accomplished  andend- 
ED  IN  A  Work  or  Energy. 

To  this  I  anfv^ered,  That  his  Reafoning 
I  could  not  imDeach  ;  but  that  ftill  the  Di- 
fl:in£tion  of  Work  and  Energy  w^as  what  I 
did  not  Vv'eir comprehend.  There  are 

feveral  Circumftances,  faid  he,  which  will 
ferve  fufficiently  to  make  it  clear. 
I  begged  he  would  mention  fome. 

Thus  then,  faid  he -When  the  Pro- 

dudion  of  any  Art  is  an  Energy^  then  the 
PerfeBiojt  of  the  Art  can  he  only  perceived 
during  that  Energy.  For  inftance,  the  Per- 
fedion  of  aMufician  is  only  known,  while 
he  continues  playing.    But  when  the  Pro- 

dudion 
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dudlion  of  any  Art  is  a /Fi?/'-/^,  then  is  not  the 
Perfediion  vifible  during  the-  Energy^  but  only 
after  it^  Thus  the  Perfediion  of  the  Sta- 
tuary is  not  feen  during  his  Energies  as  a 
Statuary,  but  when  his  Energies  are  over, 
when  no  Stroke  of  the  Chizzel  is  wanting, 
but  the  Statue  is  left  as  theRefult  of  all 
It  is  true,  faicl  L 

Again,  continued  he,-— — in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  where  tbeProdudion  is  an 
Energy^  there  the  Produclmi  is  of  NeceJJity 
co-eval  with  the  Artift,  For  how  fhould 
the  Energy  furvive  the  Man  ?  the  Playing 
remain,  when  the  Mufician  is  dead?  But 
where  the  Produdion  is  a  Work^  then  /i 
there  nofuch  Necejjity,  The  Work  may  well 
remain,  when  the  Artift  is  forgotten;  there 
being  no  more  reafon,  that  the  Statue  and 
the  Artift  fhould  be  co-eval,  than  the  Man 
and  the  rude  Marble,  before  it  received  a 
regular  Figure.  You  feera  now,  faid  I, 
to  have  explained  yourfelf. 

D  2  It 
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If  then,  faid  he,  Work  and  EnergT 
be  made  intelligible  Terms^jou  cannot  but 
perceive  the  Truth  of  what  we  before  af- 

ferted that  every  Art^  according  to  its 

Genius,  miiji  needs  be  accomplijhed  in  one  of 
thefe  ',  that^  except  in  thefe  twOy  it  can  be  ac^ 
compli/hed  in  nothing  elfe  ;    and  confeqiiently 

that  ONE  OF  THESE  MUST  OF  NECESSITY 

beitsEnd.  I  anfwered,  That  the 

Reafoning  appeared  j  uftly  deduced.  So 
much  then,  replied  he,  for  the  Ending  or 
Accomplijhment  of  Art  j  and  fo  much  alfo 
for  a  long,  and,  I  fear,  an  intricate  Difqui- 
fitlon. 

§  5.  He  had  no  fooner  faid  this,  than  I 
was  beginning  to  applaud  him  ;  efpecially 
on  his  having  treated  aSubje<5t  focopioufly, 
flarted,  as  it  were,  by  Chance,  and  without 
any  apparent  Preparation.  But  I  had  not 
gone  far,  before  he  interrupted  me,  by  fay- 
ing, That  as  to  my  Praifes  they  were  more 
than  he  deferved  ;  that  he  could  pretend  to 
^TA)  great  Merit  for  having  been,  as  I  called 

6  it. 
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It,  fo  copious,  when  he  had  fo  often  before 
thought,  on  what  at  prefent  we  had  been 
talking.  In  ftiort,  fays  he,  to  tell  you  a 
Secret,  I  have  been  a  long,  time  amufing 
myfelf,  in  forming  an  Effay  upon  this  Sub- 
ject. I  could  not  here  forbear  reproach- 
ing him,  for  having  hitherto  concealed  his 
Intentions.  My  Reproaches  produced  afort 
of  amicable  Controverfy,  which  at  length 
ended  in  his  offering.  That,  to  make  me 
fome  amends,  he  would  now  recite  me  (if 
I  pleafed)  a  fmall  fragment  of  the  Piece  ; 
a  Fragment  which  he  had  happened  acci- 
dentally to  have  about  him.  The  Propofal, 
on  my  part,  was  willingly  accepted,  and 
without  farther  Delay,  the  Papers  were 
produced. 

As  to  the  Performance  itfelf,  it  muft  be 
confefled,  in  point  of  Stile,  it  wasfomewhat 
high  and  florid,  perhaps  even  bordering 
upon  an  Excefs.  At  the  time  however  of 
recital,  this  gave  me  lefs  Offence,  becaufe 
it  feemed,  as  it  were,to  palliate  the  Drynefs 
of  what  had  paifed  before,  and  in  fome  fort 
D  3  to 
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to  fiipply  the  Place  of  an  Epilogue  to  our 
Conference.  Not  however  to  anticipate, 
he  began  reading  as  follov/s  : 

*^  O  Art  !  T'wQwdlJlmgulJhing Attribute 
"*'  and  Honour  of  Human  Kind  !  who  art 
''  not  only  able  to  imitate  Nature  in  her 
"  Graces, but  (what  is  more)  even  to  adorn 
*'  her  with  Graces  of  thy  own.  Pofieffed  of 
''  Thee,  the  meaneft  Genius  grows  deferv- 
*'  ing^and  has  ajuil:  Demand  for  a  Portion 
"  of  our  Efleem.  Devoid  of  Thee,  the 
-'  Brighteft  of  our  Kind  lie  loiland  ufelefs, 
"  and  are  but  poorly  diftinguifhed  from 
''  the  moft  Defpicable  and  Bafe.  When 
*'  we  inhabited  Forefts  in  common  with 
'*  Brutes,  nor  otherwife  known  from  them 
"  than  by  the  Figure  of  our  Species  ;  Thou 
**  taughteft  lis  to  affert  the  Sovereignty  of  our 
*'  Nature^  and  to  allume  that  Empire,  for 
*'  which  Providence  intended  us.  ,  Thou- 
"  fand  s  of  Utilities  owe  their  Birth  to  Thee ; 
"  thoufandsof  Elegancies,  Pleafures,  and 
"  Joys,  without  which  Life  itfelf  would  be 
■"  but  an  infipid  PoiTeflion. 

'^  Wide 
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"  Wide  and  extenfive  is  the  Reach 

<*  of  thy  Dominion.      No  Element  is 

"  there  either  io -violent  or  {ofiibtleSoyield- 

*'  ir.goxiojluggifid^  as  by  the  Powers  of  its 

"  Nature  to  be  fuperior  to  thy  Diredion. 

*«  Thou  dreadeil  not  the  fierce Im|)etuority 

*'  of  Fire,  but  compelled  its  Violence  to 

"  be  both  obedient  and  ufeful.  By  it  Thou 

"  foftenefttheftubborn  Tribe  of  Minerals, 

"  fo  as  to  be  formed  and  moulded  into 

*'  Shapes  innumerable.    Hence  V/eapons, 

'*  Armour,  Coin  ;  and  previous  to  thefe, 

, "  and   other   Thy   IVorks  and    'Energies^ 

*'  hence  all  thofe  various  Too -s  and  loftru- 

*'  ments,  which  empower  Thee  to  proceed 

**  to  farther  Ends  more  excellent.     Nor  is 

^«  the  fubtle   Air   lefs   obedient  to  Thy 

*'  Power,  whether  Thou  willeft  it  to  be  a 

"  Minifter  to  our  Pleafurej  or  Utility.    At 

*^  Thy  Command  it  giveth  Birth  to  Sounds, 

*'  which  charm  the  Soul  with  all  the  Powers 

"  of  Harmony.    Under  thy  Inftrudion  it 

**  moves  the  Ship   o'er  Seas,  while  that 

^*  yielding  Element,  v^^here  otherwife  we 

.    P  4  "  fnik. 
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^'  fink,  even  Water  itfelf  is  by  Thee 
**  taught  to  bear  us;  the  vaft  Ocean  topro- 
**  mote  that  Intercourfe  of  Nations,  which 
*'  Ignorance  would  imagine  it  was  deilined 
*'  to  intercept.  To  fay  how  thy  Influence  is 
"  feen  on  Earth,  would  be  to  teach 
**  the  meaneftj  what  he  knows  already. 
^'  Suffice  it  but  to  mention  Fields  of  Arable 
**  and  Failure  ;  Law^ns  and  Groves,  and 
"  Gardens,  and  Plantations;  Cottages,  Vil- 
**  lages,Caflles, Towns;  Palaces,TempleSj 
^-  and  fpaeious  Cities.    ^, 

**  Nor  does  thy  Empire  end  in  SubjeSfs 
*'  thus  in-animate.  Its  Power  alfo  extends 
'•  thro'  the  various  Race  of  Animals, 
**  who  either  patiently  fubmit  to  become 
*'  thy  Slaves,  or  are  fure  to  findThee  an  ir- 
'*  refiftible  Foe.  The  faithful  Dog,  the 
"  patient  Ox, the  generous Horfe,  and  the 
**  mighty  Elephant,  are  content  all  to  re- 
*'  ceive  their  Jnllrudions  from  Thee,  and 
"  readily  to  lend  their  natural  InjlinBs  or 
**  *S^rf 72^^^,  to  perform  thofeOffices,which 
^*  thy  Ocpafions  call  for.  If  there  be  foun4 
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^  any  Species,  which  are  ferviceable  whea 

**  dead,  Thou  fuggefteft  the  Means  to  in- 

^'  veftigate  and  take  them.     If  any  be  fo 

*'  favage,  as  to  refufe  being  tamed  ;  or  of 

^'  Natures  fierce  enough,  to  venture  anAt-^ 

"  tack  ;  Thou  teacheft  us  to  fcorn  their 

*'  brutal  Rage ;  to  meet,  repel,  purfue,  and 

^'  conquer, 

* 
*'  And  fuch,  O  Art  !  is  thy  amazing 

*'  Influence,  wfaenThou  art  employed  only 

**  onthefe  inferior  SubjeSfs;  on  Natures  In^ 

*'  animate^  or  at  beft  Irrational,  But  when- 

**  e'er  Thou  choofeft  a  SubjeSi  more  noble^ 

^'  and  fettefl  to  the  cultivating  of  Mind 

"  itfelf,  then  it  is  Thoubecomeft  truly  ami- 

^'  able  and  divine;  the everrflowing Source 

«'  of  thofe  fublimer  Beauties,  of  which  no 

*  *  SubjeB  but  Mind  alone  is  capable.    Then 

*'  it  is  Thou  art  enabled  to  exhibittoMan- 

"  kind  the  admired  Tribe  of  Poets  and  of 

*'  Orators;  the  facred  Train  of  Patriots  and 

^'  of  Heroes  ;  the  godlike  Lift  of  Philofo- 

*^  phers  and  Legiflators;  the  Forms  ofvir- 

<«  tuous  and  equal  Polities,  whcvQ  private 

"  Wei- 
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**  Welfare  is  made  the  fame  with  public  ; 
**  where  Crowds  themfelves  prove  dif- 
"intereftedand  brave,  and  Virtue  is  made 
'^  a  national  and  popular  Charadleriflic. 

"  Hail  !  facred  Source  of  all  thefe 
'  *'  Wonders  !  T^hjelfiv^^iixw^  me  to  praife 
**  Thee  worthlly,thro' whom  whate'er  we 
'*  do,  is  done  with  Elegance  and  Beauty  ; 
•'  without  whom, what  we  do,  isevergrace- 
**  iefs  and  deformed. — -Venerable  Power  ! 
*'  By  what  Name  fhall  I  addrefs  Thee  ? 
*'  Shall  I  call  thee  Qrnojnent  of  Mind  ; 
*'  or  art  Thou  more  truly  Mind  itfelf^ — 
*'  It  is  Mind  Thou  art,  moft  perfedl 
*'  Mind  ;  not  rude,  untaught,  but  fair  and 
"  poliilied  ;  infuch  Thou  dwelleft,  of  fuch 
"  Thou  art  the  term  ;  nor  is  it  a  Thing 
''  more  poffible  to  feparateThee  from  fuch, 
*'  than  it  would  be  to  feparate  Thee  from 
*'  thy  own  Exiilence." 

My  good  Friend  w^as  now  arrived  to  a 
very  exalted  Pitch,  and  was  purfuing  his 
Panegyric  with  greatWarmth  and  Fluency ; 

whei^ 
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when  we  entered  the  Suburbs,  our  Walk 
being  near  finifhed.  The  People,  as  we 
went  along,  began  to  look  at  us  with  Sur- 
prize ;  which  I,  who  was  lefs  engaged, 
having  leifure  to  obferve,  thought  it  was 
proper  to  admonifh  my  Friend,  that  he 
Ihould  give  over.  He  immediately  ceafed 
.reading  ;  put  his  Papers  up  ;  and  thanked 
me  for  flopping  him  at  fo  feafonable  a 
Time. 

§  6.  What  remained  of  our  Difcourfe 
pafled  off  with  lefs  Rapture,  and  was  in- 
deed no  more,  than  a  kind  of  Ihort  Re- 
capitulation, 

He  obferved  to  me,  that  our  Inquiries 
had  furnifhed  out  an  Anfwer  to  four  diffe- 
rent Queftions,  For  thus,  faid  he,  if  it  be 
alked  us.   What  Art  is  ?    We  have   to 

Anfwer,  it   is an    habitual  Power  in 

Man^  of  becoming  the  Caufe  offome  EffeB, 
according  to  a  Syjiem  of  various  and  well- 
approved  Precepts,  If  it  be  afked  us.  On 
3?^hat  StibjcSi  Art  operates  ?  We  can  anfwer. 

On 
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On  a  contingent^  which  is  within  the  reach 
cf  the  Human  Powers  to  injiuence.  If  it  be 
^fked  us.  For  what  Reafon,for  the  fake  of 
whaft  Art  operates  ?  We  may  reply,  For 
the  fake  offome  abfcnt  Good^  relatiije  to  Hu- 
man LifCi  and  attainable  by  Man,  butfupe-* 
rior  to  his  natural  and  uninjiru5ied  FacuU 
ties,  Laftly,  if  it  be  afked,  Where  it  is  the 
Operations  of  Art  end^  We  may  fay, 
Fjither  infome  Energy ^  or  injome  Work. 

He  added,  That  if  he  were  not  afraid  of 
the  Imputation  of  Pedantry,  he  could  be 
almofl  tempted  to  fay,  That  we  had  been 
confidering  Art,  with  refped;  to  thofe  four 
Caufesy  fo  celebrated  o?Ke  among  Profeffors 
in  the  Schools.  By  thefe,  upon  Inquiry,  I 
found  that  he  meant  certain  Caufes^  called 
the  ^  F^cient^  the  f  Material^  the  %  Final^ 
and  the  ||  Formal, 

But 
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But  here,  without  farther  explaining, 
he  begged  for  the  prefect  that  we  might 
conclude,  being  fufEciently,  as  he  faid, 
fatigued  with  the  Length  of  what  had 
pafTed  already.  The  Requefl:  was  reafon- 
able  I  could  not  but  ov/n,  and  thus  ended 
our  Converfation,  and  foon  after  it  our 
Walk. 
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On  MUSIC,   P  A  I  N  T  I  N  Gg 
and    POETRY. 

C  H  A  P.     I. 

IntroduBion,'—Defign  and  Dijiribution  of 
the  Whole, — Freparationfor  the  following 
Chapters, 

L  L  Arts  have  this  in   common,  Ch.  I. 

that    they    reJpeSi    Human    Life.    ' — '^^^ 
Some   contribute   to    its   Necfji- 
tieSf  as  Medicine  and  Agriculture;  others 
to  its  Elegance^  as  Mufic,  Painting,  and 
Poetry. 

Now,  with  refped  to  thefe  two  diffe- 
rent Species^  the  necejfary  Arts  feem  to  have 
been  prior  in  time  j  if  it  be  probable,  that 
E  3  Men 
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Men  Gonfulted  how  to  live  and  to  fupport 
themfehes^  before  they  began  to  deliberate 
how  to  render  Life  agreeable.  Nor  is  this 
indeed  unconfirmed  by  Fadt,  there  being 
noNationknownfo barbarous  and  ignorant, 
as  where  the  Rudiments  of  thefe  nece[jary 
Arts  are  not  in  fome  degree  cultivated. 
And  hence  poffibly  they  may  appear  to  be 
the  more  excellent  and  worthy^  as  having 
claim  to  a  Prefereficey  derived  from  their 
Seniority, 

The  Arts  ho\yever  of  Elegance  cannot 
be  faid  to  want  Pretenfions,  if  it  be  true, 
that  Nature  framed  us  for  fomething  more 
than  mereExiftence,  Nay,  farther*,  liWelh 
being  be  clearly  preferable  to  Mere-being, 
and  this  without  it  be  but  a  thing  contempt- 
ible, they  may  have  reafon  perhaps  to 
afpire  even  to  a  Superiority .  But  enough 
of  this,  to  come  to  our  Parpofe. 

•  S  2. 
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PAINTING,  and  POETRY.  SS 

§  2.  The  Defign  of  this  Difcourfe  is  to  Ch.  I. 
treat  of  Music,  PAiiMTiNG,andPoETKYj    ' — "' 
to  confider  in  what  they  agree^  and  in 
what  they  differ  \  and  which  upon  the 

WHOLE,  IS  MORE  EXCELLENT  THAN  THE 
OTHER  TWO. 

In  entering  upon  this  Inquiry,  it  is  firft 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  Mind  is  made 
iconfcious  of  the  natural  World  and  its  A  f- 
fedions,  and  of  other  Minds  and  their 
Affedions,  by  the  feveral  Organs  of  the 
Senfes  [a).  By  ihe/ame  Organs^  thefe  Arts 
exhibit  to  the  Mind  Imitations,  and  imitate 
either  Parts  or  AfFeclions  of  this  natural 
E  4  IVorld^ 


{a)  To  explain  fome  future  Obfervatlons,  it  will 
be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  MiNo/roiTz  thefz 
Mater'iaU  thus  brought  together,  and  from  its  own  Ope- 
rations on  thrm,    and  in  confequence  of  them^    beco?nes 

fraught  withloEAs and  that    MANYMiN'Dsy^ 

fraught^  by  a  fort  (j/'Compact  affgning  to  each  Idea 
fome  Sound  to  be  its  Mark  er  Symbol,  were  thefrji 
Inventors  and  Founders  of  Language.  See 
Vol.  II.  Of  Hermesy  Lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  4. 
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ph.  I.  V/orld^  or  elfe  the  Paffions,  Energies,  and 
^"^""^  other  Aited;ions  Qi  Minds.  There  is  this 
Difference  however  between  thefey^r/j- and 
Nature ;  that  Nature  paffes  to  the  Percipient 
thro'  ^//the  Senfes;  whereas  thefe  Arts  ufe 
only  two  of  them,  that  of  Seeing  and  that 
of  Hearing,  And  hence  it  is  that  they?;^- 
fMe  Obje^fs  or  Media,  thro'  which  [l?)  they 
imitate,  can  htfuch  only,  as  thefe  twoSenfes 
are  framed  capable  of  perceiving;  and  thefe 
Media  are  Motion^    Sound,    Colour^    and 


Figure^ 


Paint-' 


(Jj)  To  prevent  ConfuHon  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that  in  all  thefe  Arts  there  is  a  Difference  between 
the  fsTifible  Media ^  thro'  which  they  Imitate ,  and  the 
^ubje£is  imitated.  The  fenfible  Media,  thro'  which 
they  imitate,  rnuft  be  always  relative  to  that  Senfe^ 
hy  which  the  pariicular  Art  applies  to  the  Mind ,  but 
the  Subject:  imitated  may  he  foreign  to  that  Senfe,  and 
heyor.d  the  P.iver  ef  its  Perception  Painting,  for  in- 
Hance,  (as  is  fhewn  in  this  Chapter)  has  no  fenfible 
Mcdlay  thro'  which  it  operates,  except  Colour  and 
Figure:  But  as  to  Subje^Jfy  it  may  have  Motions, 
Sounds,  moral  Affeflioiis  and  AtSlions;  nme  of  which 
are  either  Colours  or  Figures.,  but  which  however  are 
&U  capable  of  being  imitated  thro"  them.  See  Chaptei' 
the  Xecond,  Notes  (i-),  {<:),(*3').        ^  -     ' 
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Painting,  having  the  Eye  for  its  Or-  Ch.  L 
^an^  cannot  be  conceived  to  imitate,  but 
thro'  the  Media  of  ^cijihle  Objeds.  And 
farther,  its  Mode  of  imitating  being  alvt^kys 
motioitlefsi  there  muft  be  fubtraded  from 
thefe  the  Medium  of  Motion.  It  remains 
then,  that  Colour  and  Figure  are  the  only 
Media,  thro'  which  Painting  imitates. 

Music,  paffing  to  the  Mind  thro'  the 
Organ  of  the  £^r,  can  imitate  only  by 
Sounds  and  Motions, 

Poetry,  having  the  Ear  alfo  for  its 
Organ^  as  far  as  Words  are  confidered  to  be 
no  more  than  mere  Sounds^  can  go  no  farr 
ther  in  Imitating,  than  maybe  performed 
by  Sound  and  Motion,  But  then,  as  iheje 
its  Sounds  Ji and  by  *  CompaSiJor  tke  "carious 
Ideas  ^  with  which  the  Mind  is  fraught^  it  is 
enabled  by  this  means  to  imitate,  as  far  as 
■  '•'      ■  Lan- 

*  See  Note  (a)  Pa^e  55. 
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Ch.  I.     Language  canexprefs',  and  that  it  is  evident 
^'^'^'""^   will,  in  a  manner,  include  all  things. 

Now  from  hence  may  be  feen,  how 
thefe  i^.RTs  agree^  and  how  thtj  differ. 

They  agree^  by  being  ^//Mimetic, 
or  Imitative. 

They  differ^  as  they  imitate  by  different 
Media ;  Painting  by  Figure  and  Colour  j 
yiuzic^hj Somd2iVidi  Motion',  Painting 
and  Music,  by  Media  which  are  Natural'^ 
Poetry, for  thegreateftPart,byaM^^/2^»7j 
which  is  Artificial  [c). 

§3. 


{c)  A  Figure  painted,  or  a  compofition  of  Mu- 
fical  Sounds  have  always  a  natural  Relation  to  that^ 
of  which  they  are  intended  to  be  the  Refemblame.  But 
a  Defcription  in  Words  has  rarely  any  fuch  natural 
Relation  to  the  feveral  Ideas^  of  which  thofe  Words  are 
the  Symbols.  None  therefore  underftands  the  Defcrip- 
iiony  hxxt  thofe  who  [peak  the  Language,  On  the  con- 
trary, Mufical  and  PiiSture-Imitations  are  intelligible 
to  all  Men. 

•  ■  t  Why 

4 
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§  3.  As  to  that  Art,  which  upon  the  Ch.  L 
^hole  is  moft  excellent  of  the  three  \\\.  muft  be 
obferved,  that  among  thefe  varioiis  Media 
of  innitatingjfome  will  naturally  be  more2Si- 
curate,  fome  lefs\  fome  v/ill  belt  imitate  one 
Subjed  ;  fome,  another.  Again,  among 
the  Number  of  SubjeBs  there  will  be  natu- 
rally alfo  a  Difference,  as  to  Merit  and  De- 
merit, There  will  be  {om.^  fuhlime^  and 
fome  low ;  fome  copious^  and  fome  fiort ; 
iom.Q  pathetic,  and  others  void  ojFoJ]ion  ; 
fome  formed  to  inJiruSf,  and  others  7iot  ca^ 
pahle  of  it. 

Now,  from  thefe  tijso  Circumftances  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  from  the  Accuracy  of  the 
Imitation-i  and  the  Merit  of  the  SubjeB 
imitated,  the  Queftion  concerning  'which 
Art  is  mojl  excellent,  mull  be  tried  and  de- 
termined. 

This 


Why  It  is  laid  that  Poetry  is  not  umvcrjally^  but 
only  for  the  greater  part  artificial,  fee  below,  Chapter 
the  Third,  where  what  Natural  Force  it  has,  is  ex- 
amined and  eftimated. 
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Ch.  I.  This  however  cannot  be  done,  withouC 
a  Detail  ofP articular Sy  that  fo  there  may 
be  formed,  on  every  part,  juft  and  accurate 

Comparijons. 

To  begin  therefore  with  Painting. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

On  the  SubjeBs  which  Painting  imitates.-^ 
On  the  SubjeBs  which  Mujic  imitates, — 
Comparifon  of  Mujic  with  Painting, 

THE  FITTEST  Subjects  for  Ch.  IL 
Painting,  are  all  fuch  Things,   ^-^ — ^'"^ 
and  Incidents,  as  are  ^^  peculiarly  cha^ 
raSierifed  by  Figure  and  Colour. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  whole  Mafs  {a)  of 
things  inanimate  and  vegetable  \  fuch  as 
Flowers,  FruitSj  BuildingSj  Landilcips- — 
The  various  Tribes  oi  Animal  Figures ;  fuch 
as  Birds,  Beafts,  Herds,  Flocks  -  ■  ^  The 
Motions  and  Sounds  peculiar  to  each  Animal 
Species,when  accompanied  with  Co?z/^z/rtf- 
^/(?7zj-j  which  are  obvious2iViA.  remarkabie[b)—- 

The 

*  P-  SI- 

{a)  The  Reafon  is,  that  thefe  things  are  almoil 
wholly  known  to  us  by  theirs  Colour  ?inA  Fi'ruye.  Be- 
fides,  they  are  as  motionlefs^  for  the  molt  part,  in 
Nature.,  as  in  the  Imitation. 

[b)  Instances  of  this  kind  are  the  Flying  of 
Birds,  the  Galloping  of  Horfesj  the  Roaring  of  Lions, 
the  Crowing  of  Cocks.     And  the  Reafon  is,,  that 

though 
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Ch.  II.  The  Human  Body  in  all  its  Appearances  (ag 
^"-"'^'^   Male,  Female  ;  Young,  Old ;  Handfome, 
Ugly;)  and  in  all  its  Attitudes^  (as  Laying, 

Sitting,  Standing,  Cifc.) The  Natural 

Sounds  peculiar  to  the  Human  Species,  (fuch 
asCrying,Laughing,Hollowing,c£J'c.  )((^)— - 
All  Energies^  Paffiom^  and  Aff'eStions  of  the 
Soul^  being  in  any  degree  more  intenfe  or 

violent 


though  to  pairxt  Motion  or  Sound  be  impajjible,  yet  the 
Motions  and  Sounds  here  mentioned  having  an  im- 
mediate and  natural  Connexion  with  a  certain  vifMe 
Configuration  of  the  Parts,  the  Mind^  from  a 
Profpe£l  of  this  Configuration,  conceives  infenfibly  that 
which  is  concomitant ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  by  a  fort  of 
Fallacy,  the  Sounds  and  Motions  appear  to  be 
painted  aljo.  On  the  contrary,  not  fo  in  fuch  Mo-' 
tions,  as  the  Swimming  of  many  kinds  of  Fifh ;  or  iri 
yj/fZ;. Sounds,  as  the  Purring  of  a  Cat;  becaufe  here  is  no 
fuch  [pedal  Configurationto  be  perceived. — Homerln  his 
Shield  defcribing  the  Pi£lure  of  a  Bull  feized  by  two 
Lions,  fays  of  the  Bull — o  $t  ff-oix^oi  |w,f|«,Lijcu?^EAJtj|o— 
He,helloiving  loudly,  was drag^dalong.  Where  Euftathius^ 
in  commenting  on  this  Bellowing,  fays,  w?  sJjiAa  rw 
yy[lKa\\,  as  he  (the  Bull)  made  manifejl  (in  the  Picture) 
hy  his  Figure  or  Attitude »  Euft.  in  J.  2.  p.  1224. 

(f)  The  Reafon  is  of  the  fame  kind,  as  that 
given  in  the  Note  immediately  preceding ;  and  by 
tWt  fame  Rule,  the  Obfervation  muft  be  confined  to 
natural  Sounds  only.  In  Language,  few  of  the  Speakers 
know  the  Configurations ,  which  attend  it. 
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*viQlent  than  ordinary  {d) All  ABlons  Ch.  II. 

and  Events f  whofe  Integrity  or  Wholenefs 
depends  upon  a  fhort  and  jelf^evideiit  Sue- 

cefTion  of  Incidents  [e] —Or  if  the  Suc-» 

ceffion  be  extended,  ih^xifuch  Actions  at 
leaft,  whofe  Incidents  are  all  along,  during 
that  SucceJJion^  firailar  (/) — —All  ABions^ 
which  being  qualified  as  above^Qr^^n  them- 
felves  into  a  large  Variety  of  Circumftances, 

con- 


[d)  The  Pieafon  is  flill  ot  the  fame  kind,  viz. 
from  their  Vifible  EfFe£ls  on  the  Body.  They  natu- 
rally produce  either  to  the  Countenance  a  particular 
Rednefs  or  Palenefs ;  or  a  particular  Modification  of  its 
Mufcles ;  or  elfe  to  the  Limbs ,  a  particular  Attitude. 
Nov/  all  thefe  EfFefts  zxq  folely  referable  to  Colour 
and  Figure,  the  two  grand  fenfible  Media,  peculiar 
to  Painting.  See  RaphaePs  Cartoons  of  St.  Paul  at 
Athens^  and  of  his  ftriking  the  Sorcerer  Elymas  blind: 
See  alfo  the  Crucifixion  of  Polycrates,  and  the  SuiFer- 
ings  of  the  Conful  Regulus^  both  by  Salvator  Rofa. 

{e)  For  of  necefftty  every  Picture  is  a  Pun£lum 
Temporis  cr  Instant. 

(f)  Such,  forinftance,  as  a  Storm  at  Sea  ;  whofe 
Incidents  ofVifion  may  be  nearly  all  included  In  foam- 
ing Waves,  a   dark  Sky,  Ships  out  of  their  ered: 

Pofture,  and  Men  hanging  upon  the  ropes. 

Or  as  a  Battle ;  which  from  Beginning  to  f^nd  pre- 
fents  nothing  elfe,  than  Blood,  Fire,  Smoak,  and 
Dif^rder.     Nawfuch  Events  may  be  well  imitated 

all 
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Ch.  II.  conciirringaltin  the  fame  Point  of  Time  [g)o 

^""^     * All  A5lions  which  are  known ^    and 

known  univerfalh,  father  than  Aditions 
neivly  invented  ox  known  bid  to  few  (//). 

Ane? 


allot  once;  for  how  long  foever  they  laft,  they  are  but 
Repetttlam  of  the  fame — '^-^Nicios^  the  Painter,  recdm- 
niended  much  the  fame  Subje6lSj  viz»  a  Sea-fight  or  a 
Land-battle  of  Cavalry.  His  reafons  too  are  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  mentioned  in  Note(^).  He  concludes 
with  a  Maxim,  (little  regarded  by  his  Succeflbrs,  how- 
ever important, )thattheSubje£l  itfelf  is  as  much  aPart 
of  the  Painter's  Art,  as  the  Poet's  Fable  is  a  Part  of 
Poetry.     StQ  Demetrius  Phal.  p.  ^2-  Edit.  Ox, 

[g]  For  Painting  Is  not  bounded  in  Exten- 
sion, as  it  is  in  Duration.  Befides,  it  feems 
true  in  every  Species  of  Compofition^  that,  as  far  as 
Perplexity  and  Confufion  may  be  avoided,  and  the 
Wholenefs  of  the  Piece  may  be  preferved  clear  and  in- 
telUgihle  J  the  more  ample  the  Magnitude,  and  the 
greater  the  Variety,  the  greater  alfo,  in  proportion, 
the  Beauty  and  PerfeSiion.  Noble  infiiances  of  this 
are  the  Pi£lure3  above-mentioned  in  Note  {d). 
See  Jrifot,  Poet.  cap.  7.  'O  S\  JcaiG'  avlw  (pla-iu  ri 
■sT^dyixcclf^  0^^,  «a  fAv,  8cc.  See  alfo  CharaSferi' 
fickSjY.  I.  p.  143.  and  BoJ/iij  B.  I.  cnp.  16.  U Achille 
^ Homer e  efl  fi  grand,  &c. 

{Jo)  The  Reafon  is,  that  a  Pi£ture  being  (as  has 
been  faid)  but  a  Point  or  Infiant,  in  a  Story  "well 
known  the  Spe6lator's  Memory  will  fupply  the  pre~ 
vims -iiW'S.  i\\^  fubfequcnt.     But  this  cannot  be  doBCj 

where 
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And  thus  much  as  to  the  Subjsds  of  Ch.  II. 
Painting. 

§  2.    In  Music,  the  fittest  SaB- 
jECTSof  Imitation  are  all  fuch  Things 

and 


where  fuch  Knowledge  is  wa?iiing.  And  therefore  it 
may  be  juftly  queflioned,  Vi-'hether  the  moft  cele- 
brated Subjects,  borrowed  by  Painting  from  Hiilory, 
would  have  been  any  of  them  intelligible  ibro'  the 
JMedlum  of -Painting  on ly^  fuppofing  Hiftory  to  have 
been  filent,  and  to  have  given  no  additional  I nfijr motion. 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  Horace^  cornFormably 
to  this  Reafoning,  recommends  even  to  Pcciic  Imita- 
tion a  known  Story,  before  an  unknown. 

Tuque 


ReSilus  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  a£ius^ 
^i.am fi  f^ofcrres  ignota,  indi6iaque  primus. 

Art.  Poet.  V.  1 2S. 

And  indeed  as  the  being  underftood  to  oih^rs.,  either 
Hearers  or  Spectators,  feems  to  be  a  common  Requt- 
file  to  all  Mimetic  Arts  whatever  ;  (for  to  thofe,  who 
underfcand  them  not,  they  are  in  fa£l  no  Mimetic 
Arts)  it  follows,  that  Perfpicuity  muft  be  EJfcntial  to 
them  all\  and  that  no  prudent  Artid  would  neglect, 
if  it  were  pofTible,  any  juft  Advantage  to  obtain  this 
End.  Now  there  can  be  no  Advantage  greaterj  than 
the  Notsriety  of  the  Subje-^i  imitated. 
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Ch.  IL  2iT\di\^c\'D'E^TSyas are moji e?nine?2tly'^ cha" 
'     '^^^   ra^en/ed  6y  MoTioa  and  Sound, 

Motion  may  be  eith.QtJIow  or  Jwiff, 
even  or  uneven^  broken  or  continuous-  <  • 
Sound  may  be  either j^  or  loud,  high  or 
low.  Wherever  therefore  any  of  thefe  Spe- 
cies of  Motion  or  Sound  may  be  found  in 
an  eminent  (not  a  moderate  or  mean)  degree^ 
there  will  be  room  for  Musical  Imita- 
tion. 

Thus^  in  the  Natural  or  Inanimate 
Worlds  Music  may  imitate  the  Glidings,. 
MurmuringSjToffirigSjRoaringSjand  other 
Accidents  of  Water ^  as  perceived  in  Foun- 
tains, CataradJtSj  Rivers,  Seas,  ^c, — The 
fame  of  Thunder — the  fame  of  Winds,  as 
well  the  ilormy  as  the  gentle. — —In  the 
Animal  Worlds  it  may  imitate  the  Voice  of 
fome  AnimalSj  but  chiefiy  that  of  finging 
Birds- — -It  may  alfoy^^W/)'  copy  fome  of 
their  Motions,'— -In  the  Human  Kijtd^  it  can 

alfo 

^    ■  .     *F.  57' 
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^Ifo  imitate  fome  Motions  (?)  and  Sounds  [k]',  Ch.  IT* 
and  of  Sounds  tho(Q  moji  p erf e 51  ly,  which  '-'•'^^""^ 
are  expreffive  of  Grief  3ind  AnguiPd(l), 

And  thus   much  as   to  the  Subjeds, 
which  Mufic  imitates. 

§  3.  It  remains  then,  that  we  compare 
thefe  two  Arts  together.  And  here  in- 
deed, as  to  Mufical  Imitation  in  general^  it 
muft  be  confefled  that — as  it  can,  from  its 
Genius,  imitate  only  Sounds  and  Motions—^ 
as  there  are  not  many  Motions  either  in  the 

Animal 


(/)  As  the  Walk  of  the  Giant  Polypheme,  in  the 

Paftorai  of  Acts  and  Galatea. -See  what  ample  Strides 

he  takesy  Sic. 

[k)  As  the  Shouts  of  a  Multitude,  in  the  Corona- 
tion Anthem  of,  Godfave  the  King,  &c. 

(/)  The  Reafon  is,  that  thii  Species  of  Mufical 
Imitation  moft  nearly  approaches  Nature.  For  Grief ^ 
in  moll  Animals,  declares  itfelf  by  Sounds,  which  are 
not  unlike  to  long  Notes  in  the  Chromatic  Syftem. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  Chorus  of  Baals  Priefts  in 
the  Oratorio  of  Deborah,  Doleful  tidings^  how  yt 
wound,  &c. 

F  2 
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Ch  II.  Animal  or  m  th.Q  Ina7ii?nate  World,  whicli 
^'-'^^r"^  are  exclujively  peculiar  even  to  any  Species 

and  fcarcely  any  to  an  Individual as 

there  are  no  i^/(:///^r^/ Sounds,  which  cha- 
ra6:erife  at  leaft  lower  than  a  Species  (for 
the  Natural  Sounds  oi  Individuals  are  in 

every  Species  xhzfame^ > — farther,  as 

-    Mufic  does  but   imperfeBly  imitate  even 

thefe  Sounds  and  Motions  (;«) On  the 

contrary,  as  Figures,  Poftures  of  Figures, 
and  Colours  charaderife  not  only  every  fen- 
fible  Species^  but  even  every  Individual  and 
ibr  the  mofl:  part  alfo  the  various  *  Etiergies 

and  PaJJions  of  every  Individual and 

farther,  as  Painting  is  able,  with  the  highejl 
Accuracy  andRxatinefs-^  to  imitate  all  thefe 
Colours  and  Figures ;  and  vfhile  Mufical 

Imita- 


(?/z)  The.  Reafon  is  from  the  Dijfimilitude  be- 
tween the  Sounds  and  Motions  o(  Nature ^  and  thofe 
of  Mufic.  Mufical  Sounds  are  all  produced  from  Even 
Vibration,  mofl;  Natural  from  Uneven  \  Mufical  Mo- 
tions are  chiefiv  Def.nite  in  their  Meafure>  moH 
Natural  arc  Indcfiniie. 


See  Note  [d)  of  this  Chapter, 
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Imitation  pretends  at  mcft  io  no  more,  than  Ch.  II. 
the  railing  of  Id^SisJimilar^  itfelf  afpires  to  ' — "^"^ 
raife  Ideas  the  very  fame-"^ — in  a  word,  as 
Painting,  in  refpedt  of  its  SubjeBs^  is  equal 
to  .the  nobleji  Part  of  Imitation,  the  Imi- 
tating regular  Actions  conjifting  of  a  Whole 
and  Farts',  and  oi fitch  Imitation,  Mufic  is 

utterly  incapable from  all    this    it 

mud  be  confefledjthatMusiCAL  Imita- 
tion   IS    GREATLY    BELOW    THAT    OF 

Painting,  and  that  at  heft  it  is  but  an 
jmperfedt  thing. 

As  to  the  Efficacy  therefore  of  Music, 
it  muft  be  derived  from  another  Source, 
which  muft  be  left  for  the  prefent,  to  be 
confidered  of  hereafter  *. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  Imi- 
tation by  Poetry. 

*  Ch.  VI. 

F  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

On  the  SubjeBs  which  Poetry  imitates^  but 
imitates  only  thro  natural  Media^  or  mere 

Sounds Comparijon  of  Poetry  in  this 

Capacity ^firjl  with  Painting.^  then  with 
Mitjic, 

Ch.III.  T^^-^'^-'^^  ^^^^'^'^'^^*^^  includes  every 
A.  thing  in  it^  which  is  performed  either  by 
Picture-Imitation  or  Musical  ;  for 
its  Materials  are  Words^  and  Words  are 

^  Syr/ibols  by  Compact  of  all  Ideas, 

Farther  as  Words,  befide  their  being 
-  Symbols  by  Compad:,  are  alfo  Sounds  vari-^ 
oujly  diftinguifhed,  by  their  Aptriefs  to  be 
rapidly  or  Jlowly  pronounced,  and  by  the 
fefpedive  Prevalence  oi  Mutes ^  Liquids^  or 
Vowels  in  their  Compofitioni  it  will  follow 
that,   befide  their  Compaq-Relation,  they 

will 


*  ^_ee  Note  (^)  (7%/.  L 
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will  have  likewife  2i  Natural  Relation  to  all  Ch.IlI. 
fuch  Things,  between  which  and  them-  *— '^'^^ 
felves  there  is  any  Natural  Refemblartce* 
Thus,  for  initance,  there  is  Natural  Kc- 
femblance  between  all  forts  of  Joarfi  and 
grating  Sounds.  There  is  therefore  (ex- 
clufiveof  its  Signification)  a  NafuralKela." 
tlon  between  the  Sound  of  a  vile  Hautboy, 
and  of  that  Verfe  in  *  Virgil, 

Stridenti  miferumftipuld  dijperdere  Carmen^ ' 

or  of  that  other  in  ^  Milton. 

Grate  on  their  Scrannel  Pipes  of  wretched 
Straw, 

Soalfo  between  xhtfrnoothfivift  Gliding  of 
a  River,  and  of  that  Verfe  in  ||  Horace^ 

Labitur,  &  lahetur  in  omne  volubilis  avum. 

And  thus  in  part  even  P(?f//V  Imitation 

has  its  Foundation  in  Nature,     But  then 

F  4  this 


*  Eel.  3.  ver.  27.  f  In  his  Lyctdas, 

II  Epift.  s*.  1.  I.  ver.  42,43. 
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Ch.IIL  this  Imitation  goes  not  far :   and  taken 
""""^    '   without  the  Meaning  derived  to  the  Sounds 
from  Compact ^\^  but  httle  intelligible,  how- 
ever perfed  and  elaborate. 

§2.  If  therefore  Voy.t^y  h^  compared 
with  Painting,  in  refpeO:  of  this  its 
merely  Natural  and  Inartificial  Refem- 
blance,  it  may  be  juftly  faid  that — — -In  as 
much  as  of  this  fort  of  Refemblance, 
Poetry  (like  Mufic)  has  no  other  Sources, 

than  thoje  two  of  Sound  and  Motion 

in  as  much  as  it  often  wants  thefe  Sources 
themjelves  (for  Numbers  of  Words  neither 
ha've^  nor  can  have  any  Refemblance  to 
thofe  Ideas,  of  which  they  are  the  Sym- 
bols)  in  as  much  as  Natural  Sounds 

and  Motions,  which  Poetry  thus  imitates, 
are  themfelves  but  *  loofe  and  indefinite  Ac- 
cidents of  thofe  SubjeSls,  to.  which  they 
belong,  and  confequently  do  but  loofiely  and 

indefinitely  charaderife  them— ^lailly,  in 

as  much  as  Pc^^//^  Sounds  and  Motions  do 

but 

*  P.  67,  68. 
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hut  faintly  refemhle  thofe  of  N attire  ^YjhXch  Ch.IIL 
are  them/elves  confelTed  to  be  fo  imperfeSi 

and  vague From    all  this   it  will 

follow  (as  it  has  already  followed  of  Mufic) 

that Poetic  Imitation   founded 

IN   MERE  Natural  Resemblance  is 

MUCH  inferior   TO   THAT   OF    PAINT- 
ING, arid  at  beji  but  very  imperfe5f» 

§  3.  As  to  the  Preference,  which  fuch 
Poetic  Imitation  may  claim  before 
Musical,  or  Musical  Imitation  be- 
fore that  J  the  Merits  on  each  Side  may 
appear  perhaps  equal.  They  both  fetch 
their  Imitations  from  ^  Sou?2d  and  Motion, 
Now  Music  feems  to  imitate  Nature  bet- 
ter as  to  Motion^  and  Poetry  as  to  Sounds 
The  Reafon  is,  that  in  Motions  [a)  Mufic 

has 

+  P.S7. 

{a)  Music  has  no  lefs  than  Jive  different  Levgthi 
of  Notes  in  ordinary  ufe,  reckoning  from  the  Semi- 
|)rief  to  the  Semi-quaver  j  all  which  may  be  /^y?- 

nitd-j 
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Ch.III.  has  a. greater  Variety*,  and  in  Sounds^  thofe 
of  Poetry  approach  nearer  to  Nature  {by 

If  therefore  in  Sound  the;  one  have  the 
Preference,  in  Motion  the  other^  and  the 
Merit  of  Sound  and  Motion  be  fuppofed 
nearly  equal  -^  it  will  follow,  that  the 
Merit  of  the  two  Imitations 
will  be  nearly  equal  also." 


nltely  compounded,  even  in   any  one  Time,  or  Mea* 

fure Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  h\xt  two 

Lengths  or  ^antitieSy  a  long  Syllable  and  a  Jhort^ 
(which  is  its  Half)  and  all  the  Variety  of  Verfe  arifes 
from  fuch  Feet  and  Metres,  as  thefe  two  Species  of 
Syllables,  by  being  compoundedy  can  be  made  produce, 

{¥)    Musical    Sounds    are  produced    by  even 

Vibrations,  \v\\\dtifcarcely  any  Natural  Sounds  are • 

on   the  contrary,  Words  are   the  Produd  ol  uneven 

Vibration,  and  fo   are'  moji  Natural  Sounds « — ? 

Add  to  this,  that  Words  are  far  more  numerous^  than 
Mtificai  Sounds.  So  that  Poetry,  as  to  imitation  by 
Sounds  feems  to  exceed  Mufic,  not  only  in  nearnefsof 
Refemblancej  tut  even  in  Fariety  alfo. 


CHAP, 
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C  H  A  P.     IV. 

On  the  SubjeBs  which  Poetry  imitates^  not 
by  mere  Sounds  or  natural  Nledm,  but  b^ 
Words  fjgnificant ;  the SubjeBs  at thefayne 
time  being fuch^  to  which  the  Genim  of  each 
of  the  other  two  Arts  is  moft  perfectly 
adapted — Its  Comparifon  in  thefe  Subjedlsy 
frjl  witb  Paintings  then  whh  Miific, 

THE  Mimetic  Art  of  Poetry  has  Ch  IV, 
been  hitherto  confidered,  as  fetch- 
ing its  Imitation  from  mere  Natural  Re- 
femblance.  In  this  it  has  been  fhewn 
much  inferior  to  Painting,  and  nearly 
equal  to  Music, 

It  remains  to  be  confidered,  what  its 
Merits  are,  when  it  imitates  not  by  mere 
Natural  Sound,  but  by  ^OMndifgnificant ; 
by  Words,  the  compaB  Symbols  of  all  kinds 
of  I^eas,  From  hence  depends  its  genuine 

Force. 
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Ch.lV.  Force.  And  here,  as  it  is  able  to  find 
^ — •/ — '■  Sounds  expreflive  oi every  Idea,  fo  is  there 
?20  SubjeB  either  of  Pidiire-Iraitation,  or 
Mufical,  to  which  it  does  not  afpire  ;  all 
Things  and  Incidents  whatever  being,  in  a 
manner,  to  be  defcribed  by  Words. 

Whether  therefore  Poetry,  in  this 
its  proper  Sphere^  be  equal  fo  the  Imitation  of 
the  other  two  Arts,  is  the  Queftion  at  pre- 
fent,  which  comes  in  order  to  be  difcufled. 

Now  as  SiibjeBs  are  infinite^  and  the 
other  two  Arts  are  not  equaViy  adapted  to 
imitate^//;  it  is  propofed,  firft  to  compare 
Poetry  with  them  infuch  Sjbjects,  to 
which  they  are  moft  perfeBly  adapted, 

§  2.  To  begin  therefore  with  Paint- 
ing. A  Subject,  in  which  the  Power 
of  this  Art  may  be  moft  fully  exerted, 
(whether  it  be  taken  from  the  Inanimate^ 
or  the  Animal^  or  the  Moral  World)  muft 
be  a  Subject,  which  is  principally  and 
eminently  charaBerifed  by  certain  Colours^ 

Figures^ 
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Figures  J  and  Poftures  of  Figures whofe  Gh.IV. 

Comprehenjion  defends  not  on  a  Succejjion  of       '  ' 
Events;  or  at  leaft^  if  on  a  Succejion,  on  a 

fiort  and jelf-ei)ident  one which  admits  a 

large  Variety  offuch  Circiimftances^  as  all 
concur  in  the  fame  individual  F  oint  ofTtme^ 
and  relate  all  to  one  principal  ABion, 

As  to  fuch  a  Subjedl  therefore -In  as 

much  as  Poetry  is  forced  to  pafs  thro' 
the  Medium  of  CompaEl^  while  Painting 
apphes  immediately  thro'  the  Medium  of 
Nature;  the  one  being  underftood  to  all, 
the  other  to  the  Speakers  of  a  certain  Lan- 
guage *  only in  as  much  as  Natural 

Operations  muil  needs  be  more  affeBing, 
than  Artificial — > — in  as  much  as  Painting 
helps  our  own  rude  Ideas  by  its  own^  which 
are  confummate  and  wrought  up  to  the  Per- 
fection of  Art  •,  while  Poetry  can  raife  ?io 
other  (^)than  what  every  Mind  is  furniihed 

with 

*  Note{c)  p.  58.  ' 

(fl)  When  we  read  in  Milton  of  Eve,  that 
Grace  was  in  all  her  Steps,  Heav'n  in  her  Eye^ 
In  evWy  Gejiure  Dignity  and  Love ; 

we 
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Ch.IV.  with  before — in  as  much  as  Painting  fhews 
^-^""^""^  all  the  minute  and  'various  concurrent  Cir-* 
cumfiances  of  the  Event  in  the  fame  indivi- 
dual Point  of  Time,  as  they  appear  in 
Nature ;  while  Poetry  is  forced  to  wajif 
this  Circumftance  of  Intelligibility,  by 
being  ever  obliged  to  enter  into  fome  de- 
gree of  Detail in  as  much  as  this  Detail 

creates  often   the  Dilemma  of  either  be- 
coming  tedious^   to    be  clear ;   or  if  not 

tedious^  then  obfcure- lailly,  in  as  much 

as  all  Imitations  motcjimilar,  more  imme^ 

diatCf 


we  have  an  Image  not  of  that  Eve,  which  Miltoi* 
conceived,  but  of  fuch  an  Eve  only,  as  every  one, 
ly  his  own  proper  Genius^  is  able  to  repfefent,  from 
reflecling  on  thofe  Ideasy  which  he  has  annexed  to 
tbefe  feveral  Sounds.  The  greater  Part,  in  the  mean 
time,  have,  never  perhaps  beftowed  one  accurate 
Thought  upon  what  Grace,  Heaven,  Love,  and  Dignity 
mean ;  or  ever  enriched  the  Mind  with  Ideas  of 
Beauty,  or  aiked  whence  they  are  to  be  acquired, 
and  by  what  Proportions  they  are  conjiituted.  On 
the  contrary,  when  we  view  Eve  as  painted  by  an 
able  Painter,  we  labour  under  no  fuch  Difficulty  ; 
becaufe  we  have  exhibited  before  us  the  better  Con- 
.cepticns  of  an  Artist,  the  genuine  Ideas  of  perhaps  a 
Titian  or  a  Raphael, 
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dmtey  and  more  intelligible ^  are  preferable  Ch.lV. 
to  thofe  which  are   kfs  fo ;  and  for  the   '"""^'^'^ 
Reafons  above,   the  Imitations  of  Poetry 
are  Xthjmiliar^  lefs  immediate^  and  lefs  in."  . 
telligible  than  thofe  of  Fainting — ■ — From 

ALL  THIS  it  will  follow,  that —IN   ALL 

Subjects,  where  Painting  can 
fully  exert  itself,  the  imita- 
TIONS OF  Fainting  ARE  superior 
TO  those  of  Poetry,  and  conse- 
quently IN  ALL  SUCH  Subjects 
THAT  Painting  has  the  Prefe- 
rence. 

§  3.   And  now  to  compare  Poetry 
with  Music,  allowing  to  Mufic  the  fame 
Advantage  of  a  ie?d'//-^^^^;f^^Subje£t,  which 
has  already  been  allowed  to  Fainting  in  the, 
Comparifon  jiift  preceding. 

What  fuch  a  Subject  is,  has  already 
been  *  defcribed.    And  as  to  Freference,  it 

muft 


*  See  Chap.  II.  §  2, 
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Ch  IV.  muft  be  confeffed,  that- In  as  much  a9 

Musical  Imitations,  tho'  Natural^ 
afpire  not  to  raife  the  fa7ne  Ideas,  but  only 
Ideas  ||y&«//<^r  and  analogous;  whilePoE TIC 
Imitation,  tho'  Artificial,  raifes  Ideas 
the  YQYj fame — in  as  much  as  the  Definite 
and  Certain  is  ever  preferable  to  the  Indefi-' 
nite  and  Uncertain;  and  that  more  efpepi- 
ally  in  Imitations,  where  the  principal 
[b)   Delight  is   in   recognizing  the  Thing 

imitating 


11  P.  68,  69. 

{b)  That  there  is  an  eminent  Delight  in  thit 
very  Recognition  itfelf,  abftracSl  from, any  thing 
plealing  in  the   SubjeSi  recagnized,  is    evident  from 

hence that,  in  all  the  Mimetic  Arts,  we  can  be 

highly  charmed  with  Imitations^  at  whofe  Originals  m 
Nature  we  are  Jhocked  and  terrified.  Such,  for  in- 
flaricc,i  as  Dead  Bodies,  Wild  Beafls,  and  the  like. 

The  Caufe,  affigned  for  this,  feems  to  be  of 
the  following  kind.  We  have  a  Joy,  not  only  in 
the  S'jnhy  and  Perfe£iittn,  but  alfo  in  the  juji  and  na- 
■tural  Energies  of  ov.r  fe.veral  Limbs  and  Faculties. 
And  hence,  among  others,  the  yoy  in  Reasoning  ; 
as  being  the  Energy  of  that  principal  Faculty^  our  In- 
TELLECT  or  UNDERSTANDING.  This  Joy  ex- 
tends, not  only  to  the  Wife,  but  to  the  Multitude. 
For  all  Men  have  an  A-verfion  to  Ignorance  and  Error, 

and 
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imitated — it  will  follow  from  hence  that —  Ch,  IV* 
EVEN  IN  Subjects  the  best  adapted 
To  Musical  Imitation,  the  Imita-* 
tion  of  Poetry  will  be  still  more 
excellent. 


and  in  fome  degree,  however  moderatCj  are  glad  to 
learn  and  to  inform  thenifelves* 

Hence  therefore  the  Delight j2,vi{\ng  from  thefe 
Imitations 'y  as  we  are  enabled,  in  each  of  them,  to 
exercife  the  Reasoning  Faculty  -,  and,  by  com- 
paring the  Copy  with  the  Archetype  in  our  Minds,  to 

IRFER  that    THIS    is    SUCHaTHiNGj    and,    THATj 

/ANOTHER  ;    a   Fa£t    remaflcable  among  Children^ 
even  in  their  firft  and  earlieft  Days. 

To,  T£  yoip  (MfxiTa-^oci,  (T\)y.(pvlov  roT?  csvOpwVoif  ly. 
vrxiSooy  £r»,  >ij  t«tw  §Kx,(piP^(rk  tuv  aAAwu  ^ccoov,  ort 
fjAjAY]!  moor  Oil  Qv  Ifi,  Kxi  rag  jU,a0'iio"£t;  sroiBiToci  iiot 
jw.fpji(r£w?  Taj  tirpcora?'   Xy   to    ^ocipiiv  tok    fAtiAriiJi.a.crt 

TTOiVlXg,     2.Yl[^U0v'^i     Ts'tS     TC-    CrV^QocTvOV    £7rt    TWU    tpj'ddVii 

A  yzp  ccCjoi  AuTTjjowj  opuf^cv,  Tb'Twy  rag  tlxovag  rocg 
y.O(,Xifcc  m^i^ooiJt.ivxgy  '^(^aci^o^iv  ■S'cw^SiWfS*  olov  ^'np/oii 
tf  /xoffpaj  Twu  dypicoloiruvy  >ij  vfK^ojy.  Atljov  cS'e  ;^ 
TgT8,  OTJ  [/.ixi/^xveiv  H  (/.ovov  To7g  (I)hXo<ro(poig  rjifov^ 
akXx  xj  TOig  aAXoig  o,caoiw?*  aAA  jtj  iQf^X"  J<crji)va- 
tnv  «ul8,  Ajz  5^«^  raro  '^ottoa&i  rtxg  iUovacg  opcovlig, 
on  a-Vj^QoilvH  B'sioo^vlocg  [Aotv^dvuv  ax]  cuXXoyi^iv^ociy 
Tisxarov'  olou,  or»  ar^  Ixfrv^.      Arift.  Poet.  c.  4, 


G  C  H  A  I*, 
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CHAP.     V. 

On  the  Subjects  which  Poetry  imitates  by 
Words  figrnjic  ant -i  being  at  the  fame  time 
Subjects  not  adapted  to  the  Genim  of 
either  of  the  other  Arts — T^he  Nature  of 
thofe  SubjeBs — 516/ Abilities  of  Poetry 
to  imitate  them-—' — Comparifon  of  Poetry 
in  thefe  Subjects,  frji  with  Paintings 
then  with  Mufic, 


HE  Mimetic  Art  of  Poetry 
has  now  been  confidered  in  two 
Views—Firft,  as  imitating  by  mere  natural 
Media;  and  in  this  it  has  been  placed  o«^ 
level  with  Music,  but  much  inferior  to 
Painting It  has  been  fince  con- 
fidered as  imitating  thro'  Sounds  fgnif  cant 
by  CompaB,  and  that  in  fuch  Sub]e<3:s  re- 
fpedively,  where  Painting  and  Music 
have  xhtjulleji  Power  to  exert  themfelves. 

Here 
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Here  to  Painting  it  has  been  held  inferior^  Ch.  V. 
but  to  Mufic  it  has  been  preferred,  c-v-«-*j 

It  remains  to  be  confidered— ~-what 
other  SubjeSis  Poetfy  has  left,  to  which  the 
Genius  of  the  other  two  Arts  is  lefs  per^ 
feBly  adapted — How  far  Poetry  is  able  to 

imitate  them- and   whether  from  the 

PerfeBion  of  its  Imitation,  and  the  Nature 
of  the  Subjects  themfelves,  it  ought  to  be 
called  no  more  than  equal  to  its  Sifter  Arts; 
or  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  fhould  not 
rather  be  csiihd  fuperior, 

§  2.  To  begin,  in  the  firft  place,  by 
comparing  it  with  Painting, 

The  SubjeSls  of  Poetry^  to  which  the 
Genius  of  Painting  is  not  adapt ed^  are- 
all  Adions,  whofe   (a)  Whole  is  of  fo 
G  2  lengthened 


{a)  For  a  juft  and  accurate  Defcription  of  Whok" 
nefs  and  Uniiy,  fee  Jri^.  Poet.  Ch.  7  &  8.  and  Bs//u, 
his  beft  Interpreter,  in  hisTreatife  on  the  EpicPsm. 
B.  II.  ch.  9;  20,  IX. 
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Ch.  V.  lengthened  a  Duration,  that  no  'Point  of 
Time^  m  any  part  of  that  Whole,  can  be 
^vitwfit  for  Painting  \  neither  in  its  Be- 
ginning, which  will  teach  what  is  Subf- 
qiient  \  nor  in  its  End^  which  will  teach 
what  is  Previous 'y  nor  in  its  Middle^  which 
will  declare  both  the  Previous  and  the  Sub- 

fequent. Alfo  all  Subjeds  ib  framed,  as 

to  lay  open  the  internal  Conftitution  of  Man  ^ 
and  give  us  an  infight  into  {b)  CharaSiersy 
Manners^  Pajjions^  and  Sentiments, 

The 


(b)  For  a  Defcriptlon  of  Character,  fee  be- 
low. Note  {d)  of  this  Chapter. 

As  for  Manners,  it  may  be  faid  in  general, 

that  a  certain  Syjiem  of  them  makes  a  CharaSier ;  and 

_  that  as  thefe  Syftems,  by  being  dtjferently  compounded^ 

make  each  a  different  Charafter,  fp  is  it  that  one  Man 

truly  differs  from  another. 

Passions  are  obvious  j  Pity.,  Fear,  Anger,  Sec, 

Sentiments  are  difcoverable  in  all  thofe 
Things,  v/hich  are  the  proper  Bujinefs  and  End  of 
"Speech  or  Discourse.  The  chief  Branches  of 
this  Endzxe  to  JJfert  and  Prove;  to  Solve  and  Re- 
fute-, to  exprefs  or  excite  P'-ffons;  to  amplify  In- 
cidents, 
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The  Merit  of  thefe  Subjeds  is  obvious.  Ch.  V. 
They  muft  necefiarily  of  all  be  the  moft 
affcciing ;   the  moft  improving ;   and  fucH 
of  which  the  Mind  has  ih^  ftrongeji  Com- 

prehenfiOfi. 

For  as  to  the  offeBing  Fart — if  it  be 
true,  that  all  "Events  more  or  lefs  affeci  us, 
as  the  SubjeSfs,  which  they  refpe<5t,  are 
more  or  lefs  nearly  related  to  us  i  then 
furely  thofe  Events  vnu^  needs  be  moji  af- 
feBing^  to  whofe  Subjedls  we  are  of  all  the 
moJi  intimately  related*  Now  fuch  is  the 
Relation,  which  we  bear  to  Mankind ",  and 
Men  andHuman  Aftions  are  the  Subjects, 
here  propofed  for  Imitation. 

G  3  As 


ciclents,  and  to  dtminijh  them.  It  is  in  tKefe 
things  therefore,  that  we  muft  look  for  SeniimmL 
See  Ariji.  Poet    c,  I9. —tg'i  Si   xoilai  Wi*    Aiavojav 

^i  TKTwy,  TO,  T£  ftVoJ'f jxi/ufaj,  x)  TO  Xuiiv,  >^  TO  xjd^n 
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Ch.  V.  As  to  Improvement— xhtxQ  can  be  none 
•^""■^^■^  furely  (to  Man  at  leaft)  fo  great,  as  that 
which  is  derived  from  a  juft  and  decent 
Reprefentation  of  Human  Manners^  and 
Sentiments.  For  what  can  more  contribute 
to  give  us  that  Majier-Knowkdge  (c),  with- 
out 


(O  rNXiei  SATTON.  But  farther, 
befides  obtaining  this  moral  Science  from  the  Con- 
templation of  Human  Life  ;  an  End  common  both  to 
Epic,  Tragic,  and  Comic  Poetry  j  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar End  to  Tragedy^  that  of  eradicating  the  Paffions 
oiPityznA  Fear.  "Ertv  «v  r^ayijc^ia  (M[/.mi?  xs-^a^fw? 

rm  Toi^TMV  ■5raO»5/A»TWV  JtaOa^trjv.  Arift.  Poet.  c.  6. 
Tragedy  is  the  Imitation  of  an  Anion  important  and 
perfeSi^  thro'  Pity  and  Fear  working  th?  Purga- 
tion OF  SUCH^LIKE  PASSIOIJS, 

There  are  none,  it  is  evident,  fo  devoid  of  thefe 
two ,  PaJ/ions,  as  thoic  perpetually  converfanty  where 
the  Occafions  of  them  are  moft  frequent ;  fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  the  Military  Men,  the  Profeflbrs  of 
Medicine^  Chirurgery^  and  the  like.  Their  Minds, 
by  «iiis  Intercourfe,  become  as  it  were  callous ;  gain- 
ing an  Jpathy  by  Experience^  which  no  Theory  can 
ever  teach  them. 

Kow 
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out  which,  ail othe?'  Knowledge  v/ill  prove  Ch.  V. 
of  little  or  no  Utility  ?  '     ""^ 

G  4  -    As 


Now  that,  which  is  wrought  in  thefe  Men  by 
the  real  Difafiers  of  L'lfe^  may  be  fuppofed  wrought 
in  others  by  the  FiSi'iom  of  'Tragedy,  yet  with  this 
happy  Circumftance  in  fa^?ou^  of  Tragedy,  that, 
•without  the  Difafters  being  real,  it  can  obtain  the 
fame  End. 

It  mull  hov/ever,  for  all  this,  be  confefled,  that 
an  EfFe£t  of  this  kind  cannot  reafonably  be  expe£led, 
except  among  Nations,  like  the  Atheniam  of  old, 
•who  lived  in  a  perpetual  Attendance  upon  thefe 
Theatrical  Reprefentations.  For  it  is  not  ^fngle  or 
cccafional  Application  to  thefe  Paffions,  but  a  corfiunt 
and  uninterrupted,  by  which  alone  they  may  be  kfTened 
or  removed. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  Note, 
without  obferving,  that  the  Philofopher  in  this 
place  by  Pity  means  hot  Philanthropy,  Na-^ 
lural  Affe^'ion^  a  Rcadincfs  to  relieve  others  i»  their 
Calamities  and  Difirefs'^  but,  by  Pity,  he  means  thac 
Senseless  Effe^min  ate  Co  nst  e  rnatio^t, 
•which  feizes  weak  Minds ^  on  thefudden  Profpe3  of  an^ 
thing  dfaflrous\  which,  in  its  more  violent  EfFe<3:o, 
is  feen  in  Skriekings^  Sivsonings^  &c.  a  Paffion,  fo  far 
from-  laudable,  or  from  operating  to  the  Good  of 
others,  that  it  is  certain  to  deprive  the  Party,  who 
labours  under  its  Influence,  of  all  Capacity  ts  ds  the 
lenfl  good  Offce. 
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Ch.  V.        As  to  our  Coniprehenjion there  is  nq- 

S^^y^  thing  certainly,  of  which  we  have  iojirong 
Ideas,  as  of  that  which  happens  in  the 
Moral  ox  Human  World.  For  as  to  the 
Internal  Parf^  or  ASIive  Principle  of  the 
Vegetable^  we  know  it  but  obfcurely\  becaufe 
there  we  can  difcover  neither  Pajjion^  nor 
Senfation,  In  the  Ani^nal  World  indeed 
this  Principle  is  more  feen,  and  that  from, 
-the  Pajjions  and  Seitjations  which  there  de- 
clare  themfelves  Yet  all  ftill  refts  upon  the 
jnere  Evidence  of  Senfe ;  upon  the  Force 
only  of  external  ^nd.  iinajjijled  Experience. 
But  in  the  Moral ov  Human  World,  as  we 
have  a  Medium  of  Knowledge  far  more 
accurate  than  this  ;  fo  from  hence  it  is, 
that  we  can  comprehend  accordingly. 

With  regard  therefore  to  the  variojas 
Events  which  happen  I ere^  and  the  various 

Caufes,  by  ^/7hich  they  are  produced 

'  mother  Words,  of  all  Charaders,  Manners, 
Hu.man  Paffions,  and  Sentiments;  befides 
the  Lyidepce  of  Sejijcy  we  have  the  higheji 

Evidence 
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Evidence  additional,  in  having  an  exprefs  Ch.  V. 
Conjcioiifnejs  of  fometh.ingy/.w/<«r  within*, 
of  fomething  homogeneous  in  the  Receffes  of 
our  own  Minds\  in  that,  which  conftitutes 
to  each  of  us  hts  true  and  real  Self, 

These  therefore  being  the  Subjeds,«o/' 
adapted  to  the  Genius  of  Paintirig^  it  comes 
next  to  be  confidered,  /^O'z^y^r  Poetry  can 
imitate  them. 

And  here,  that  it  has  Abilities  clearly 
equaU  cannot  be  doubted ;  as  it  has  that 
for  the  Medium  of  its  Imitation,  through 
which  Nature  declares  herfelf  in  th.^  fame 
Subjedls.  For  the  Sentiments  m  real  Life 
^re  only  known  by  Men's  *  Difcourfe, 
And  the  Charadfers,  Manners^  and  Pafjions 
pf  Men  being  the  Prompters  to  what  they 
fay ;  it  muft  needs  follow,  that  their  P>if' 
courfe  will  be  a  corfiant  Specimen  of  thofe 
CharaSierSj  Manners,  and  PaJJions, 

Format 


*  P.  84,  'NQte  (b). 
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Ch.  V.    *  Format  enim  Nature  prius  nos  intus  ad 

omnem 
Tortunarum  habitum\juvati  aut  impellit  ad 

iram : 
Tojl  efFert  Animi  Motus,  Interprete 

Lingua. 

Not  only  therefore  Language  is  an  ade- 
quate Medium  of  Imitation,  but  in  Senti- 
ments it  is  the  only  Medium  j  and  in  Man^ 
tiers  and  PaJJions  there  is  no  other,  which 
can  exhibit  them  to  us  after  that  clear^ 
frecife^  and  definite  TV  ay,  as  they  in  Nature 
iland  allotted  to  the  various  forts  of  Men, 
and  are  found  to  conftitute  xh^feveral  Cha- 
raSiers  of  each  [a). 

§  3. 

•  Hor.  de  Arte  Poet.  verf.  108. 

(d)  It  is  true  indeed  that  (befides  what  is  done 
by  Poetry)  there  is  fome  Idea  of  CharaSier.^  which 
even  Painting  can  communicate.  Thus  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  fuch  a  Countenance  may  be  found  by 
Painters  for  /Sneasj  as  would  convey  upon  view  a 

mildg 
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§  3.  To  compare  therefore  Poetry^  in  Ch.  V. 
thefe  SubjeBs^  with  Painting — In  as  much  '— ""v— ' 
as  no  Subjedts  of  Painting  are  *  wholly  fu^ 

perior 


mild^  humane^  and  yet  a  brave  Difpofirion.  But 
then  this  Idea  would  be  vague  and  gemrai..  It  would 
be  concluded,  only  in  the  grofs,  that  the  Hero  was 
Good,  As  to  that  Syftem  of  Qualities  peculiar  to 
JEneas  only,  and  which  alone  proper-Iy  conjiitutes  his 
true  and  real  Chara£ier^  this  would  llill  remain  a 
Secret,  and  be  no  way  difcoverable.  For  how  de- 
duce it  from  the  mere  Lineaments  of  a  Countenance  ? 
Or,  if  it  were  deducible,  how  few  Speftators  would 
there  be  found  fo  fagacious  ?  It  is  here,  therefore, 
that  Recourfe  muit  be  had,  not  to  Painting,  but  to 
Poetry.  So  accurate  a  Conception  of  Charafter  can 
be  gathered  only  from  a  Succejfion  of  various,  and  yet 
conjiftent  A5lions  \  a  Succeffion,  enabling  us  to  conjee 
ture,  what  the  Perfon  of  the  Drama  will  do  in  the 
future^  from  what  already  he  has  done  in  ihe  pa/i» 
Now  to  fuch  an  Imitation,  Poetry  only  is  equal-, 
becaufe  it  is  not  bounded,  like  Painting,  to  Jhort,  and, 
as  it  were,  inftant  Events,  but  may  imitate  Subje£ts 
of  any  Duration  whatever.  See  Ariji.  Poet.  cap.  6. 
*'Eft  ti  »i6off  /A£ii  To^  ToiSrov,  0  J'jiAot  T)ji;  ■syooctl^eariv 
CTToTa  T»?  ifiv.  III  olg  ax  ift  ^nXou,  £(  z^^oon^iiToti  jj 
(pivyti  0  xiyuv.  See  alfo  the  ingenious  and  learned 
Bojfuf  Book  4.  ch.  4. 


^z  ^  Discourse  on  MUSIC, 

Ch.  Y^pencrio  Poetry;  while  the  Subjects,  here 
defcribed,  far  exceed  the  Power  of  Paint- 
ing—-—  in  as  much  as  they  are  oiall  Sub- 
jeds  the  mofc  f  aff'eBing,  and  improving^ 
and  fuch  of  which  we  have  xhtjirongeji 
Comprehenjion — ^further,  in  as  much  as 
Poetry  can  moJi\accurately\xm.\.2X^^h^xii--' 
in  as  much  as,  befides  all  Imitation,  there 
is  a  Charm  in  Poetry  ariiing  from  its  very 
l^umhers  \e)  \  whereas  Palntuig  has  Pre- 
tence 


t  P.  85,  ^c. 

%  P.  89,  ^c, 

{e)  That  there  is  a  Charm  in  Poetry,  arifing 
from  its  Numbers  only,  may  be  made  evident  from 
the  five  or  fix  firft  Lines  of  the  Paradife  Loft  j  where, 
■without  any  Pomp  of  Phrafe,  Sublimity  of  Senti- 
ment, OT  the  lea/i  Degree  of  Imitation,  every  Reader 
mud  find  himfeif  to  be  fenfibly  delighted  ;  and  that, 
only  from  the  graceful  and  fimple  Cadence  of  the 
Numbers^  and  that  artful  Variation  of  the  Cafura  or 
Paufe,  fo  effential  to  the  Harmony  of  every  good 
Poem. 

An  Engltfh  Heroic  Verfe  con  fills  of  ten  Semlpeds^ 
pr  Half-feet.     Nov/  in  the  Lines  above-mentioned 

the 
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tence  to  no  Charm,  except  that  of  Imita-  Ch.  V. 

tion  only laftly,    (which  will  foon  be 

*  fhewn)  in  as  much  as  Poetry  is  able  to 
afjociate  Mujic,  as  a  moft  powerful  Ally ; 
of  which  Affiftance,  Painting  is  utterly  in- 
capable  From  all  this  it  may  be 

fairly  concluded,  that Poetry  is72ot 

only  Equals  but  that  it  is  infaB  far  Su- 
perior ToiTs  Sister  Art  of  Paint« 

■ING. 

§  4.  But  if  it  exceed  Tainting  in  Sub- 
jeBsy  to  which  Painting  is  not  adapted-,  no 
doubt  will  it  exceed  Music  in  SuhjeSls  to 

Mufic 


*  Chap.  VI. 

the  Paufes  are  varied  upon  different  Semipeds  in  tlie 
Order,  which  follows  5,  as  may  be  feen  by  any,  who 
will  be  at  the  Pains  to  examine. 

Paradise   Lost,    B.I. 
Verfe  i 


J'Semipedy 
6 


fall  upon 


94  -^  Discourse  on  MUSIC, 

Ch.  V.  Mufic  not  adapted.  For  here  it  has  been 
'^  preferred^  even  in  thofe  Subjects,  which 
have  been  held  adapted  the  befi  of  all, 

§  5.  Poetry  is  therefore,  on  the 
whole  much  superior  to  either  of 
THE  OTHER  MiMETic  Arts  ;  it  having 
been  fiewn  to  be  equally  excellent  in  the 
-|* Accuracy  of  its  Imitation;  andto 
imitate  Subjects,  which  far  surpass, 
AS  WELL  in  X  Utility,  as  in  ||  Dig- 
nity. 


•  Ch.  IV.  §  3.  t  P.  89.  t  P.  85. 

li  See  p.   83,  84.  andi^,  64,  Note  (g).     See  aljo 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.    VI. 

On  Mufic  conjidered  not  as  an  Imitation^  but 
as  deriving  its  Efficacy  from  another 

Source, On  its  joint  Operation  by  this 

means  with  Poetry.-^^-'An  OhjeSiion  to 
MuJicJohed,—^T^he  Advantage  arijing  to 
ity  as  well  as  to  Poetry^from  their  being 
united, 'Conclujion* 

IN  the  above  Difcourfe,  Music  has  Ch.VL 
been  mentioned  as  an  *  Ally  to  Poetry.   ^^'^ — '' 
It  has  alfo  been  faid  to  derive  its  f  Efficacy 
from  another  Source^  than  Imitation.     It 
remains,  therefore,  that  thefe  things  be  ex^ 
plained. 

Now,  in  order  to  this,  it  is  firft  to  be 
obferved,  that  there  are  various  AffeSlions^ 
which  may  be  raifed  by  the  Power  of 

Mujic, 


*  P.  93,  t  P'  69. 


^6  j^  DiscduRSE  on  MUSIC, 

Ch.VI.  Miific,  There  are  Sounds  to  make  us 
chearful^  ox  fad  \  martial,  ov  tender ;  and 
fo  of  a]  moil  every  other  AfFedion,  which 
we  feel. 

It  is  alfo  further  obfervable,  that  there 
is  a  reciprocal  Operation  between  our  Af- 
feclions^  and  our  Ideas  ;  fo  that,  by  a  fort 
of  natural  Sympathy -i  certain  Ideas  neceffa- 
rily  tend  to  raife  in  us  certain  Aff'eBions ; 
and  thole  AffeBions^  by  a  fort  of  Counter- 
Operation,  to  raife  thtfame  Ideas.  Thus 
Ideas  derived  from  Funerals,  Tortures, 
Murders,  and  the  like,  naturally  generate 
the  AfFediion  of  Melancholy.  And  when, 
by  any  Phyjical  Caufes^  that  AffeSiion  hap- 
pens to  prevail,  it  as  naturally  generates  the 
fame  dolef id  Ideas, 

And  hence  it  is,  that  Ideas,  derived 
from  external  Caufes,  have  at  different 
times,  upon  tht  fame  Perfon,  fo  different 
an  EfFed,  If  they  happen  to  fuit  the 
Affedxions,  which  prevail  'within^  then  Is 
their  ImprelTionw^^y^^^/^,  and  their  Effect 

mofi 
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moji  lofting.     If  the  contrary  be  true,  then  Ch.VI. 
is  the  KfFed  contrar)^.  Thus,  for  inftance,    '"^"^i"'^-^ 
a  Funeral  will  much  more  affedt  the  fame 
Man,  if  he  fee  it  when  melancholy,  thau 
if  he  fee  it  when  chearful. 

Now  this  being  premifed,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  whatever  happens  to  be  the 
AffeBion  or  Difpojition  of  Mind,  which 
ought  naturally  to  refult  from  the  Genius 
of  any  Poe?n^  thefime  probably  it  will  be 
in  the  Power  of  fome  Species  of  Mvjic  to 
excite.  But  whenever  ih.Q proper  JlffeBion 
prevails,  it  has  been  allowed  that  then  all 
kindred  Ideas  ^Atn'^j^d  from  external  Caufes, 
make  the  tnoft  fertfible  ImpreJjiGn.  The 
Ideas  therefore  of  Poetry  muft  needs  make 
the  moft  fenfible  Impreliio'n,  when  the 
{a)  AfFedions,  peculiar  to  them,  are  al- 
ready 


'(a)  QuiNTiLiAN  elegantly,  and  exaclly  appofite 

to  this  Reafoning,    fays  of  Alufu — —'Namque  Isj 

voce    &    morhilatione    grandia   elate^  jucunda    duldter^ 

moderata 

H 
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Ch.  VI.  ready  excited  by  the  Mufic.  For  here  2u 
^^-""^-^  double  Force  is  made  co-operate  to  one  End, 
A  Poet,  thus  ajjijied^  finds  not  an  Audience 
in  a  Temper,  averfe  to  the  Genius  of  his 
Poem,  or  perhaps  at  beft  under  a  cool  Lt- 
difference-,  but  by  the  Preludes,  the  Sym- 
phonies, and  concurrejit  Operation  of  the 
Mufic  in  all  its  Parts,  rouzed  into  thofe 
'very  AffeSlions^  which  he  would  moil 
defire. 

An  Audience,  fo  difpofed,  not  only  em- 
brace with  Pleafure  the  Ideas  of  the  Poet, 
when  exhibited ;  but,  m  a  manner,  even 
anticipate  them  in  their  feveral  Imagina- 
tions. TheSuperftitious  have  not  a  more 
previous  Tendency  to  be  frightened  at  the 
fight  of  Spectres,  or  a  Lover  to  fall  into 
R  aptures  at  the  fight  of  his  Miflrefs ;  than 
a  Mind,  thus  tempered  by  the  Power  of 

Mufic, 


mcderata  leyiiter  canity  totaque  arte  confentit  cuoi  eo- 
fum,  quGE  dicuntur^  Affectibus.  Tnji.  Orator,  1.  i. 
cap, !0; 
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Mu(ic,  to  enjoy  all  Ideas,  which  are  fuitable  Ch.  VI' 
tQ  that  Temper. 

And  hence  the  genuine  Charm  of 
Mufic,  and  the  Wonders  which  it  works, 
thro*  its  great  FrofeiTors  [b],  A  Power, 
which  connlls  not  in  Imitations,  and  the 
raifing  Ideas;  but  in  the  ralfmg  AffedlidnSi 
to  which  Ideas  may  correfpond.  There 
are  few  to  be  found  fo  inlenfible,  I  may 
even  fay  fo  inhumane,  as  when  good 
Poetry  is  justly  set  to  Music, 
not  in  fome  degree  to  feel  the  Force  of 
fo  amiable  an  Union.  Bat  to  the  Mufes 
f'riends  ft  is  a  Force  irrejiftibk^  and  pene- 
H  2  trates 


{U)  Such,  above  all,  is  George  Frederick  Hande! '^ 
■whofe  Genius,  having  been  cultivateJ  by  continued 
Exercife,  and  being  icfeit  far  the  fiibHtucil  and  moH: 
univerfa!  nov/  known,  has  jultly  pbiced  him  with* 
out  an  Equal,  or  a  Second.  This  traufient  Teili- 
mony  cou'icl  not  be  denied  fo  excellent  an  Artift, 
from  whom  this  Treatise  has  borrowcti  iuch  eminent 
Examples,  to  juftily  its  Aliercions  in  what  it  has  of- 
ferred  concerning  Munc. 
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Ch.VI.  trates  into  the  deepefl  Receffes  of  the 
Soul. 

^_- —  *  FeBiiSr  inaniter  angity 
Irritaty  mulcetyfaljis  terroribus  implet. 

§  2.  Now  this  is  that  Source ^  from 
whence  Mufic  was  f  faid  formerly  to  de- 
rive its greateji  Efficacy.  And  here  indeed ^ 
not  in  [c)  Imitation,  ought  it  to  be  chiefly 
cultivated.  On  this  account  alfo  it  has 
been  called  a  J  powerful  Ally  to  Poetry. 
And  farther,  it  is  by  the  help  of  this  Rea- 
foning,  that  the  ObjeBion  is  foived,  which 
is  raifed  againft  the  Singing  of  Poetry  (as 
in  Opera's,  Oratorio's,  &c.)  from  the  want 

of 


*  Horat.  Eplfl.  1. 1.  2.  verf.  2ii. 
t  ?.  69-  %  P.  93- 

{c)  For  the  narrovj  Extent  and  llitle  Efficacy  of 
Music,  confidered  as  a  Mimetic  or  Imitative 
Art,  fee  Ch.  II.  §  3-       . 

4 
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oi  Probability  and  Refemblance  to  Nature.  Ch.VI, 
7  o  dne  indeed,  who  has  no  mufical  Ear, 
this  Objedion  may  have  Weight,  It  may- 
even  perplex  a  Lover  of  Mufic,  if  it  hap- 
pen to.  furprife  him  in  his  Hours  of //z- 
diff'erence.  But  when  he  is  feeling  the 
Charm  of  Poetry  fo  accompanied^  let  him 
be  angry  (if  he  can)  with  that,  which 
ferves  only  to  interefl:  him  niofe  feelingly 
in  the  Subjeifl,  and  fupport  him  in  a 
Jironger  and  more  earnefi  Attention  ;  which 
enforces,  by  its  Aid,  the  feyeral  Ideas  of 
the  Poem,  and  gives  them  to  his  Imagi- 
nation with  unufual  Strength  and  Gran- 
deur. He  cannot  furely  hut  confefs,  that 
he  is  a  Gainer  in  the  Fjx change^  when 
he  barters  the  want  of  a  fmglc  Proba- 
bility, that  of  Fronunciation  (a  thing 
merely  arbitrary  and  every  where  different) 
for  a  noble  Heightenifig  of  Affe5iiom  which 
are  fuitable  to  the  Occafion,  and  enable  him 
toenter into  the  Siibjed;  with  double  Energy 
and  Ef2Jovme72t, 


./  / 


H  3  §  3' 
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Ch,YL        §  3.  From  what  has    been  faid   it  is 
^"■'^'''^"^    evident,  that  thefe  tv/o  Arts  can  never  be 
fo  powerful y?;2^/)',  as  when  they  are  pfo- 
perly    united^     For    Poetry^  when    alone, 
muft  be  necenariiy  forced   to  wajie  many 
of  its  richeft  Ideas ^  in  the  mere  raifmg  of 
Affe6lions,  when,  to  have  been  properly 
relifhed,   it  fliould  have  found  thofe  Af- 
fedions  in  their   higheft  Energy.      And 
Mufic^  when  aione,  can  only  raiie  -^ff^c-^ 
i'lom^  which   foon   iariguijh   and  dccay^   if 
not  maintained   and  fed  by  the   nutritive 
Images  of  Poetry.     Yet  muft  it  be  re- 
membered, in  this  Union,  that  Poetry  ever 
have  the  Precedence ;  its  *  Utility^  as  well 
as  'Dignity^  being  by  far  the  more   con- 
fiderable. 

§  4.  And  thus  much,  for  the  prefent, 
as  to  -fMusic,  Painting,  and  Poetry, 

the 
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the  Circumftances,  in  which  they  agree^  Ch.  VL 
and  in  which  they  differ  ;  and  the  Pre-  '^-"-^'T^ 

FERENCE,  DUE  TO  ONE  OF  THEM  ABOVE 
THE  OTHER  TWO. 
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Concerning     HAPPINESS, 

A    DIALOGUE, 

PART   THE   First. 

y.   IL    to    F.  S, 

ATURE  feems  to  treat  Man,  Parti. 
as  a  painter  would  his  difciple, 
to,  whom  he  commits  the  out- 
lines of  a  Figure  Hghtly  {ketched,  which 
the  Scholar  for  himfelf  is  to  colour  and 
complete.  Thus  from  Nature  we  derive 
Senfes,  and  Paffions,  and  an  Intelled:, 
which  each  of  us  for  hhnfelf-  has  to  model 
into  a  Charader.    And  hence  (the  reverfe 

of 
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of  every  Species  befide)  Human  Chara6ters 
alone  are  infinitely  various;  as  various  in- 
deed, as  there  are  Individuals  to  form 
tliem.  Hence  too,  the  great  Diverdty  of 
Syflems,  and  of  Doflrines,  refpedting  the 
Laws  and  Rules,  and  Coodudt  of  Human 
Life. 

It  isintheHiflory  of  thefe,  my  Friend, 
you  have  fo  fuccefsfuUy  employed  yourfelf. 
You  have  been  ftudious  to  know^,  not  fo 
much  what  Greeks^  Ro?nans^  or  Barbarians 
have  done;  as  what  they  have  reafomd^  and 
what  they  have  taught.  Not  an  Epicure 
has  more  Joy  in  the  Memory  of  a  deli- 
cious Banquet,  than  I  feel  in  recollefling, 
what  we  have  difcourfed  on  thefe  Sub- 
jeds. 

And  here  you  cannot  forget  (for  we 
were  both  unanimous)  the  Contempt,  in 
which  we  held  thofe  fuperficial  Cenfurers, 
who  profefs  to  refute,  what  they  want 
even  Capacities  to  comprehend.  Upon  the 
Faith  of  their  own  Boafting  (could  that  be 

credited) 
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credited)  Sentiments  are expofed,  Opinions  Part  I. 
demoliilied,  and  the  whole  V/ifdom  of 
Antiquity  lies  vanquifhed  at  their  Feet. 
Like  Opera  Heroes,  upon  their  own  Stage, 
they  can  with  eafe  difpatch  a  Lion,  or  dif- 
comfit  a  whole  Legion.  But  alas  !  were 
they  to  encounter,  not  the  Shadow,  but 
the  Subftance,  what  think  you  would  be 
the  Event  then  ?= — Little  better,  I  fear,  than 
was  the  Fortune  of  poor  Friam^  when  the 
feeble  Old  Man  durft  attack  the  Youthful 
Fyrrhiis. 

• ^^'Tchi7ntmbellefi,nei5fii 

Conjecit ;  rauco  quod protenus  cere  reptilfum.- 
Ej:fu?nmo  Cly peine  qui cquam  umhonepependit. 

Among  the  many  long  exploded  and 
obfolete  Syftems,  there  was  one,  you  may 
remember,  for  which  I  profefled  a  great 
Efteem.  Not  in  the  leaf):  degree  con- 
vinced by  all   I   had   heard  againft  it,  I 

durfl 
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Part  I.  durft  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  Syftem 
^"""''''^  was  more  plaujibk -,  that  grant  but  its 
Principles,  and  the  reji  followed  of  courfe  -, 
that  none  approached  nearer  to  the  Per- 
feBion  of  our  own  Religion,  as  I  could 
prove,  were  there  occafion,  by  ^^/Z/^i^n/y 
not  to  be  controverted.  As  you,  I  knew, 
were  the  Favourer  of  an  Hypothefis  fome- 
what  f  different ;  fo  I  attempted  to  fup- 
port  my  own,  by  reciting  you  a  certain 
Dialogue.  Not  fucceeding  however  fo 
happily  in  the  Recolled:ion,  as  I  could 
wifh,  I  have  lince  endeavoured  to  tran- 
fcribe,  what  at  that  time  I  would  have  re- 
hear fed.  The  refult  of  my  Labour  is  the 
following  Narrative,  which  I  commit  with 
Confidence  to  your  Friendfliip  and  Can- 
dour, 

§  2.  It  was  at  a  time,  when  a  certain 
Friend,  whom  I  highly  value, .  Was  my 
Gueil.     AVe  had  been  fitting  together, 

cnter- 
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entertaining  ourfelves  with  Shake/pear,  Part  I; 
Among  many  of  his  Charaders,  we  had  ^  '  *" 
looked  into  that  of  Woolfey,  How  foon, 
fays  my  Friend,  does  the  Cardinal  in  Dif- 
grace  abjure  that  Happinefs,  which  he  was 
lately  fo  fond  of?  Scarcely  out  of  Office, 
but  he  begins  to  exclaim 


* 


Vain  Pomp  andGIory  of  the  World  !  I  hat  eye. 


So  true  is  it,  that  our  Sentiments  ever  vary 
with  the  Seafon ;  and  that  in  Adverfity  we 
are  of  one  Mind,  in  Profperity,  of  another. 
As  for  his  mean  Opinion,  faid  I,  of 
Human  Happinefs,  it  is  a  Truth,  v/hich 
fmallRefledion  mighthavetaughthim  long 
before.  There  feems  little  need  of  Diilrefs 
to  inform  us  of  this.  I  rather  commend 
the  feeming  Wifdom  of  that-  f  Eaftern  Mo- 
narch, who  in  the  Affluence  of  Profperity, 
when  he  was  proving  every  Pleafure,  was 
yet  fo  fenfible  of  tlieir  Emptinefs,  their  In- 
fufficiency  to   make  him   happy,,  that  he 

pro- 
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Part  1.  proclaimed  a  Reward  to  the  Man,  who 
*--v-*^  fhould  invent  a  new  Delight.  The  Re- 
ward indeed  was  proclaimed,  but  the  De- 
light was  not  to  be  found.  If  by- 
Delight,  faid  he,  you  mean  fome  Good', 
fomethtrg  conducive  to  real  Happinefs ;  it 
might  have  been  found  perhaps,  and  yet 
not  hit  the  Monarch's  Fancy. 
Is  thatj  faid  I,  pollible  ?  It  is  poITible, 
replied  he,  tho'  it  had  been  the  Sovereign 

Gooditfelf- -And  indeed  what  wonder  ? 

Is  it  probable  that  fuch  a  Mortal,  as  an 
Eaftern  Monarch;  fuch  a  pampered,  flat- 
tered, idle  Mortal;  fhould  have  Attention, 
or  Capacity  to  a  Subjed:  fo  delicate  ?  A 
Subjed,  enough  to  exercife  the  Subtlefl: 
and  moil  Actite  ? 

What  then  is  it  you  efteem,  faid  I,  the 
Sovereign  Good  to  be?  It  fhould  feem,  by 
your  Reprefentation,  to  be  fomething  very 
uncommon.  Afk  me  not  the  Queftion, 
faid  he,  you  know  not  v/here  it  will  carry 
us.  Its  general  Idea  indeed  is  eafy  and 
plain ;  but  the  Detail  of  Particulars  is 

perplexed 
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perplexed  and  long Paffions,  and  Opi-  Part  I. 

nions  for  ever  thwart  us a  Parados    ^""^"'-^ 

appears  in  almoft  every  Advance.  Befidcs, 
did  our  Inquiries  fucceed  ever  {q  happily^- 
the  i;t'ry  SubjsSi  itjelj  is  always  enough  to 
give  me  Pain*  That,  replied  I,  feems 

a  Paradox  indeed.  It  is  not,  faid  he, 

from  any  Prejudice,  which  I  have  con- 
ceived againft  it;  for  to  Man  I  efteem  it 
the  nobleft  in  the  World.  Nor  is  it  for 
being  aSubjed,  to  which  my  Genius  does 
not  lead  me  ;  for  no  Subjed;  at  all  times 
has  more  employed  my  Attention.  But, 
the  Truth  is,  I  can  fcarce  ever  think  on  it 
but  an  unlucky  Story  ftil]  oecurs  to  my 
Mind.  "  A  certain  Star-gazer,  with  his 
*'  Telefcope  was  once  viewing  the  Moon  ; 
"  and  defcribing  her  Seas,  her  Mountains, 
**  and  her  Territories.  Says  a  Clown  to 
**  his  Companion,  Let  him  fpy  what  he 
**  pleafes ;  we  are  as  near  to  the  Moon^  as 
'*  he  and  all  his  Brethren >^^  So  fares  it 
alas  !'  with  thefe,  our  moral  Speculations. 
Pradice  too  often  creeps^  where  Theory 
QSinfoar*    The  Philofophcr  proves  as  weak. 
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as  thofe,  whofn  he  moji  contemns,  A  morti- 
fying Thought  to  fuch  as  well  attend  it. 
-Too  mortifying,  replied  I,  to  be 
long  dwelt  on.  Give  us  rather  your  ge- 
neraIldQ2i  of  the  Sovereign  Good.  This  is 
eafy  from  your  own  Account,  however  in- 
tricate the  Detail.  , 

Thus  then,  faid  he,  fnice  you  are  fo 
tirgent,  it  is  thus  that  I  conceive  it.  The 
Sovereign  Good  is  that,  the  Pos- 
session OF  WHICH  RENDERS  UsHaPPY. 

And  how,  faid  I,  do  we  pofTefs  it  ? 
Is  it  Se?2fual,  or  IntelkBual  ?  There 

you  are  entering,  faid  he,  upon  the  Detail. 
This  is  beyond  your  Queftion.  Not 

a  fmall  Advance,  faid  I,  to  indulge  poor 
Curionty?  Will  you  raife  me  aThirfl,  and 
be  fo  CFuet  not  to  allay  it  ?  It  is  not, 

replied  he,  of  my  raifing,  but  your  own. 
Befides  I  am  not  certain,  ihould  I  attempt 
to  proceed,  w^hether  you  will  admit  fuch 
Authorities^  as  it  is  pofTible  I  may  vouch. 
That,  faid  I,  muft  be  determined 
by  their  Weight,  and  Charadl:er.        Sup- 

2  pofe, 
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pofe,    faid  he,   it  fhould  he  Mankind  ;  Part  I. 
iht  whole  Human  Race.     Would  you  not  ^-'  -y-<^ 
think  it  fomething  ftrange,  to  feek  oithofe 
concerning  Good,  who  purfue  it  a  thou^ 
fand  Ways,  and-  m^ay  of  them  contra" 
diSiory  ?  I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  feems  fo. 

Arid  yet,  continued  he,  were  there 
a  Point,  in  which  fuch  Dijfeiitients  ever 
agreed^  this  Agreanejit  would  be  no  mean 
Argument  in  favour  of  its  Truth  and  Juji- 
nej's.  But  where,  replied  I,  is  this 

Agreement  to  be  found  ? 

He  anfwered  me  by  aiking,  What  if 
it  fhould  appear,  that  there  were  certain 
OriginalCharacteristicsandPre- 
CONCEPTIONS  OF  GooD,  whlch  Were  Na- 

TURALjUnIFORM  ANcCoMMOtQTO  ALL 

Men  ;  which  all  recognized  in 'their  'various 
Purjuits  \  and  that  the  Difference  lay  only 
In  the  applying  them  to  Particu- 
lars ?  This  requires,  faid  I,  to  be 
illuftrated.  As  if,  continued  he,  a 
Company  of  Travellers,  in  fome  wide 
Foreft,  were  all  intending  for  one  City, 
I  2  but 
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Part  I.    ^'^t  each  by  a  Route  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

w— ,.— -J  The  Roads  indeed  would  be 'u^r/(?z/j,  and 
many  perhaps/^//^  ;  but  ail  vvho  travelled, 
would  have  one  End  in  view.  It  is 

evident  J  faid  I,  they  would.  So  fares 

it  then,  added  he,  with  Mankind  in  pur- 
fuit  of  Good.  The  Ways  indeed  are  Many, 
but  what  they  feek  is  One. 

For  milance  :  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
any»  who  in  purfuit  of  their  Good,  were 
for  living  the  Life  of  a  Bird,  an  Infeft,  or 
a  Fifh  ?  None.  And  why  not  ? 

It  v/ould  be  inconfiftent,  aniwered  I, 
with  their  Nature.  You  fee  then, 

faid  he,  they  all  agree  in  this ^that  what 

they  purfue,  ought  to  be  conjijlent^  and 
agreeable  to  their  proper  Nature.  So 
ought  it,  faid  I,  undoubtedly.  If  fo, 
continued  he,  one  F re-conception  is  dif- 
covered,  which  is  commo7iio  Good  in  gene- 
ral  It  is,  that  all  Good  is  Jhppofedfome- 

ihing  agreeable  to  Nature.  This  in- 

deed, replied  I,  feems  to  be  agreed  on  all 
hands. 

6  But 
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But  again,  faid  he, Is  there  a  Man  Part  L 

fcarcely  to  be  found  of  a  Temper  fo  truly   ^--'"•*'~~ 
mortified,  as  to  acquiefce  in  the  lowefi^  and 
fhorteft  Necejfaries  of  Life  f  Who  aims  not, 
if  he  be  able,  at  fomethingy jrr/'^r,  fome- 
xKin^  better'^  I  repUed,  Scarcely  one. 

Do  not  Multitudes  purfue,  faid  he, 
■infinite  Objeds  of  Defire,  acknowledged, 
every  one  of  them,  to  be  in  no  refpe£t 

Necejfaries  ? Exquifite  Viands,  deli- 

ciousWines, fplendid  Apparel,  curiousGar- 
dens;  magnificent  Apartmentsadornedwith 
Pidures  and  Sculpture;  Mufic  and  Poetry, 
and  the  whole  Tribe  of  Elegant  Arts  ? 
It  is  evident,  faid  I.  If  it  be, 

continued  he,  it  fhould  feem  that  they  all 
confidered  the  Chief  or  Sovereign  GgoJ,  not 
to  be  that,  which  conduces  to  bare  Exifence 
or  mere  Bei?2g ;  for  to  this  the  Necejfaries 
alone  are  adequate.  I  replied  they  were. 
But  if  not  this,  it  muft  be  fomewhat 
conducive  to  that^  which  is  Juperior  to  mere 
Being.  It  mull.  And  what,  con- 

tinued he,  can  this  be,  but  Well-Being  ? 
,  I  3  Well- 
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Well-Being,  under  the  various'  Shapes,  in 
v/hich  differing  Opinions  paint  it?  Or  can 
you  fuggeft  any  thing  elfe?  I  replied,- 
I  could  not.  Mark  here,  then,  con- 

tinued he,  another  F re-conception^  in  which 

they  all  agree ^-—the  Sovereign  Good  i? 

{.oWit^y\idJicoinducive^  not  ta  mere  Beings  but 
to  Well-being.  I  replied,  jt  had  fo  ap^ 

peared. 

Again,  continued  he.  What  labour, 
what  expence,  to  procure  thofe  rarities, 
vvhich  our  own  poor  country  is  unable  to 
pfford  us  ?  How  is  the  world  raufacked  to 
its  utmoft  verges,  and  luxury  and  arts 

imported  from  every   quarter  ? Nay 

more -How  do  we  bafBe  Nature  her- 

felf;  invert  her  Order;  feek  the  Vegetables 
of  Spring  in  the  rigours  of  W^inter,  and 
Winter's  Ice,  during  the  heats  of  Sum- 
iner  ?  I  replied,  We  did.  And 

what  difappointment,  what  remorfe,  when 
endeavours  fail  ?  It  is  true.  If  this 
then  be  evident,  faid  he,  it  fliould  feem, 
|:hat  whatever  we  defire  as  our  Chief  and 

S^'per 
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Sovereign  Good,  is  fomething  which,  as  far  Part  I. 
aspojjible,  we  would  accommodate  to  all  Places 
and  Times,         I  anfwered,  fo  it  appeared. 
See  then,  faid  he,  another  of  its  Cha^ 
raBeriJiics,  another  Pre-conception, 

But  farther  Hill What  conteftsfor 

Wealth  ?  What  fcrambling  for  Property  ? 
What  perils  in  thepurfuit;  what  foil icitude 
in  the  maintenance? — And  why  all  this  ? 
To  what  Ptirpo/e,  what  EndF — Or  is  not 
the  reafon  plain  ?  Is  it  not  that  Wealth 
may  continually  procure  us,  whatever  w^e 
fancy  Good-,  and  make  that  perpetual^ 
which  would  otherwife  be  tranfient? 
I  replied,  it  feemed  fo.  Is  it  not  far- 

ther defired,  z.^  fiipplying  us  from  ourfelves  ; 
when,  without  it,  we  muft  be  beholden  to 
the  benevolence  of  others,   and  depend  on 
their  caprice  iov  all  that  we  enjoy? 
It  is  true,  faid  I,  this  feems  ^  reafon. 

Again IsnotPoi£^^rofeverydegree 

as  much  contefted  for,  as  Wealthf  Are  not 

magiftracies,  honours,  principalities,  and 

I  4  empire, 
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Part  I.     empire,  the  fubjedis   of  ftrife,  and  everr 
iafting  contention  \  I  replied,  They 

were.  And  why,  faid  he,  this  ?  To 

obtain  what  End  ? Is  it  not  to  help  us, 

like  wealth,  to  the  PoJJeJJion  of  what  we 
dejire?  Is  it  not  farther  to  ajcertaiii,  to 
pcure  our  enjoyments ;  that  when  ethers 
would  deprive  us^  we  may  \iQ  ftro?ig  enough 
to  rejijl  them  f  I  replied,  it  was. 

Or  to  invert  the  whole — ^— Why  are 
there,  who  feek  receiTes  the  moll  di'ilant 
and  retired  ?  fly  courts  and  power,  and 
fubmit  to  Parcimqny  and  Objcurity  ?  Vv'  hy, 
all  this,  but  from  the  fame  intention  ? 
Trom  an   Opinion  that  jmall  pofTeffions, 

ufed  moderately,   are  permanent that 

larger  pofleffions  raife  envy,  and  are  more 
frequently  invaded- — —that  the  Scijcty  of 
Power  and  Dignity  is  more  precarious^  than 
that  of  Retreat )  and  that  therefore  they 
have  chofen,  v^'hat  is  moft  eligible  upon  the 
ni-holef  It  is  not,  faid  I,  improbable, 

$hat  they  ad  by  fome  fuch  motive. 
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Do  you  not  fee  then,  continued  he,  two  Part  I, 
or  three  more  P rc-cofice f->t ions  oith^  Sotjc-    *-— v— 
reig?2  Good,  which  are  fought  for  by  all,'  as 
effential  to  conf :  itute  it  ?  And  what, 

faid  I,  are  thefe?  That  it  fhduld 

not  be  tranfient,,  nor  derived  from  the 
Will  of  others,  nor  in  tioeir  Power  to  take 
'away ;  but  be  durable^  Jef  derived,  and  (if 
I  may  ufe  the   ExprefTion)  indeprivabie. 

I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  appears  fo. 
But  we- have  already  found  it  to  be  con- 
fidered  j  asyjOTf//'/)^^  agreeable  to  our  'Nature^ 
conducive^  not  to  mere  Being,  but  to  Well- 
Beings  and  what  we  aim  to  have  accomnio- 
ddte  to  all  Places  and^i^nes.         We  have. 

There  may  be  othr  Charaderiftics^ 
faid  he,  but  thefe  I  think  fufficient  See 
then  its  Idea ;  behold  it,  as  colieded  from 
the  Origmai^  Natural^  and  Umverjal  Pre- 
conceptions cf  all  Mankind.  The  Sove- 
reign Good,  they  have  taught  us,  ought 

tobefomething- Agreeable  to  our 

NaturejConducivetoWell-Beingj 

AcCOM- 
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?art  I,    Accommodate  to  all  Places  and 
"""^^^^  Times;  Durable, Self-derived, and 
Indeprivable.  Your  account,  faid 

,       I3  appears  jufl. 

It  matters,  continued  he,  little,  how 
they  err  in  the  Application* — if  they  covet 
that  as  agreeable  to  Nature^  which  is  in  it- 

felf  moil  Contrary if  they  would  have 

that  as  Durable^  which  is   in  itfelf  moft 

Tranfient that  2l% Independent,  and  their 

own,  which  is  moft  precarious  and  Servile. 
It  is  enough   for  us,  if  we  know  their 

jlim enough,  if  we  can  difcover,  what 

itis  theypropofe -the  Means SindMetbod 

may  be  abfurd,  as  it  happens.  I  an- 

fwered,  their  Aim  w^as  fufficient  to  prove 
what  he  had  afferted. 

It  is  true,  replied  he,  it  is  abundantly 
fufficient.  And  yet  perhaps,  even  tho'  this 
were  ever  fo  certain,  it  would  not  be  al- 
together foreign,  were  we  to  examine, 
how  they  ad: ;  how  they  fucceed  in  ap- 
plying thefe  Univerfals  to  Particular  Sub- 

jeBs. 
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jedlsi    Should  they  be  found  juji  in  the  Part  I. 

Apphcation,  we  need  look  no  farther u.^v~-^ 

The  true  Sovereign  Good  would  of  courfe 
be  Flain  and  Obvious-,  and  we  Ihould  have 
no  more  to  do,  than  to  follow  the  beaten 
road.  It  is  granted,  replied  I.     But 

what  if  they  err  ?  Time  enough  for 

that,  faid  he,  when  we  are  fatisfied  that       ^  . 
they  do.     We  ought  firfl:  to  inform  our- 
felves,  whether  they  may  not  poffibly  be 
in  the  right.         I  fubmitted,  and  begged 
Jiim  to  proceed  his  own  way. 

§  3.  Will  you  then,  faid  he,  in  this 
ilifquifition  into  Human  Conduct,  allow 

me  this That  fuch,  as  is  the  Species 

of  Life,  which  every  one  choofes ;  fuch  is 
his  Idea  of  Hafpinefs^  fuch  his  Conception 
of  the  Sovereign  Good?  I  feem,  faid  I, 

to  comprehend  You,  but  fhould  be  glad 
You  would  illiiftrate.  His  Meaning, 

he  anfwered,  was  no  more  than  this 

If  a  Man  prefer  a  Life  oilnduflry^  it  is  be- 
Ipaufe  he  has  an  Idea  of  Happinefs  in  Wealth ; 
jf  he  preferp  a  Life  of  Gaiety ,  it  is  from  a 

like 


^^^tfw^^^nn**^ 
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Part  I.  lil-e  Idea  concerning  Pleafure,  And  the 
fame,  we  fay,  holds  true  in  every  other 
Inftance.  I  told  him,  it  muft  cer" 

tainly. 

And  can  you  recoiled,  faid  he,  any 
Life,  but  what  is  a  Life  oiBuJinefs\  or  of 
Leifure  ?  I  anfwered,'  None.  And 
is  not  the  great  End  of  Bujinefs  either 
Fower,  ox  Wealth?  It  is.  Mull 

not  every  hife  therefore  of  Bujinefs   be 
either  Political  ox  Lucrative ?         It  muft. 
Again — Are  not  IntelleSi  and  Senfe, 
■  thp'  SouPs  leading  Powers?  They  are. 

And  in  Leifure  are  w^  not  ever 
feeking,  to  gratify  one  or  the  other? 
We  are..  Mvift  not  every  Life  there- 

fore of  Leifure  be  either  Pie afur able ^  or 
Contemplative  ?  If  you  confine  Pleafure, 
laid  I,  to  Senfe^  I  think  it  neceflarily  muft. 
If  it  be  lioifo  confijtedy  faid  he,  we 
confound  all  Inquirj.  Allow  it, 

Mark  then,  faid  he,  the  two  grand 
Genera,  the  Lives  of  .Business  and  of 

Leisure 
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Leisure ^^mark  alfo  xhtfubordinate  Part  I. 

Species)  the   Political    and   Lucra-   '-^"^'"^ 
TiVE,    the    Contemplative    and 

Pleasurable Can  you  think  of  any 

other,  which  thefe  will  not  include? 
I  replied,  I  knew  of  none.  It  is  pojr- 

fible  indeed,  faid  he,  that  there  may  be 
other  Lives  framed,  by  the  blending  of 
thefe,  two  or  more  of  them  together. 
But  if  we  feparate  with  accuracy,  we 
fhall  find  that  here  they  all  terminate. 
I  replied,  fo  it  feemed  probable. 

If  then,  continued  he,  we  would  be 
exaQ;  in  our  Inquiry,  we  mufl  examine 
thefe  four  Lives,  and  mark  their  Confe- 
quences»  It  is  thus  only  we  ihall  learn, 
how  far  thofe,  v/ho  embrace  them,  find 
that  Good  and  Happinefs,  which  we  know 
they  all  piirfue,  I  made  anfwer,  it 

feemed  neceflary,  and  I  fhould  willingly 
attend  him. 

§  4.  To  begin  then,  faid  he,  with  the 
Political  Life,    Let  us  fee  the  Good, 

ufually 
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ufually  fought  after  here*  To  a  private 
Man,  it  is  the  favour  of  fomc  Prince,  or 
Commonwealth;  the  honours  and  emo- 
luments derived  from  this  favour;  the 
court   and    homage    of  mankind  ;     the 

power  of  commanding  others -To  a 

Prince,,  it  is  the/ame  thing  nearly,  only 
greater  in  Degree  \  a  larger  command ;  a 
llrider  and  more  fervile  homage ;  glory, 

conqueft,  and  extended  empire -Am  I 

right  in  my  defcription  ?  I  replied, 

I  thought  he  was.  Whether  then,  faid 
he,  all  this  deferves  the  Name  of  Good  or 
not,  I  do  not  controvert.  Be  it  one,  or 
the  other,  it  affeds  not  our  Inquiry.  All 
that  I  would  afk  concerning  it,  is  this — — ^ 
Do  you  not  think  it  a  Good  (if  it  really 
be  one)  derived  from  Foreign  and  External 
Caiifes?  tJndoubtedly,  replied  h 

It  cannot  come  then  from  ourfelves,  or  be 
felf-derived.         It  cannot.  And  what 

Ihall  we  fay  as  to  its  Duration  and  Stabi- 
lity? Isit  fo/r;»  and  lafiing^  that  we  can- 
not be  deprived  of  it  ?  I  fhould  imagine, 
faid  Ij  quite  otherwife.         You  infill  not 

then, 
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then,  fald  he,  on  my  appeaUng  to  Hifiory,  Part  1. 
You  acknowledge  the  Fate  of  Favourites,   ^  '~^ 
of  Empires,  and  their  Owners.         I  re- 
pUed,  I  did. 

If  fo,  faid  he,  it  fhould  feem  that  this 
Political  Good^vfhizh.  they  feek,  correfponds 
not  to  the  F re-conceptions  of  being  Durable^ 
and  Indepri'vable,  Far  from  it.  But 
it  appeared  juft  before,  not  to  hz  felf-de" 
rived.  It  did.  You  fee  then, 

faid  he,  that  in  three  of  our  P re-conceptions 
it  intirely  fails.  So  indeed,  faid  I,  it 

appears. 

But  farther,  faid  he — We  are  told  of 
this  GW,that  In  the  Pojfejfion  it  is  attended 
with  Anxiety  \  and  that  when  loft,  it  is 
ufually  loft  with  Ignominy  and  DiJ grace  ; 
nay,  often  with  profecutions  and  the  bit- 
tereft  refentments ,  with  mulds,  with 
exile,  and  death  itfelf. .  It  is  frequently, 
faid  I,  the  cafe.  How  then,  faid  he, 

can  it  anfwer  that  other  Pre-conception^  of 
contributing  to  our  TVell-Beifig?  Can  that- 

contribute 
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Part  I.    contfiblite   to  Well-Beingy  yv^hofe   Confe-^ 
*.m>--r--'*   quence^  lead  to  Calamity,  and  whofe  Pr^- 
feiice  im'gYiQ^  Anxiety  ?        ]  his,  it  mull  be 
conteired,  faid  1,  appears  not  probable* 

But    onc6  more,    faiJ  he^ -There 

2iV&cQx\:2iin.  Huhits  OT  Dlfpojitions  of  Mindt^ 
called  Sincerity,  Generofity,  Candour, 
Plain-dealing,  Juilice,  Honour,  Honefly, 
and  the  like.  There  are.  And  it  has 
been  generally  believed,  that  thefe  are 
agrecahle  to  hlatiire,  Affuredly. 

But  it:  has  been  as  generally  believed,  that 
the  Political  Good,  vve  fpeab  of >  is  often  not 
to  be  acquired  bat  by  He  bits,  contrary  to 
thefe ;  and  which,  if  theje  are  Natural, 
mud  of  necelTity  be  umiaturaL  AVhat 

Habits,  faid -I,  do  you  mean  ?  Flattery, 
anfv^^ered  he, IHffirnulation,  Intrigue:  upon 
occafiocj  perhaps  Iniquity,  Falihood,  and 
Fraud.  It  is  poiilble   indeed,    faid  I, 

that  thefe  V£i2rj  jornetimes,  be  thought  necef- 
fary.  '  How  then,  faid  he,  can  that 

Goodho.  agreeable  to  Nature^  wliich  cannot 
be  acquired^    but   by   Habits  contrary  to 

Nature  f 
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Nature  ?  Your  Argument,    fkid  I,  Part  I, 

feemsjuft.  '^''^ 

If  then,  faid  he,  we  have  reafoned 
rightly,  and  our  Conclufions  may  be  de- 
pended on;  it  ihould  feem  that  the  sup- 
posed Good,  which  the  Political  Life 
purfues^  correfponds  not^  in  any  Inftance,  to 
our  Pre-conceptio72s  of  the  So  ve  r  e  i  g  n  Good, 
I  anfwered,  So  it  appeared* 

§  5.  Let  us  quit  then,  faid  he,  the  Poli- 
tical Life,  and  pafs  to  the  L u  c  R  A  T  j  v  e  . The 
Objed:  of  this  is  Wealth.  Admit  it. 
And  is  it  not  too  often,  faid  he,  the 
Cafe,  that  to  acquire  this,  we  are  tempted 
to  employ  fome  oi  thofe  Habits^  which  we 
have  juft  condemned  d.'s>  Unnatural?  Such, 
I  mean,  as  Fraud,  Falfhood,  Injuftice,  and 
the  like  ?  It  muft  be  owned,  faid  I, 

too  often. 

Besides,  continued  he What  Ihall 

we  fay  to  the  EJieem,  the  Frienditip^  and 

Love  of  Mankind^  Are  they  worth  having  ? 

K.  Is 
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Part  I.    Is  it  agreeabk^  think  you,   to  Nature^  to 

^ "'~  -^   endeavour  to  deferve  them  ?       Agreeable, 

faid  I,  to  Nature,  beyond  difpute.  If 

fo,  then  to  merit  Hatred  and  Contempt^ 

faid  he,  muft  needs  be  contrary  to  Nature. 

Undoubtedly.         And  is  there  any 

thing  which  fo  certainly  merits  Hatred 2ind 

Contempt,  as  %  mere  Lucrative  Life,  fpent 

in  the  tiniform  Purfuit  of  Wealth  I 

I  replied,  I   believed  there  was  nothing. 

If  fo,  faid  he,  then  as  to  correfpond- 

ing  with  our  Pre-conceptionsy  the  Lucrative 

Good,  in  this  refpeO:,  fares  no  better  than 

the  Political.  It  appears  not. 

And  what  ihall  we  fay  as  to  Anxiety  ? 
Is  not  both  the  Pojfejfion  and  Purftiit  of 
Wealth,  to  thofe  who  really  love  it,  ever 
anxious  ?  It  feems  fo.  And  why 

anxious,  "but  from  a  Certainty  of  its  Infta- 
bility\  from  an  Experience,  how  obnoxious 
it  is  to  every  crofs  Event ;  how  eafy  to  be 
loit  and  transferred  to  others,  by  the  fame 
Fraud  and   Rapine,  which  acquired  it  to 

ourfelves  ? This  is  indeed  the  triteft  of 

of 
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all  Topics.     The  Poets  and  Orators  have  Part  L 
long  ago  exhaufted  it.      It  is  true,  faid  I, 
they  have.  May  we  not  venture  then, 

faid  he,  upon  the  whole,  to  pafs  the  jame 
Senrence  on  the  Lucrative  Life,  as  we 

have  already  on  .the  Political tka:  it 

propofes  not  a  Good,  correfpondtnt  to  thofe 
Pre-conceftions,  by  which  we  Tzuld  all  be 
giTjerfted  in  the  Good,  u^bicb  ive  are 
all  feeking  ?  I  anfwered,  we  might 

juftly. 

§  6.  I?  then  neither  the  Lucrative 
Life^  nor  the  Political^  faid  he,  procure 
that  Good  which  we  defire  :  fhall  we  feek 
it  from  the  Pleasurable  ?  Shall  we 
make  Pleasure  our  Goddefsf 


■Pleafurey 


Whom  Love  attends,  and  (oft  DefirCy  and 

Words 
Alluring^  apt  tbefteadiefi  Heart  to  bend. 

So  fays  the  Poet,  and  plaufible  his  Doc- 
trine. PlauGb'e,  faid  I,  indeed, 

K  2  Let 
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Part  L  Let  it  then,  continued  he,  be  3l  plea- 
'^'  '"■-'  furable  World \  a  Race  oiharmlefs^  loving 
Animals ;  an  E^lyjian  Temperature  of  Sun- 
fhine  and  Shade.  Let  the  Earthy  in  every 
garter,  refemble  our  own  dear  Country; 
where  never  was  a  Froft,.  never  a  Fog, 
never  a  Day,  but  was  deHcious  and  ferene. 
I  was  a  Httle  embarrafled  at  this  un- 
expected Flight,  'till  recolleding  myfelf, 
I  told  him,  (but  Hill  with  fome  Surprize) 
that,  in  no  degree  to  difparage  either  my 
Country  or  m.y  Countrymen,  I  had  never 
found  Either  fo  exquifite,  as  he  now 
fuppofed  them.  There  are  then,  it 

feems,  faid  he,    in   the  Natural  Worlds 
and  even  in  our  own  beloved  Country, 
fuch  things  as  Storms  and    Tempejls ;  as 
pinching  Colds^  and  fcorching  Heats. 
I  replied,  there  were.  And  confe- 

quent  to  thefe,  Difeafe^  and  Famine^  and 
infinite  Calamities.         There  are. 
And   in  the  Civil  or  Human  World,  we 
have  D  if  cord  and  Contention  ;  or  (as  the 

Poet 
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Poet  better  *  defcribes  it) 

Cruel  Revenge,  and  rancorous  Defpife^ 
DiJloyalTreafo?iy  and  heart-bur ni fig  Hate, 

We  have.  Alas  !  then,  poor 

Pleafure!  Where  is  that  Good,  accommo- 
date to  every  Time ;  jutted  to  every  Place  ; 
Jelf-derivedy  not  dependent  on  Foreign  Ex- 
ternal Caufesf  Can  it  be  Pleasure,  on 
fuch  a  changeable,  fuch  a  turbulent  Spoty  as 
this  ?  I  repHed,  I  thought  not. 

And  what  indeed,  were  the  Worlds 
faid  he,  modelled  to  a  Temperature  themofi 
exaB?  Were  the  Rigours  of.  the  Seafons 
never  more  to  be  known ;  nor  Wars,  De- 
vaftations.  Famines,  or  Difeafes  ?  Admit- 
ting all  this,  (which  we  know  to  be  im- 
fojjible)  Q?in  we  find  ftill  in  Pleafure  that 
lengthened  Duration  i  which  we  confider  as 
an  EJfential^  to  conftitute  the  Sovereign 
Good"^ — — Afkthe  Glutton,  the  Drinker, 
K  3  the 


*  Spencer's /^^/ry^f^jB.  2.  Cant.  7.  Stanz.  22» 
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the  Man  of  Gaiety  and  Intrigue,  whether 
they  know  any  E?2Joyment^  not  to  be  can- 
celled by  Satiety?  Which  does  not  haftily 
pafs  away  into  the  tedious  Intervals  of /«■- 

difference?-' Or  yielding  all  this  too, 

(which  we  know  cannot  be  yielded)  where 
are  we  to  find  our  Good^  how  poiTefs  it  in 
^ge?  In  that  Eve  of  Life,  declining  Age, 
when  the  Power  of  Senje,  on  which  ail  de- 
fends^  like  the  fetting  Sun,  is  gradually  for-- 
Jaking  us  ? 

I  SHOULD  imagine,  faid  I,  that  Pleajiire 
was  no  mean  Adverfary,  fmce  you  em- 
ploy, in  attacking  her>  fo  much  of  your 
Rhetof^ic.     Without  heeding  what  I  faid, 

he  purfued  his  Subjed: Bende,  if  this 

be  our  Good^  our  Happinefs,  and  our  Endi 
to  what  purpofe  Powers,  which  bear  no 

'Relation  to  it  ? -Why  Memory  ?  Why 

Reajon  ?  Mere  Senjation  might  have  been 
as  exqiiijite^  had  we  been  Flies  or  Earth- 
worms"  Or  can  it  be  proved  otherwife? 

I  replied,  I  could  not  fay.        No  Ant- 
tnali  continued  he,  poffeffes  its  Faculties  in 

vain. 
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'i^ain.  And  fhall  Man  derive  no  Good  Part  I. 
from  his  beft^  his  moft  eminent  ?  From  ^''"^ 
That,  which  of  all  is  peculiar  to  himfelf  ? 
For  as  to  Growth  and  Nutrition,  i\iQj  are 
not  wanting  to  the  meaneft  Vegetable;  and 
for  Senfes,  there  are  Animals ^  which  per- 
haps exceed  us  in  them  all. 

§  7.  Th  I  s  feems,  faid  I,  no  mean  Ar- 
gument in  favour  of  Contemplation. 
The  Contemplative  Life  gives  Reafon 
all  the  Scope,  which  it  can  defire.  And 
of  all  Lives,  anfwered  he,  would  it  furely 
be  the  beft,  did  we  dwell,  Yikt  Milton^ s 
Uriel,  in  the  Sw2^s  bright  Circle.  Then 
might  we  plan  indeed  the  moft  Roma^itic 
Kind  of  Happinefs.  Stretched  at  Eafe, 
without  Trouble  or  Moleftation,  we  might 
pafs  our  Days,  contemplating  the  Uni- 
verfe ;  tracing  its  Beauty ;  loft  in  Wonder ; 
^avifhed  with  Ecitacy,   and  I  know  not 

what- But  here  alas  !  on  ihi?>  fublunary, 

this  turbulent  Spot,  (as  we  called  it  not 

long  fmce)  how  little  is  this,  or  any  thing 

like  it,  fraEticable?—~-Y<d^%  arife,  which 

K  4  dim 
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dim  our  Profpefhs — the  Cares  of  Life  ^tt-^ 
petually  moleft  us — Is  Contemplation fiiited 
to  a  Place^  like  this?  It  muft  be  owned, 
faid  I,  not  extremely.  How  then  is  it 

the  Sovereign  Good,  which  fhould  be  Ac- 
commodate to  every  Place  ^  I  replied, 
it  feemed  not  probable. 

But  fartherj  faid  he Can  we  enjoy 

the  Sovereign  Good,  and  be  at  the  fame 
time  vexed^  and  agitated  by  Fajjion  ?  Does 
not  this  feem  a  Paradox  ?  I  anfwered, 
it  did.  Suppofe  then  an  Event  were  to 
happen — not  an  Inundation,  ox  Ma  [fa  ere — 
but  an  Acquaintance  on\j  ^lyo^  a  difrefpeB- 
fill  Word  \  a  Servant  chance  to  break  a 
J-avo, trite  Fiec.  oj Furniture — What  would 

inftru^l:  us  to  endure  this? Co?2templa- 

tion,  iheory,  Abftradions?  Why  not, 
faid  I  ?  I^  o,  replied  he  with  Warmth, 
(quoting  the  Poet)  not 

*  Iho'^  all  the  Stars 

'Thou  know^Jl  by  Name,  and  all  the  Etherial 
Powers.  For 

*  Par.  Lofti  B.  I2«  ver.  576? 
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For  does  not  Exp'-rience  teach  us,  abun-  Part  I. 
dantly  teach  us,  that  our  deepeft  Philofo-  '  '  ' 
pherSj  as  to  Temper  and  Behaviour^  are  as 
very  Children  for  the  moft  part,  as  the 
meaneft  and  moft  iUiterate  ?  A  little  more 
Arrogance  perhaps,  from  Prefumption  of 
what  they  know,  but  not  a  grain  more  of 
Magnanimity y  oi  Candour  and  calm  Indu- 
ranee. 

You  are  fomewhat  too  fevere,  faid  I, 
in  cenfuring  of  all.  There  are  better  and 
worfe  among  Them,  as  among  Others. 
•  The  Difference  is  no  way  propor- 
tioned^ faid  he,  to  the  ^lantity  of  their 
Knowledge ;  fo  that  whatever  be  its  Caufe, 
it  can't  be  imputed  to  their  Speculations. — 
Befides,  can  you  really  imagine,  we  came 
here  only  to  Thi?ik  ?  Is  ASling  a  Circum- 
ftance,  which  \^  foreign  to  Our  Character  ^ 

—Why  then  fo  many  Social  AffeBions, 

which  all  of  us  feel,  even  mfpite  of  oijr- 
felves  ?  Are  we  to  fupprefs  them  All,  as 
ufelefs  and  unnatural?  The  Attempt, 

ireplied  I,  mull  needs  be  found  impracti-^ 

cable. 
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cable.  Where  they  oncQ fupprejfed^  faid 
hcj  the  Confequences  would  be  fomewhat 
ftrange.  We  Ihould  hear  no  more  of  Fa- 
ther, Brother,  Hulband,  Son,  Citizen,  Ma- 
giftrate,  and  Society  ttjelf.  And  were  this 
ever  the  Cafe,  ill  (I  fear)  would  it  fare 
with  even  Contemplation  itfelf.  It  would 
certainly  be  but  bad  Specul  ting^  among 
lawlefs  Barbarians Unaflbciated  Ani- 
mals  -^h^xQ  Strength  alone  of  ^o^  was 

to  conftitute  Dominion,  and  the   Conteft 
came  to  be  (as  *  Horace  defcribes  it) 

— - — glandem  atqiie  cubilia  propter^ 
Unguibus  ^  pugnis^  dein  fujiibus—^ 

Bad  enough,  replied  I,  of  all  con- 
fcience. 

It  fhould  feem  then,  faid  he,  that  not 
even  the  best  Contemplative  Life, 
however  noble  its  Obje^f^  was  agreeable 
to  our  .present  Nature^  or  conjijient 

with 
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with  our  prefent  Situation.  I  confefs,  Parti, 

faid  I,  you  appear  to  have  proved  fo. 
But  if  this  be  allowed  true  of  the  Beft^ 
the  moft  Excellent ;  what  fhali  we  fay  to 
the  Mockery  of  Monkery  \  the  Farce  of 
Friar s\  the  ridiculous  Mummery  of  being 
fequeftred  in  a  Chyfter  f  This  furely  is  too 
low  a  Thing,  even  to  merit  an  Examina- 
tion. I  have  no  Scruples  here,  faid  I, 
you  need  not  wafte  your  Time. 

§  8.  If  that,  faid  he,  be  your 'Opinion, 
let  us  look  a  little  backward.  For  our 
memory's  fake  it  may  be  proper  to  reca- 
pitulate. I  replied,  it  would  be  highly 
acceptable.  Thus  then,  faid  he — -— 
We  have  examined  the  four  grand  Lives ^ 
which  we  find  the  Generality  of  Men  em- 
brace ;  the  Lucrative^  and  the  Political  j 
the  Pleafurable^  and  the  Contemplative. 
And  we  have  aimed  at  proving  that — — - 
to  juch  a  Being  as  Man,  with  fuch  a  Body, 
fuch  AffeSiions^Juch  Senfes^  and  fuch  an  In- 

tellecl placed  in  fiich  a  Wov^LH^fubjeBi 

to  fuch  Incidents-— not  one  of  thefe  Lives  ?i 
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Part  I.  produSfive  of  that  Good,  which  we Jind  all 
Men  to  recognize  thro*  the  fame  uniform 
pRE-coNCEPTiONs;  andwhichthro  one  or 
other  ofthefe  Lives  they  all  cf  them  purfue. 

§  9.  You  have  juftly,  faid  I,  colle<3;ed 
the  Sura  of  your  Inquiries.  And 

happy,  faid  he,  ihould  I  think  it,  were 
they  to  terminate  here.  I  afked  him. 

Why  ?  Becaufe,  repUed  he,  to  in- 

fmuate  firft,  that  all  Man¥md  are  in  the 
wrong ;  and  then  to  attempt  afterwards, 
to  fhew  one* s felf  oxA-j  to  be  right;  is  a 
Degree  of  Arrogance,  which  I  would  not 
wiUingly  be  guilty  of.  I  ventured  here 
to  fay,  That  I  thought  he  need  not  be  fo 
diffident — ■ — that  a  Subjedl,  where  ones 
own  7«2f/?r^  appeared  concerned  {q  nearly^ 
would  well  juftify  every  Scruple,  and  even 
the  fevereft  Inquiry,  There,  faid,  he 

you  fay  fomething— there  you  encourage 

me  indeed.      For  what ; Are  we  not 

cautioned  againft  Count  erf eits^  even  in  Mat- 
ters of  meaneft  Value?  If  a  Piece  of  Metal 
be  tendered  us,  which  fcems  doubtful,  do 

we 
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we  not  hefitate  ?  Do  we  not  try  it  by  the  Part  I. 
Tefli  before  we  take  it  for  Current? — And   ^""^ 
is  not  this  deemed  Prudence  P  Are  we  not 
cenfured,  if  we  ad  otherwife  ?— — How 
much  more  then  does  it  behove  us  not  to 
be  impofed  on  /lere  C  To  be  diffident  and 
fcrupuloufly  exa£l,  where  Impofture^  if  once 
admitted,  may  tempt  us  to  far  worfe  Bar- 
gain,thanever  Glaucus made  with  Diomed? 
What  Bargain,  faid  I,  do  you  mean  F 
'     The  Exchange,   repHed  he,   not  of 
Gold  for  Brafsy  but  of  Good  for  Ew7,  and 

of  Happinefs  for  Mifery- But  enough  of 

this,  fince  you  have  encouraged  me  to 
proceed — We  are  feeking  that  GW,  which 
we  think  others  have  not  found.  Permit 
me  thus  to  purfue  my  Subjedl. 

§  10.  Every  Being  on  this  our  T^err- 
rejirial  Jewelling,  exifts  encompajfed  with 
infinite  0/^V^j- ;  exifts  among  Animals /^w^, 
and  Animals  wild\  among  Plants  and  Ve- 
getables of  a  thoufand  diff'erejjt  Qualities, 
among  Heats  and  Colds,  Tempefts  and 
Calms,  the  Friendlhips  and  Difcords  of 

heterO" 
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Part  T.    heterogeneous  Elefnejtts What  fay  you  ? 

Are  all  thefe  Things  exadly  xhcfimeto  it ; 
or  do  they  differ^  thinii  you  in  their  Ef~ 
feBs  and  Confequences  ?  They  differ, 

faid  I,  widely.  Some  perhaps  then, 

faid  he,  are  Apt^  Co?2gruoiis,  and  ./Agreeable 
to  its  Natural  State.  I  replied,  they 

were.  Others  are  In-apt^  Incongruous, 

and  Di [agree able.  They  are. 

And  others  again  are  Indifferent,        They 
are. 

It  fhould  feem  then,  faid  he,  if  this  be 
allowed,  that  to  e'oery  individual  Being, 
without  the  leajl  Exception^  the  whole  Mafs 
of  things  External,  from  the  great  eft  to  the 
meaneft,  ftood  in  the  Relations  of  either 
Agreeable y  Difagreeahle,  or  Indifterent. 
I  repHed,  fo  it  appeared. 

But  tho'  this,  continued  he,  be  true 
in  the  general^  it  is  yet  as  certain  when  we 
defcend  to  Particulars,  that  what  is  Agree- 
able to  one  Species  is  Difagre cable  to  another', 
and  not  only  fo,  but  perhaps  Indifferent  to 

a 
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a  third.     Inftances  of  this  kind,  lie  faid,  Part  I. 
were  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.  '  ^-— v— ' 

I  REPLIED,  it  was  evident.  Whence 
then,  faid  he,  this  Diverfity^ — —It  cannot 
arife  from  the  Externals— — -for  Water  is 
equally  Water^  whether  to  a  Man,  or  to  a 
Fijh ;  whether,  operating  on  the  one,  it 
Juffocate^  or  on  the  other,  it  give  Life  and 
Vigour,  I  replied,  it  was.  So  is 

Fire,  faid  he,  the  fame  Fire^  however 
various  in  its  Confequences  ;  whether  it 
harden  or  f of  ten,  give  Pleafure  or  Pai77. 
I  replied,  it  was.  But  if  this  £)/- 
*Derfity,  continued  he,  be  not  derived  from 
the  Externals,  whence  can  it  be  elfe  ?— — . 
Or  can  it  poffibly  be  derived  other  wife  than 
from  the  peculiar  ConfiitutioHi  from  the 
Natural  State  of  every  Species  itfelf  ? 
I  replied,  it  appeared  probable. 

Thus  then,  faid  he,   is  it  that  E^ery 

f articular  Species   is,    itf^f  to  itfelf  the 

Meafure  of  all  things  in  the  Vniverfe — that 

as  Things  vary  their  delations  to  it^  they 

vary 
I 
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vary  too  in  their  Value — - — and  that  if  their 
Value  be  ever  doubtful ^  it  can  no  way  be  ad- 
jufted,  but  by  recurring  with  Accuracy  to 
the  Natural  State  of  the  Species,  and  to 
thofe  fever al  Relations,  which  fuch  a  State 
of  cowfe  creates,  1  anfwered,  he  ar- 

gued juftly. 

§11.  To  proceed  then,  fald  he — Tho' 
it  be  true,  that  every  Species  has  a  Natural 
State,  as  we  have  afferted  ;  it  is  not  true, 
that  every  Species  has  a  Senfe  or  Feeling  of 
it.  This  FeeUng  or  Senfe  is  a  Natural 
Eminence  or  Prerogative,  denied  the  Vege- 
table and  Inanimate,  and  imparted  only  to 
the  AnimaL  I  anfwered,  it  was. 

And  think  you,  continued  he,  that  as 
many  as  have  this  Senfe  or  Feeling  of  a 
Natural  State,  are  almeatedixonx  it,  or  in- 
different to  it  ?  Or  is  it  not  more  probable, 
that  they  are  well-affeSled  to  it  ? 
Experience,  faid  I,  teaches  us,  how  well 
they  are  all  afFeaed.  '  You  are  right, 

replied  he.      Eor  what  would  be  more 

abfurd, 
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abfurd,  than  \.o  ht  indifferent  to  their  own  Part  I. 
Welfare  \  or  to  be  aline  at  editors  it,  as  tho' 
it  was  Foreign  and  Unnatural?     I  replied, 
Nothing  could  be  more.  But,  con- 

tinued he,  if  they,  are  welUaffecled  to  this 
their  proper  Natural  Statey  it  fhould  feem 
too  theymuft  be  well- affeSled  X.o  all  thofe 
Externals i  which  appear  apt^  congruous ^  and 
agreeable  to  it.  I  anfwered.  They 

muft.  And  if  fo,  then  ill-affe£fed  0$ 

averfe  to  fuch,  as  appear  the  contrary » 
They  muft.  And  to  fuch  as  appear 

indifferent,  indifferent.  They  muft. 

But  if  this,  faid  he,  be  allowed,  it 
will  follow,  that  in  confequenee  of  thefe 
Appearances^  they  will  think  fome  Exter- 
nals worthy  of  Furfuit  -,  fome  worthy  o^ 
Avoida?ice ;  and  fome  worthy  of  neither. 
It  was  probable,  faid  I,  they  ftiould. 

Hence  then,  faid  he,  another  Divijion 
of  Things  extenial;  that  is,  into  Purjuable^ 
Avoidable^  and  Indifferent — a  Divifion  only 
belonging  to  Beings  Senjitive  and  Animate^ 
Jjecaufe  all,  below  thefe^  can  neither  avoid 

h  nor 
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Part  I.    Xiov piirfue^  I  replied,  They  coul4 

^"^     '   not. 

If,  then,  faid  he,  Man  he  allowed  in 
the  Number  of  xhefs  SeiTfitive  Beings,  thi^ 
Divilion  will  affed:  Man  ~  ■or  to  explain 
more  fully,  the  whole  Mafs  of  Things  extern 
nal  will^  according  to  this  Divifion,  exijl  " 
to  the  Human  Species  in  the  Relations  of  Fur- 
f liable^  Avoidable^  and  Indifferent,  I  re^ 
plied,  They  would. 

Should  we  therefore  defire,  faid  he, 
to  know  what  thefe  things  truly  are,  we 
jnuft  firft  be  informed,  what  is  Man's 
truly  Natural  Constitution.  For 
thus,  you  may  remember,  it  was  fettled  not 
long  fince — that  ev.ery  Species  was  its  own 
'  Standard,     and    that   fwhen   the  Value  of 

'Things  was  doubtful,  the  Species  was  to  be . 
fudied\  the  Relations  to  be  deduced,  which 
were  confequent  to  it  3    and  in  this  manner 
the  Value  of  Things  to  he  adjufled  and  afcer- 
gained,  I  replied,  We  had  fo  agreed 

it.  I  fe^r  then,  faid  he,  we  are  en- 
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gaged  in  a  more  arduous  Undertaking,  a  Part  I. 
Talk  of  more  difficulty,  than  we  were  at   '     ^^"""^ 
firft  aware  of — But  Fortima  Fortes — we 
muft  endeavour  to  acquit  ourfelves  as  well 
as  we  are  able. 

§  12.  That  Man  therefore  has  a 
Bod)\  of  a  Figure  and  internal  StruBure 
peculiar  to  itfelf ;  capable  of  certain  De- 
grees of  Strength,  Agility,  Beauty,  and  the 
like ;  this  I  believe  is  evident,  and  hardly 
wants  a  Proof.  I  anfwered,  I  was 

willing  to  own  it.  That  he  is  capable 

too  of  Ple^fure  and  Pain  ;  is  poffeffed  of 
Senfe^^  Affeciions^  Appetites,  and  Averjions ; 
this  alfo  feems  evident,  and  can  fcarcely  be 
denied.  I  replied,  it  was  admitted. 

We  may  venture  then  to  range  Him 
in  the  TW^^  0/^ Animal  Beings. 
I  replied,  We  might. 

And  think  you,  faid  he,  without  Society y 

you  or  any  Man  could  have  been  born  f 

Moft  certainly  not.  Without 

Bocietji  when  born,  could  you  have  been 

L  2  brought 
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brought  to  Maturity  ?  Moft  certainly 

not.  Had  your  Parents  then  had  no 

Social  AffeBions  tosv2iX(i%  you  in  tha.tperi^ 

'^'^'^-         /ous  State,  that  tedious  Infancy,  ffo  much 

Jambl.  ''     ^ 

Protrept.    longer  than  the  lo??geJi  oi  ot her  Ammd^^) 
^  *  you  muft  l^ave  inevitably  perilhed  thro' 

Want  and  Inability.  I  muft  You 

perceive  then  that  to  Society  you,  and 
every  Man  are  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
Beginning  of  Being,  but  for  the  Continue 
ance<,  We  are. 

Suppose  then  we  pafs  frona  this  Birth 
and  Infancy  of  Man,  to  his  Maturity  an(} 
Perfediion — Is  there  any  Age^  think  you, 
fo  felf-fufficient^  as  that  in  it  he  feels  no 
Wants  ?  What  Wants,  anfwered  I, 

do  you  mean  ?  In  the  firft  and  prin- 

cipal place,  faid  he,  that  of  Food;  then 
perhaps  that  of  Raiment  -,  and  after  thi§, 
a  Dwellings  or  Defence  againft  the  Wea- 
ther. Thefe  Wants,  replied  J,  are 
furely  Natural  at  all  Ages.  And  is  it 
not  agreeable  to  Nature,  fajd  he,  that  they 
fhould  at  all  Ages  htfupplie4?  Af- 
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furedly.  And  is  it  not  7nore  agreeable  Part  I. 

to  have  them  le^^'Z/fupplied,  than  ill? 

It  is.  And  mojl  agreeable,  to  hav^ , 

them  beji  fupplied  ?  Certainly. 

If  there  be  then  any  one  State,  better  than 

all  others^  for  the  fupplying  thefe  Want  si 

this  State y  of  all  other s,  muft  needs  be  moji 

Natural,  It  muft^  \ 

And  what  Supply y  faid  he,  of  thefe 
Wants,  fhall  we  efteem  the  meanefl^  which  * 
we  can  conceive? — Would  it  not  be  fome- 
thing  like  this?'  Had  we  nothing  beyond 
Acorns  for  Food\  beyond  a  rude  Skin,  for 
"Raiment ;  or  beyond  a  Cavern,  or  hollow 
Tree,  to  provide  us  with  a  Dwelling  ? 
Indeed,  faid  I,  this  would  be  bad  enoughs 
And  do  you  not  imagine,  as  Jar  as 
this^  we  might  each  fupply  ourfelves,  tho* 
we  lived  in  Woods,  mere  folitary  Savages? 
I  replied,  I  thought  we  might. 

Suppose  then,  continued  he,  that  our 

Supplies  were  to  be  mended — for  inftance, 

that  we  were   to  exchange   Acorns  for 

L  3  Bread— 
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Bread — Would  our  Savage  Chara<5ter  be 
fufficient  here?  Mufb  we  not  be  a  little 
better  difciplined ;  Would  not  fome  Art 
be  requifite  I — The  Baker*s,  for  example. 
It  would.  And  previot/JIy  to 

the  Baker's  that  of  the  Miller  ?  It 

would.  _  And  prevlonjly  to  the  Miller^s 
that  of  the  Hiijhandman?  It  would. 

^Jiree  Arts,  then  appear  necejjary, 
even  upon  the  loweji  Eftimation.  It  is 

admitted. 

But  a  Queftlon  farther,  faid  he — Cars 
the  Hufbandman  work,  think  you,  with- 
out his  'Took  ?  Mufl  he  not  have  hi& 
Plough,  his  Harrow,  his  Reap-hook,  and 
the  like  ?  He  muft.  And  muftnot 
thofe  other  Artifts  too  be  furnifhed  in  the 
fame  manner  ?  They  muft.  And 

whence  muft  they  be  furnifhed  ?  From 
their  own  Arts  ? — Or  are  not  the  making 
Tools,  and  the  ufmg  them,  two  different 
Occupations  ?  1  believe,  faid  I,  they 

are.  You  may  be  Gonvinced,  continued 
be,  by  fmall  Recolledion,    Does  Agricul- 

ture 
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ture  make  its  c'zc;-^  Plough,  its  oi£;/z Harrow ?  Part  I. 
Or  does  it  not  apply  to  other  Arts,  for  all 
Neceflaries  of  this  kind  ?  It  does. 

Again Does  the  Baker  build  his  own 

Oven ;  or  the  Miller  frame  his  own  Mill  ? 
It  appears,  faid  I,  no  part  of  their 
Bufinefs. 

What  a  Tr/'/^e' of  Mechanics  then,  faid 
he,  are  advancing  upon  us  ?— Smiths,  Car- 
penters, Mafons,  Mill-wrights- and  all 

thefe   to    provide  the  Jingle  Necejjary  of 
Bread,      Not  lefs  \.\i2iiijeven  or  eight  Arts, 
we  find,  are  wanting  at  Xhtfewejf,  It 

appears  fo.  And  what  if  to  the  pro- 

viding a  comfortable  Cottage^  and  Raiment 
fuitable  to  an  induftrious  Hind,  we  allov/  a 
dozen  Arts  more  ?   It  would  be  eafy,  by 
the  fame  Reafoning,  to  prove  the  Number  « 
double.  I  admit  the  Number,  faid  I, 

mentioned. 

If  fo,  continued  he,  it  fhould  feem,  that 
towards  a  tolerable  Supply  of  the  three  Pri- 
mary and  Common  Necejfaries^  Food^  Raiment  ^ 
L  4  md 
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Part  I.    arJ  a  Dwellings  iiot  lefs  than  twenty  Arts 

were^  on  tht  loweji  Account,  requijite. 
It  appears  fo. 

And  is  one  Man  equal,  think  you,  to 
the  Exercife  of  tkefe  twenty  Arts  ?  If  he 
had  even  Genius^  which  we  can  fcarce  ima- 
gine, is  it  poffible  he  Ihould  find  Leifure? 
I  replied,  I  thought  not.  If  fo, 

then  zfoUtary^  tinf octal  State  caniieverfupply 
tolerably  the  common  Necejfaries  of  Life, 
It  cannot, 

Bui^  what  if  we  pafs  from  the  NeCeJfa^ 
r'ies  of  Life,  to  the  Elegancies  ?  To  Mufic, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Poetry  ? — What 
if  we  pafs  from  all  Arts  whether  Necejfary 
6x  Elegant^  to  the  large  and  various  Tribe 
of  Sciences?  To  Logic,  Mathematics,  Aftro- 
nomy,  Phyfics  r — Can  one  Man,  imagine 
you,  mafter  all  this  ?  Abfurd,  faid  I,  im-* 
poffible.  A n d  y e t  /;z  this  Cycle  ofSciences^ 
and  Arts^  feem  included  all  the  Comforts^ 
as  well  as  Ornaments  Qi\}d&\  included  all 
conducive,  either  to  Being-^  or  to  JV ell-Being. 

It 
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It  muft  be  eonfeffed,  faid  I,  it  has  Part  I. 
the  Appearance.  '-^-v-- 

What  then,  faid  he,  muft  be  done? 

In  what  manner  muft  we  be  fupplied  ? 

I  anfwered,  I  knew  not,  unlefs  we 

made  a  Diffribution — Let  one  exercifc  one 

Art ;  and  another  a  different Let  this 

Man  ftudyyi/r/z  a  Science  ;  and  that  Man, 

another Thus  the  whole  Cycle  (as  you 

call  it)  may  be  carried  eafily  into  Perfec- 
tion. It  is  true,  faid  he,  it  may ;  and 
every  Individual,  as  far  as  his  own  Art  or 
Science  tViii^x.  be  fupplied  completely^  and  as 
well  as  he  could  wifh.  But  what  avails  a 
Supply  in  z.  Jingle  Inftance  ?  What  in  this 
cafe  are  to  become  of  all  his  numerous  other 
Wants?  You  conceive,  replied!,  what 
I  would  have  faid,  but  partially.  My 
Meaning  was,  that  Artift  trade  with  Ar- 
tift ',  each  fupply  where  he  is  deficient,  by 
exchanging  where  he  abounds ;  fo  that  a 
Portion  of  every  thing  may  he  difperfed 
throughout  all     You  intend  then  a  State^ 

faid 
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faid  he,  of  Commutation  and  traffic. 
I  replied,  I  did. 

If  fo,  continued  he,  I  fee  a  new  Face 
of  things.  The  Savages,  with  their  Skins 
and  their  Caverns,  difappear.  In  their  place 
I  behold  a  fair  Community  x\{\n'^.  No  longer 
Woods,  no  longer  Solitude,butall  i?,  Social, 
Civile  and  Cultivated — And  can  we  doubt 
any  farther, whether  Society  ht  Natural?  Is 
not  this  evidently  the  State,  which  can  heft 
fupply  the  Primary  Wants  ?  It  has  ap- 

peared fo.  And  did  we  not  agree 

fome  time  Iince,  that  this  State,  whatever 
we  found  it,  would  be  cet^tainly  of  all  others 
the  moft  agreeable  to  our  Nature  f  We 

did.  And  have  we  not  added,  iince 

this,  to  the  Weight  of  our  Argument,  by 
paffingfrom  the  Neceffary  Arts  to  the  Ele^ 
gant ;  from  the  Elegant  to  the  Sciences .? 
We  have.  The  more,  faid  he, 

w^e  conGder,  the  more  fhall  we  be  con- 
vinced, that  Allthefe,  the  nobleft  Honours 
and  Ornaments  of  the  Human  Mind,  with- 
out that  Leifure^  that  Experience^  thatE?;/^- 

lation<t 
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lationi  that  Reward^  which  the  Social  State  Part  I. 
{ilojte  we  know  is  able  to  provide  them, 
could  never  have  found  Exijience^  or  been 
in  the  lead  recognized.         Indeed,  faid  I, 
I  believe  not. 

Let  it  not  be  forgot  then,  faid  he,  In 
favour  of  Society,  that  to  it  we  owe,  not 
only  the  Beginning  and  Continuation^  but 
the  Well-beings  and  (if  I  may  ufe  the  Ex- 
preffion)  the  very  Elegance  and  Rationality 
of  our  Exiftence,  I  anfwered.  It  ap- 

peared evident. 

And  what  then  ?  continued  he.- If 

Society  be  thus  agreeable  to  our  Nature^  is 
there  nothing,  think  you,  within  us,  to  ex» 
cite  and  lead  us  to  it  ?  No  Impidfe,  no  Fre^ 
paration  of  Faculties  ?  It  would  be 

ftrange,  anfwered  I,  if  there  fliould  not. 
It  would  be  a  lingular  Exception, 
faid  he,  with  refpedt  to  all  other  herding 
Species — Let  us  however  examine — Pity, 
Benevolence,  Friendihip,  Love  j  the  general 
Diflike  of  Solitude,  and  Defire  of  Com- 
pany ; 
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pany ;  are  they  Natural  Affedlions^  which 
come  of  fhemjeivei ;  or  are  they  taught  us  by 
Art^  like  Mufic  and  Arithmetic  ? 
I  fhould  think,  replied  I,  they  were  Na^ 
turul^  becaufe  in  every  Degree  of  Men  feme 
Traces  of  them  may  be  difcovered. 
And  are  not  the  Powers  and  Capacities  of 
Speech^  faid  he    the  fame  ?  Are  not  all 
Men  naturally  formed,  to  exprejs  their  Sen" 
time^'ts  byfbme  kind  of  Language  ?  *  I 

replied,  They  were. 

If  then,  faid  he,  thefe  feveral  Powers, 
and  Dijp'jjitions  are  Natural^  fo  fhould  feem 
too  their  ExerciJ'e,  Admit  it.  And 
if  their  Exercife,  then  fo  too  that  State, 
where  alone  they  can  be  exercifed.  Ad- 

mit it.  And  what  is  this  State ^  but  the 

Social^  Or  where  elfe  is  it  poiTible  to  cori- 
'uerfe^  or  ufe  our  Speech ;  to  exhibit  Adions 
of  Pity,  Benevolence,  Friendfhip  or  Love ; 
to  relieve  oMxAverfion  to  Solitude ^  or  gratify 
our  Dejire  of  being  with  others  f  I  re- 

plied, It  could  be  no  where  elfe. 

You 
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You  fee  then,  continued  he,  a  Frepa^  Parti. 
ration  of  Faculties  is  not  wanting.  We  are  *-"'"'*'~^ 
fitted  with  Flowers  and  Difpofitions,  which 
Jiave  only  Relation  to  Society ;  and  which, 
out  of  Society,  can  no  where  elfe  be  exercifed, 
I  replied,  it  was  evident.  You  have 
feen  too  thtftiperior  Advantages  of  the  *So- 
cial  State,  above  all  other?,         I  have. 

Let  this  then  be  remembered,  faid  he, 
throughout  all  our  future  Reafonings,  re- 
membered as  a  firft  Principle  in  our  Ideat 
q1  Humanity i  that  Man  by  "Nature  is  truly 
a  Social  ^^nimal,  I  promifed  it 

^ould. 

^  13.  Let  us  now,  faid  he,  examine, 
what  farther  we  canlearn  concerning  Him. 
As  Social  indiQt^,  He  is  diftinguifhed  froni 
the  Solitar:  and  oavcige  Species  j  but  in  no 
degree  from  the  reft,  of  a  milder  and  more 
friendly  Nature.  It  is  true,  replied  I,  He  is 
f^QU      Does  He  then  differ  no  more  from 

thefe 
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Part  I.    thefe  feveral  ^SoaW  Species,  than  they,  each 

^■"""^"-'^   of  them,  diEtrfrom  one  another  ?  Muft  we 

range  them  ^//,  and  Alan  among  the  rejfy 

under  the  fame  common  and  general Genus'^ 

I  fee  no  Foundation,  faid  I,  for 

making  a  Diftindion. 

Perhaps,  faid  he,  there  may  be  none ; 
and  it  is  poffible  too  there  may.  Confider 
a  little — Do  you  not  obferve  in  all  other 
Species,  a  Similarity  among  Individuals  F 
a  furprizing  LtikeneJ}^  which  rum  thro*  each 
Particular  ?  In  one  Species  they  are  all 
Bold;  in  another,  all  Ti7norous\  in  one  all 
Ravenous  ;  in  another,  all  Gentle.  In  the 
Bird-kind  only,  what  a  Uniformity  ofVoiccy 
in  each  Species,  as  to  their  notes ;  of  Ar^ 
chiie&ure,  as  to  building  their  Nefts;  of 
Foodi  both  for  themfelves,  and  for  fup- 
porting  their  Yoiing  ?  It  is  true,  faid  I. 
And  do  you  obferve,  continued  he, 
\hQ  fame  Similarity  among  Men  F  Are  thefe 
?dl  as  Vhiform^  as  to  their  Sentiments  and 
ABions?         I  replied;  by  no  means. 

One 

-s- 
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One  Queftion  more,  faid  he,  as  to  the  Parti. 

Character  of  Brutes,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  Expreffion — Ar^thefe^  think  you,  what 
*we  behdd  tliem^  by  Nature  or  otherwije  ? 
Explain,  faid  I,  your  Queftion,  for 
I  do  not  well  conceive  you.  I  mean, 

replied  he,  is  it  by  IS  a.  lire  that  the  Swallow 
builds  her  Neft,  and  performs  all  the  Offices 
of  her  Kind  :  Or  is  fhe  taught  by  Art,  by 
Difcipline^  or  Cujiom  ?  She  ads,  re-? 

plied  I,  hj  pure  Nature  undoubtedly. 
And  Is  not  xhtfame  true,  faid  he,  of  ever^ 
other  Bird  and  Beaft  in  the  Univerfe  ? 
It  is.  -  No  wonder  then,  continued  he, 
^s  they  have  fo  wife  a  Governefs,  that  a 
uniform  Rule  of  ASfion  is  provided  for  each 
species.  For  what  can  be  more  worthy  the 
Wifdom  of  Nature,  than  ever  to  the  fame 
Suhflances  to  give  the  fame  Law  ^  It  ap- 
pears, faid  I,  reafonable. 

But  what,  continued  he,  fhall  we  fay 
^s  to  Man  ?  Is  He  too  aduated  by  Nature 
f\irely  ?         I  anfwered,,  Why  not  ? 

If 
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Fart  I.  If  He  be,  replied  he,  it  is  ftrange  in  Nature 
^  ■'  '■'  that  with  refped;  to  Man  alone ^  fhe  fliould 
follow  fo  different  a  Condud:.  1'he  Particu- 
lars in  other  Species,  we  agree,  fhe  renders 
t/)2//or/77;butin02^r'j-,everyP<3:r//V^//<irfeems 
a  fort  of  Model  by  himjelf.  If  Nature, 

faid  I,  do  not  actuate  us,  what  can  we  fup- 
pofe  elfe  ?  Are  Local Cujioms^  faid  he  Na-^ 
ture?  Are  the  Polities  and  Religio?2sof-pa.v^ 
ticular  Nations,  Nature  ?  Ar  e  the  Ex  a  fnpl^s 
which  are  fet  before  us ;  the  Preceptors 
who  inftrud:  us  j  the  Company  and  Friends^ 
with  whom  we  converfe,  all  Nature^ 
No  furely,  faid  L  And  yet,  faid  he, 

it  is  evident  that  by  thefe,  and  a  thoufand 
incidental  Circumftances,  equally /i?rf/^«^  to 
Nature,  our  Adions,  and  Manners,  and 
Charaders  are  adjufted.  Who  then  caa 
imagine,  we  are  aduatcd  by  Nature  only  ? 
I  copfefs,  faid  I,  it  appears  con- 
trary. 

You  fee  then,  faid  he,  one  remarkable, 
piJiinBion  between  Man  and  Brutes  in  ge^ 
fjeral— -In  the  Brute,  Naturs  does  all ;  in 
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Man^  but  Fart  only.  It  is  evident,  Part  1. 

faid  I. 

B,UT  farther,  continued  he Let  us 

confider  the  Powers  or  Faculties,  poiTeffed 
by  each — Suppofe  I  was  willing  to  give  a 
Brute  the  faffte  InJlruBion,  w^hich  we  give 
a  Man,  A  Parrot  perhaps,  or  Ape,  might 
arrive  to  fome  fmall  Degree  of  Mimicry  \ 
but  do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  they 
would  be  i^iuch  profited  qx  altered? 
I  replied,  I  thought  not.  And  do  you 

perceive  ihcfamei  faid  he,  with  refpedt  to 
Ma?2?  Or  does  not  Experience  (he w  us  the 
¥ery  reverfe  ?  Is  not  Education  capable  of 

moulding  us  into  any  thing of  making 

us  greatly  Good^  or  greatly  Bad ;  greatly 
Wife^  or  greatly  Abjlird  ?  The  Fad:, 

faid  I,  is  indifputable. 

Mark:  then,  faid  he,  the  Difference 
between  Human  Powers  and  Brutal-^ThQ 
I^eading  Principle  of  Brutes  appears  to 
tend  in  each  Species  to  one  fingle  Purpofe— r- 
Jo  this,  in  general,  it  uniformly  arrives^  and 

M  here. 
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Part  I.    here,   in  general,  it  as  uniformly  Jlops—it 
needs  no  Precepts  or  Difcipline  to  inftrii*^ 
it ;  nor  will  it  eafily  be  changed^  or  admit  a 
different  'Dirediion.     On  the  contrary,  the 
Leading  Principle  of-M  an  is  capable  of /Vz^ 
Jinite  T>ireBions — is  cojivertible  to  all  forts 
of  Furpofei—QQ^dX  to  all  forts  of  SubjeSIs--' 
neglecled,  reniains  ignorant,  and  void  of 
every  Perfedion— — cultivated,  becomes 
adorned  with  Sciences  aiid  y'l?-ts — can  raife 
us  to  excel,  not  only  Brutes ^  but  our  own 
iT/W— with  ferpe(^  to  our  (p/Zz^r  Powers  and 
Faculties,  can  inllrud  us  how  to  zi/e  them, 
as  well  as  tboje  of  the  various  Natures, 
which  wc  fee  exifllng  around  us.     In  a 
word,  to.oppofe  the  two  Principles  to  each 
other— The  Leading  Principle  of  Man^  is 
Multiform,  Originally  Uninfrucled,  PHaJit 
and  Docil- — the  Leading  Principle  of  i^r«^^^ 
is  Uniform^  Originally  InfruSfedy  but,   in 
pioft  Inftances    afterward,   Infexihle  and 
Indocil—^ — Or  does  not  Experience  plainly 
ihew,  and  confirm  the  Truth  of  what  we 
^ffert  f         I  made  anfwer,  it  did. 

You 
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You  allow  then,  faid  he,  the  Human  part  L 
Principle,  and  the  Brutal^  to  be  things  of  ^— "^~— 
different  Idea.  Undoubtedly.         Do 

they  not  each  then  deferve  a  different  Ap- 
pellation ?  I  fhould  think  fo.  Sup- 
pofe  therefore  we  call  the  Humatz  Principle 
Reason  ;  and  the  Brutal,  Instinct  : 
would  you  objed;  to  the  Terms?  1  re- 
plied, I  fhould  not.  If  not,  continued 
he,  then  Reafon  being  peculiar  to  Man^  of 
all  the  Animals  inhabiting  this  Earth,  may 
we  not  affirm  of  Him,  by  way  of  Diflinc- 
tion,  that  He  is  a  Rational  Animal^ 
I  replied.  We  might  juflly. 

Let  this  too  then  be  remembered,  faid 
he,  in  the  Courfe  of  our  Inquiry,  that  Man 

iiby  Nature  a'^KTiQV.Ki.  h^AiyiP^'L, 
I  promifed  it  fhould. 

§  14.  In  confequence  of  this,  faid  he,  as 
often  as  there  is  Oecafion,  I  fhall  appeal  as 
well  \.o  Reafon^  as  to  Nature^  for  a  Standard. 

What,  faid  I,  do  you  mean  by  Nature? 
M  2  Its  ' 
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Its  Meanings,  replied  he,  are  many 
and  various.  As  it  ftands  at  prefent  pp- 
pofed,  it  may  be  enough  perhaps  to  fay, 
that  Nature  is  thaf^  which  is  the  Caiife  of 
every  things  except  thofe  Things  alone^  which 
are  the  immediate  Eff'eSfs  of  Reafon.  In 
other  v^^ords,  whatever  is  not  Reafon^  or 
the  Eff'eB  of  Reafon,  we  would  confider  as 
Nature,  or  the  Fffe£i  of  Nature.  I  an- 
fwered,  as  he  fo  diftinguifhed  them,  I 
thought  he  might  juftly  appeal  to  either. 

And  yet,  continued  he,  there  is  a  re- 
marl' able  D'^fferencehQivj&Qn  the  Standard 
of  Reafon^  and  that  of  Nature  ?  a  Diffe- 
rence, which  at  no  time  we  ought  to  for- 
get.     .    What  Difference,  faid  I,  do  you 

mean  ?  It  is  this,  anfwered  he In, 

Nature,  the  Standard  is  foughtfrom among 
the  Maiiy  j  in  Reafon^  the  Standard  is  fought 
from  among  the  Few,  Youmurt  ex- 

plain, faid  1,  your  Meaning,  for  I  mi|ll 
ponfefs  you  feem  obfcure. 

Thus, 
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Thus  then,  faid  he Suppofe,  as  an  Part  I. 

Anatomift,  you  were  feekingthe  Striidure 
of  fome  internal  Part— — To  difcover  this, 
would  you  not  infpeil  a  Number  of  Indi- 
viduals ?  I  fhould.  And  would  you 
not  inform  yourfelf,  what  had  been  dif- 
Covered  by  others  ?  Ifliould.  And 
Tuppofe,  after  all,  you  Ihouid  find  a  Mtitti- 
tiide  of  Inftances  for  one  Strud:ure,  and  a 
few  Jingular  for  a  different  :  By  which 
would  you  be  governed  ?  By  the  Mul- 
titude, faid  I,  undoubtedly.  Thus  theU 
continued  he j  m  Nature  the  Standard^  yoU 
fee,  exifls  among  the  many^  I  replied, 
it  had  fo  appeared. 

And  what,  faid  he,  were  we  to  feek 
the  Perfedion  of  Sculpture,  or  of  Paint- 
ing?— Where  (hould  we  inquire  then?- — • 
Among  the  numerous  common  Artifts,  or 
among  the fiw  and  celebrated  ?  Among 
the  Few,  faid  I.  What  if  we  were  to 

feek  the  Perfedion  of  Poetry,  or  Oratory—- 
Where  then  ?  Among  the  Few  ftilL 

M  3  '  What 
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What  if  we  were  to  feek  the  Per- 
fedioii  of  true  Argument,    or  a  found 

Logic -Where  then  ?  Still  among 

the  Few.  And  is  not  true  Argument, 

or  a  found  Logic,  one  oiKeafon^  greateft 
FerfeSlions  ?  It  is.  You  fee  then, 

continued  he,  whence   the  Standard   of 

Reafon  is  to  be  fought- It  is  from  among 

the  Few^  as  we  faid  before,  in  contradi- 
llindion  to  the  Standard  of  Nature. 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  appears  fo. 

And  happy,  faid  he,  for  us,  that  Provi- 
dence has  fo  ordered  it: — happy  for  us,  that 
what  i%Ratio?ial^  depends  not  on  the Miilti' 
tiid^'y  or  is  to  be  tried  by  fo  pitiful  a  Teft,  as 
the  bare  counting  of  Nofes.  It.  is  happy, 
faid  I,  indeed — But  whence  pray  the  Dif- 
ference? \¥hy  are  the  Many  to  determine 
in  ■'Nature y  and  the  Few  only,  in  Reafon  F 
To  difcufs  this  at  large,  faid  he, 
would  require  fome  time.  It  might  in- 
fenfibly  perhaps  draw  us  from  ourprefent 
Inquiry.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the 
Reafon,  in  as  few  words  as  poffible ;  which 
fhould  they  chance  to  be  obfcure,  be  not 
6  too 
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too  folicitous  for  an  Explanation.  Part  L 

I  begged  him  to  proceed  his  own  way. 

The  Cafe,  faid  he,  appears  to  be  this — 
In  NafuralWorks  and  NcUura/ Opci'a.iions^ 
we  hold  but  one  'Efficient  Caufe^  and  that 
confummately  w^fe.     This  Caufe  in  every 
Species  recognizing  whatisbejl,  and  work-* 
ing  ever  uniformly  according  to  this  Idea  of 
PerfeBion^  the  ProdiiBions  and  Energies^  in 
every  Species  where  it  a«^s,  are  for  the 
moft  p2irtjimilar  and  exad:ly  correfpondenf^, 
If  an  Exception  ever  happen,  it  is  from 
fome  hidden  higher  Motive^  which  tran- 
fcends  our  Comprehenfion,  and  which  is 
feen  fo  rarely^  as  not  to  Injure  the  general 
Kule,  or  render  it  doubtful  and  precarious. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Produdions  and 
Energies  of  Reafon^  there  is  not  o?2e  Caufe 
but  infinite^— z.%  many  indeed,  as  there  are 
Agents  of  the  Human  Kind.   Hence  Truth 
being  but  G?iey  arid  Error  being  infinite^  and 
Agents  infinite  alfo :   what  wonder  they 
fliould  oftener  mifs,  than  hit  the  Mark?— 
that  Multitudes  ftiould  fail,  where  one  alone 
M  4  fuc- 
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fucceeds,  and  Truth  be  only  the  Poffeffion 
of  the  chofeUi  fortunate  Few  ^  You 

feem  to    have   explained   the   Difficulty, 
faid  I,  with  fufficient  Perrpiculty. 

Let  us  then  go  back,  faid  he,  and  re- 
colIe£t  ourfelves;  that  we  may  not  forget, 
what  it  is  we  are  feeking.  I  replied, 

Mofl  willingly.  We  have  been  feek- 

ing, continued  he,  the  Sovereign  Good.  In 
confequence  of  this  Inquiry,  we  have  dif- 
covered — that  all  Things  whatever  exiji  to 
the  Human  Species  in  the  Relations  of  either 
Furfuablej  Avoidable^  or  Indifferent,  To 
determine  thefe  Relations  with  Accuracy 
we  have  been  icrutinizing  the  Human 
Nature  ;  and  that,  upon  this  known 
•  Maxim  that  every  Species  ivas  its  own 
proper  Standard  \ '  and  -that  inhere  the  Value 
of  Things  was  dubious^  there  the  Species  was 
to  be  Jiudiedi  and  the  Relations  to  be  deduce d^ 
'which  naturally  flow  from  it.  The  Refult 
o£this  Scrutiny  has  been — that  we  have 
firft  agreed  Man  to  be  a  Social  Animal  -, 
and  fince,  to  be  a  Rational    So  that  if  vve 

can 
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can  be  content  with  a  defcriptive,  conclfe  Fart  I. 
Sketch  of  Human  Natwe^  it  will  amount 
to   this—that  Man  is  a  Social   Ra^ 
TiONAL  Animal.  I  anfwered,  it 

had  appeared  fo. 

§  15.  If  then,  faid  he,  we  puriiie  our 
Difquifitions,  agreeably  to  this  Idea  of  Hu- 
man Nature,  it  will  follow  that  all  Things 
will  be  Furfuable,  Avoidable^  and  Indiffe- 
rent to  Man^  as  they  refped:  the  Being 
and  Welfare  of  fuch  a  Social^  Rational 
Animal.  L  replied,  They  muft. 

Nothing  therefore  in  the  firft  place, 
faid  he,  can  be  Purfuable,  which  h  de- 

JiruBive  of  Society,  It  cannot. 

Ad:s  therefore  of  Fraud  and  Rapine,  and 
all  acquired  by  them,  whether  Wealth, 
Power,  Fleafure,   or  any  thing,  are  evi- 

-  dently  from  their  very  Character  not  fit 
to  be  purfued.  They  are  not. 

But  it  is  impofTible  not  to  purfue  many 
fuch  things,  unlefs  we  are  furniflied  with 
feme   Habit  or  Difpojition  of  Mind,   by 

which 
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which  we  are  induced  to  render  to  all  Men 
their  own,  and  to  regard  the  Welfare,  and 
Intereft  of  Society.  It  is  impoffible. 

But  the  Habit  or  Difpojition  of  ren- 
dering to  all  their  own,  and  of  regarding 
the  Welfare  and  Intereft  of  Society,  is 
Justice.  It  is.  We  may  there- 

fore fairly  conclude,  that  Nothing  is  natu- 
rally Purfuabky  but  what  is  either  correfpon- 
dent  to  Jujiice^  or  at  leaji  not  contrary^ 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  fo  it  appears. 

But  farther,  faid  he, — It  is  poflible  we 
may  have  the  beft  Difpofition  to  Society ; 
the  moft  upright  Intentions;  and  yet  thro' 
Want  of  Ability  to  difcern^  and  know  the 
Mature  of  Particulars,  we  may  purfue 
many  things  inconfiftent,  as  well  with  our 
Private  Intereft,  as  the  Public.  We  may 
even  purfue  what  is  Rights  and  yet  purfue 
it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  find  our  Endea- 
vours yrz/f///^,  and  our   Purpofes  to  fail. 

I  anfwered,  it  was  poffible. 
But  this  would  ill  befit  the  Charader  of,a 
Rational  Animal,  It  would.  It  is 

necef- 
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necxcflary  therefore,  we  {hould  be  furnlflied  Part  I. 
with  ipme  Habit  or  Faculty ^  inflruding  us  ^-'v^ 
how  to  difcern   the  real  difference  of  all 
P articular s,   and    fuggefting   the    proper 
Means,  by  which  we  may  either  avoid  or 
obtain  them.      -     It  is.  And  what  is 

this,  think  you,  but  Prudence  ? 
I  believe  faid  I,  it  can  be  no  other. 
If  it  be,  faid  he,  then  it  is  evident  from 
this  Reafoning,  that  Noihing  can  be piirfu- 
able  which  is  not  correspondent  to  Prudence, 
\  rephed,  He  hadfhewn  it  could  not. 

But  farther  ftill,  faid  he — It  is  poffible 
we  may  neither  want  Prudence^  nor  yujiice 
tp  direct  us ;  and  yet  the  Imputes  of  Appe- 
tite^ the  Impetuofities  of  Refentment^  the 
Charms  and  Allurements  of  a  thoufand  flat- 
tering Objeds,  may  tempt  us,  in  fpite  of, 
ourfelves,  to  purfue  what  is  both  Impru- 
dent^ and  Vnjufl.  They  may.  But 
if  fo,  it  is  neceflary,  would  we  purfue  as 
becomes  our  Chara£ier<i  that  we  fhould  be 
furnifhed  with  fome  Habit,  which  may 
moderate  our  Exceffes ',  Yfhxoh  mdij  tQvn.'^ti: 

our 
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our  Actions  to  the  Standard  of  a  Social 
Stafe^  and  to  the  Intereft  and  Welfare,  riot 
of  a  Part^  but  of  the  Whole  Man. 
Nothing,  faid  1,  more  neceffary.  And 

what,  faid  he,  can  we  call  this  Habits  hut 
the  Habit  of  rEMPEKANCE?  Yoii 

name  it,  faid  I,  rightly.  If  you  think 

fo,  replied  he,  then  Nothing  can  be  Pur^ 
fuable^  which  is  noi  either  correfpcndent  to 
'Temperance,  or  at  leajl  not  contrary* 
1  replied,  fo  it  feemed* 

Once  more,  continued  he,  and  we  hav^ 
done — Itis  poifiblethat  noionlj Refentme72t 
and  Appetite^  not  only  the  Charms  and  At- 
lurements  oi  external  Objesfis,  but  the  jf^r- 
rors  too,  and  Dread  of  them  may  mai'-r  the 
Keciitiide  of  our  Purpojes.  It  is  poffiblci 
Tyranny  and  Superftition  may  af- 
fail  us  on  one  hand ;  the  Apprehenfions  ot 
Ridicule,  and  a  Falfe  Shame  on  the  other — » 
It  is  expedient,  to  withftand  thefe,  \V0  fhould 
be  armed  with  fome  Habit,  or  our  wifeft, 
beft  Purfuits  may  elfe  at  all  times  be  de-^ 
feated.  They  may.  And  what  is 

thai 
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that  generous,  manlike  and  noble  tlabit,  Part  I. 
which  fets  us  at  all  times  above  Fear  and 
Danger-,   what   is   it   but   Fortitude? 
I  replied,  it  was  no  other.  If  fo 

then,  continued  he,  befides  our  former 
Conclufions,  Nothing  farther  can  he  pur-^ 
Jiiable,  as  bur  Inquiries  now  have  ihewn 
us,  which  is  not  either  correfpondent  to  For- 
titude^ or  at  leaft  not  contrary.  I  admit^ 
faid  I,  it  can  not. 

Observe  then,  faid  he,  the  Sun:),  the 
Amount  of  our  whole  Reafoning—- —ivl?^ 
tl)ing  is  truly  Purfuabk  tojuch  an  Animal  as 
Man^  except  what  is  correfpondent^  or  at 
leaf  T2ot  contrary^  i'o  Justice,  Prudence, 
Temperance  and  Fortitude,  lai- 
Idw,  faid  I,  it  appears  fo.  But  if  no- 

thing Purfuabk^  then  nothing  Avoidable  or 
Indifferent^  but  what  is  tried  and  eftimated 
after  xh^fame  manner.  For  Lofitraries  are 
ever  recognized  thro*  the  fame  Habits  one 
"with  another.  The  fame  Logic  judges  of 
Truth  and  Falfhood  ;  the  fame  Mufical 
Art,  of  Concord  and  Difcord.  So  the  fame 

Mental 
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Part  L  Mental  Habitudes y  of  Things  Avoidable  and 
Purfuable,  I  replied,  it  appeared  pro- 
bable. 

To  how  unexpected  a  Conclufion  then, 
faid  he,  have  our  Inquiries  infenfiblyled 
us? — -—In  tracing  the  Source  of  Human 
Action,  we  have  eftabliflied  it  to  be  thofe 
Four  Grand  Virtues,  which  are 
efteemed,  for  their  Importance,  the  very 
Hinges  of  all  Morality. 
We  have. 

But  if  fo,  it  fhould  follow,  that  a  Life^ 
whofe  Tur filings  and  Avoi dings  are  go- 
verned by  thefe  Virtues^  is  that  T^rue  and 
Rational  Life^  which  we  have  fo  long 
been  feeking  ;  that  Life^  where  the  Value 
of  all  things  is  jiijlly  meafiired  by  thofe  Rela^ 
tions-i  which  they  bear  to  the  Natural  Frame 
and  real  Confitzition  of  Mankind — in  fewer 
Words,  A  Life  of  Virtue  appears  to 
be  THE  Life  according  to-  Na- 
ture. It  appears  fo. 

But 
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But  mfuch  a  Life  every  Purfuit^  every  Part  I. 
Avoiding^  (to  include  all)  every  A5iion  will   '^-v-^ 
of  courfe  admit  of  being  rationally  jujiijied. 
It  will.  But  That^  which  being 

JDone^  admits  of  a  'Rational  'Jujlijication^  is 
the  Eflence  or  genuine  Charader  of  an 
OJicCi  or  Moral  Duty.  For  thus  long 
ago  it  has  been  defined  by  the  bell  *  Au- 
thorities. Admit  it.  If  fo,  then 
A  Life  According  to  Virtue,  is 
A  Life  according  Ta  Moral  Of- 
fices or  Duties.  It  appears  fo. 
But  we  have  already  agreed  it,  to 
be  a  hije  according  to  Nature.  We 
have.  Obferve  then:  A  Life  ac- 
cording TO  "Virtue,  according  to 
Moral  Offices,  and  according  to 
Nature,  mean  all  the  siiME  Thing, 
thd*  'darted  m.  the  Expreflion.  Your 
Remark,  faid  I,  feems  juft. 

§   16.  We  need  never  therefore,  re- 
plied he,  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  chofe,  tho' 

the 
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the  Objeds  of  Choice  be  ever  fo  infinite 
and  diverfified.  As  far  as  nothing  is  in- 
confifient  with  Juch  a  LJfe  andfuch  a  Cha- 
racl-er^  we  may  jiifily  fet  Exiftence  before 
Death ;  prefer  Health  to  Sicknefs  j  Inte- 
grity of  the  Limbs,  to  being  maimed  and 
debilitated;  Pleafure  to  Pain  ;  Wealth  to 
Poverty  ;  Fame  to  Difhonour ;  Free  Go- 
vernment to  Slavery  ;  Power  and  Magi- 
ftracy,  to  Subjection  and  a  private  State— 
Univerfally,  whatever  tends  either  to  Sf/;^^-^ 
or  to  VVdl-Being^'^t  may  be  juftified,when 
we  prefer  to  whatever  appear?  the  con- 
trary.  And  when  our  feveral  Energies^ 
exerted  according  to  the  Virtues  juft  men- 
tioned, have  put  us  in  PofTeffion  of  all  that 
we  require  :  when  we  tn'^Qj ^  Jul'juined to  a 
right  and  honeft  Mind.^  both  Health  of  Body -i 
and  Competence  of  Externals :  what  can 
there  be  wanting  to  complete  our  Happinefsy 
to  render  our  State  perfe5ily  confonant  tQ 
Nature',  or  to  give  us  a  more  So'vereign 
Good  J  than  that  which  we  -7201^  enjoy  ? 
Nothing,  replied  I,  that  I  can  at  prefent 
think  of. 

There 
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There  would  be  nothing  indeed,  faid  Parti, 
.he,  jwere  our  Energies  never  to  fail-,  were 
a/lour  Endeavours  to  be  ever  crowned  with 
due  Siiccefs^     But  luppofe  the  contrary-— 
Suppofe  the  worjl  Succefs  to  the  moft  up-* 
right  ConduB ;   to  the  wifeft  Reditude  of 
Energies  and  Adions.     It  is  poffible,  nay 
Experience  teaches  ns  it  is  too  often  fad:, 
that  not  only  the  Purfuers  of  what  is  coii- 
trary  to  Nature,  but  that  thofe  who  purfue 
nothing  but  what  is  JiriBly  congruous  to  it^ 
may  mifs  of  their  Aiins^  and  be  fruflrated 
in  their  Endeavours^  Inquifitors  and  Pv4onka 
may  deteft   them  for  their  Virtue,  and 
purfue   them   with    all    the    Engines   of 
Malice  and  Inhumanity.      Without  thefe, 
Pefts  may  afflid  their  Bodies  ;    Inunda-  ■ 
tions  o'erwhelm  their  Property  j    or  what 
IS    worfe    than    Inundations,   either  Ty- 
rants, Pirates,  Heroes,  or  Banditti.     They 
may  fee  their    Country   fall,    and   withi 
it  their  braveft  Countrymen  j  themfelves 
pillaged,  and  reduced  to  Extremities,  or 
N  perifhiiig 
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Fart  I.    perlfhlng  with  the  reft  in  the  general 
'^ "'"'"'   MafTacre. 

— -*  cadit  &  Riphetis^  jiijlijjimus  iinus   . 
^ifuit  in  Teucris,  &  fer^vantij/imus  aqui* 

It  mull  be  owned,  faid  I,  this  has  too  often 
been  the  Cafe. 

Or    grant,    continued   he,   that   thefe 

greater  Events  never  happen that  the 

Part  allotted  us,  be  not  in  the  Tragedy  of 
Xife,  but  in  the  Comedy,  Even  the  Comic 
DiJh-eJJes  are  abundantly  irkfome — — 
Domefdc  Jars,  the  ill  Offices  of  Neigh- 
bours-— -Sufpicions,  Jealoufies,  Schemes 

defeated —  The  Folly  of  Fools  ;    the 

Knavery  of  Knaves ;  from  which,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Society,  it  is  impoffible  to  detach 
ourfelves. 

Where 
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Where  then  fliall  we  ttirh,  or  what  Part  I. 
iiave  we  to  imagine  ?  We  have  at  length  '— ■'*''*"*^^ 
placed  Happ*1ness,  after  much  Inquiry,  in 
ATTAINING  the  primary  andjufl  ReqtiifJes^ 
tf  our  Mature ^by a  ConduB fuitabktoVirtue 
and  Moral  Office,  But  as  to  correfponding 
"with  our  Fre -conceptions  (which  we  have 
made  the  Teft)  does  this  Syftem  correfpond 
better,  than  thofe  others^  which  tAtc  hav6 
rejeded?  Has  it  not  appeared  from  various 
Fa6ts,  too  obvious  to  be  difputed,  that  ia 
inany  T^imes  and  Places  it  may  be  abfolutely 
unattainable  ?  That  in  many,  where  it 
exifts,  it  may  in  a  moment  be  cancelled^  and 
put  irretrievably  out  of  our  Power^  by 
Events  not  to  be  rejijled?  If  this  be  certain, 
and  I  fear  it  cannot  be  quellioned,  our 
fpecious  long  Inquiry^  however  accurate 
v/e  may  believe  it,  has  not  been  able  ta 
Ihew  U8  a  Good^  of  that  Char^6ter  which 
we  require ;  a  Good  Durable ^  Indeprinj-^ 
able,  and  Accommodate  to  every  Circum" 
ftance-^ — -Far  from  it — Our  Speculations 

N  2  a 
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(I  think)  rather  lead  us  to  that  low  Opinion 
of  Happinefs,  which  you  may  remember 
you  *  exprefled,  when  we  firft  began  the 
fubjeifl.  They  rather  help  to  prove  to  us, 
that  inftead  of  a  Sovereign  -Good^  it  is  the 
more  probable  fentiment,  there  is  nofuch 
Good  at  all,  I  fhould  indeed,  faid  I, 

fear  fb.  For  where,  continued  he, 

lies  the  difference,  whether  we  purfue 
what  is  congruous  to  Nature,  or  not  can-^ 
gruous ;  if  the  Acquijition  of  one  be  as  dif- 
ficulty as  of  the  other ^  and  the  Poffeffion  oF 
both  equally  doubtful  and  precarious  ?  If 
C(^far  fall,  in  attempting  his  Country's 
Ruin;  and  Brutus  fare  no  better,  who  only 
fought  in  its  Defence  ?  It  muft  be 

owned,  faidl,thefe  are  melancholy  Truths, 
and  the  Inftances,  which  you  alledge,  too 
well  confirm  them. 

We  were  in  the  midft  of  thefe  ferious 
Thoughts,  defcanting  upon  the  hardfhips 

and 

*   See  p.  Ill* 
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and  Miferies  of  Life,  when  by  an  Incl-  Part  I. 
dent,  not  worth  relating,  our  Speculations 
were  interrupted.     Nothing  at  the  time, 
I  thought,  could  have  happened  more  un- 
luckily  ourQueftionperplexed— — its 

Iflue  uncertain — and  myfelf  impatient  to 
know  the  Event.  Neceffity  however  was 
not  to  be  refilled,  and  thus  for  the  prefeoj, 
our  Inquiries  were  poftponed. 


N  3  CON- 
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PART  the  Second. 


RV  T  U  S  peri/Jjed  untimely^  ^WPartlL 
Caefar  did  no  more-^The^Q  Words  *  ^"^ 
I  was  repeating  the  next  Day  to 
myfelf,  when  my  Friend  appeared,  and 
chearfuUy  bade  rne  Good  -  Morrow.  I  could 
not  return  his  Compliment  with  an  equal 
Gaiety,  being  intent,  fomewhat  more  than 
ufual,  on  what  had  paflTed  the  day  before. 
Seeing  this,  he  propofed  a  Walk  into  the 
Fields.  The  Face  of  Nature,  faid  hcj 

will  perhaps  difpel  thefe   Glooms.     No 
Affiftance,  on  my  part,  ihall  be  wanting, 
N  4  you 
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Part  II.  you  may  be  alTured.  I  accepted  his  Pro- 
pofal ;  the  Walk  began  ;  and  our  former 
Gonverfation  infenfibly. renewed. 

Brutus,  fald  he,  per'iJJded  untimely^  and 
Os.{2lX  didno  mors.— — —It  was  thus,  as  I  re- 
member, not  long  fince  you  were  expref- 
fmg  yourfelf.  And  yet  fuppofe  their  For- 
tunes to  have  been  cx2i€x\j  parallel 

Which  would  you  have  preferred?  Would 
you  have  been  CcEJar  or  Brutus  ? 
Brutus^  replied  I,  beypnd  all  Controverfy. 
He  afked  me,  Why?  Where  was  the  Dif- 
ference, when  their  Fortunes,  as  we  now 
fuppofed  them,  were  confideredas  thefame? 
There  feems,  faid  I,  abftrad:  from 
their  F(5r/'2i:72£'j-,  fomething,  I  know  not  what, 
intrinpcallj  preferable  in  the  Life  and  Cha- 
XdL^Q,x  oi  Bruins,  If  that,  faid  he,  be 

true,  then  muft  we  derive  it,  not  from  the 
Siiccejs  of  his  Endeavours,  but  from  their 
^ruth2SiARe£iitude,  He  had  i he  Comfort 
to  be  confcious,  that  his  Caufe  was  a  juft 
one.      It  was  impofTible  the  other  Ihould 

have 
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have  any  fuch  Feeling.  I  believe,  Part  IL 

faid  I,  you  have  explained  It.  t^^r— ' 

Suppose  then,  continued  he,  (It  is  but 
merely  an  Hypothefis)  fuppofe,  I  fay,  we 
were  to  place  the  Sovereign  Good  z>2y2;<;^ 
a  ReSiitude  of  ConduB — in  the  Conduct 
merely^  and  not  in  the  Event.  Suppofe 
we  were  to  fix  our  Happiness,  not  in  the 
aBual  Attainment  of  that  Health,  that  Per- 
fedion  of  a  Social  State,  that  fortunate 
Concurrence  of  Externals,  which  is  con- 
gruous to  our  Nature,  and  which  we  have 
a  Right  all  to  purfue  -,  but  folely  fix  it  in 
the  mere  doing  whatever  is  correfpondent 
to  fuch  an  End,  even  tho*  we  never  attain, 
or  are  near  attaining  it.  In  fewer  words— 
What  if  we  make  our  Natural  State  the 
Standard  cnly  to  determine  our  Condu5i\  and 
place  our  Happinefs  in  the  Recfitude  ojthis 
Condudl  alone f — On  fuch  an  Hypotheiis 
(and  we  confider  it  as  nothing  farther)  we 
ftiould  not  want  a  Good  perhaps,  to  cor- 
refpond  to  our  Pre-conieptions-,  for  this,  it  is 
evident,  would  be  correfpondent  to  them 

all. 
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Part  II.  all  Your  Dodrine,  replied  I,  is  fo 

ne^  and  flrange,  that  tho'  you  have  been 
copious  in  explaining,  I  can  hardly  yet 
comprehend  you. 

It  amounts  all,  faid  he,  but  to  this—' 
Place  your  Happtnefs,  where  your  Pratje 
is.  I  afked,  Where  he  fuppofed 

that  ?  Not,  replied  he,  in  the  Plea- 

fures  which  you   feel,   more  than   your 

Pifgrace  lies  in  the  Pain not  in  the 

eafual  Profperity  of  Fortune,  more  than 
your  Difgrace  in  the  eafual  Adverfity 
but  in  juji  complete  ABlon  throughout  every 
Fart  of  Life ^  what  ever  be  the  Face  of 
things ^  whether  favourable  or  the  con'- 
trary. 

But  why  then,  faid  I,  fuch  Accuracy 
about  Extemah^  So  much  Pains  to  be  in- 
formed, what  are  Purfuable,  what  Avol'd- 
ablel  It  behoves  the  Pilot,  replied  he, 
to  know  the  Seas  and  the  Winds  ;  the 
Nature  of  Tempefts,  Calms,  and  Tides. 
They  are  the  Subjedis^  about  which  his  Art 
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is  converfant.  Without  a  juft  Experience  Part  II. 
of  them,  he  can  never  prove  himfelf  an 
Artifi,  Yet  we  look  not  for  his  Reputa- 
tion either  in  fair  Gales,  or  in  adverfe ; 
but  in  the  Skilfulnefs  of  his  ConduSi^  be  thefe 
Events  as  they  happen.  In  like  manner 
fares  it  with  this  the  Moral hxi\^.  He,  for 

a  Subject  has  the  Whole  of  Him  an  Life > 

Health  and  Sicknefs ;  Pleafure  and  Pain ; 
with  every  other  poffible  Incident,  which 
can  befal  him  during  his  Exiftence.  If  his 
Knowledge  of  all  thefe  be  acurate  and 
exaO:,  fo  too  muft  his  ConduSi^  in  which 
we  place  his  Happinefs.  But  if  this  Know- 
ledge be  defective,  mufl  not  his  ConduSi  be 
defective  alfo  ?  I  replied,  fo  it  (hould 

feem.  And  if  his  Condud:,  then  his 

Happinefs  ^  It  is  true. 

You  fee  then,, continued  he,  even  tho' 
Externals  were  as  nothings  tho'  it  was  true, 
in  their  own  Nature,  they  were  neither 
Good  nor  Evil-y  yet  an  accurate  Knowledge 
of  them  is,  from  our  Hypothecs,  abfolutely 

necejjdry^ 
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Part  11.  necejfary.  Indeed,  faid  I,  you  have 

■*--'"'""""■''   proved  it. 

He  continued-— Inferior  Artijfts  may  be 
at  a  {land,  becaufe  they  w^;?/ Materials. 
From  their  Stubbornefs  and  Intra6i ability ^ 
they  may  often  be  difappointed.  But  as 
long  as  Life  is  paffing,  and  Nature  con- 
tinues to  operate,  the  Moral  Artifi  of  Life 
has  at  all  times,  all  he  deiires.  He  can 
never  want  a  SubjeB  fit  to  exercife  him  in 
his  proper  Calling ;  and  that,  with  this 
happy  Motive  to  the  Conftancy  of  his 
Endeavours,  that,  the  crolTer,  the  harfher, 
the  more  untoward  the  Events^  the  greater 
his  Praife,Xht  more  illuftrious  his  Repu- 
tation, 

All  this,  faid  I,  is' true,  and  cannot  be 
denied.  But  one  Circumftance  there  ap- 
pears, where  your  Similes  feem  to  fail. 
The  Praife  indeed  of  the  Pilot  we  allow 
to  be  in  his  Condii5i\  but  it  is  in  the  Succefi 
of  that  Condud,  where  we  look  for  his 
Happinefs,    If  a  Storm  arife,  and  the  Ship 

be 
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be  loft,  we  call  him  not  happy ^  how  well  Part  II. 
foever  he  may  have  conduded.    It  is  then 
only  we  congratulate  him,  when  he  has 
reached  the  defired  Haven.  Your 

Diftindion,  faid  he,  is  juft.  And  it  is  here 
lies  the  nohle  Prerogative  of  Moral  Arttjisy 
above  all  others — But  yet  I  know  not  how 
to  explain  myfelf,  I  fear  my  Dodrine  will 
appear  fo  ftrange.  You  may  proceed, 

faid  J,  fafely,  fmce  you  advance  it  but  as  an 
Hjpothejis, 

Thus  then,  continued  he— The  End 
in  other  Arts  is  ever  dijiant  and  removed^ 
It  confifts  not  in  the  mere  ConduB,  much 
lefs  in  2l  Jingle  Energy^  but  is  the  jujl  Re- 
fult  of  many  Energies ^  each  of  which  are 
elTential  to  it.     Hence,  by  Obftacles  un- 
avoidable, it  may  often  be  retarded:  Nay 
more,  may  be  fo  embarralTed,  as  never  pof 
fibly  to  be  attained.     But  in  the  Moral  Art 
of  Life,  the  very  Conduct  is  the  End; 
the  very  Condii5i^  I  fay.  itfelf,  throughout 
every  its  minutefl  Energy ;  becaufe  each  of 
thefe,  however  minute^  partake  as  truly  of 

Re^litude^ 
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Part  11.  ReBitiide^2i^  t\iQ largeft  Combination  ofthem^ 
when  confidered  colledively.  Hence  of 
all  Arts  is  this  the  only  one  perpetually 
complete  in  every  Injiant^  becaufe  it  needs 
not,  like  other  Arts,  "T^ime  to  arrive  at  that 
Perfedion,  at  which  in  every  Injiant  it  is 
arrived  already.  Hence  by  Duration  it  is 
not  rendered  either  more  or  lej's  perfect ; 
Completion^  like  Truth,  admitting  of  na 
Degrees,  and  being  in  no  fenfe  capable  of 
either  Intenjion  or  Kemtjjion.  And  hence 
too  by  neceflary  Connedion  (which  is  a 
greater  Paradox  than  all)  even  that  Happi^ 
nefs  or  Sovereign  Good^  the  End  of  this 
Moral  Art,  is  itfelf  too,  in  every  Injiant y 
Confummate  and  Complete  \  is  neither /^^/^y^- 
tened  or  diminijhed  by  the  Quantity  of  its- 
Duration^  but  is  the  fame  to  its  Enjoyers, 
for  a  Moment  or  a  Century, 

Upon  this  I  fmiled.  He  afked  nie 

the  Reafon.       It  is  only  to  obferve,  faid  I, 

the  Courfe  of  our  Inquiries— A  new  Hy- 

,   pothefis  has  been  advanced — —Appearing 

/    fomewhat  Itrange,  it  is  defired  to  be  ex- 

/  plained — » 
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plained— You  comply  with  the  Requeft,  Part  11. 
and  in  purfuit  of  the  Explanation,  make 
it  ten  times  more  obfcure  and  unintelligible^ 
than  before.  It  is  but  too  often  the 

Fate,  faid  he,  of  us  Commentators.  But 
you  know  in  fuch  cafes  what  is  ufually 
done.  When  the  Coi^iment  will  not  ex- 
plain the  Text,  we  try  whether  the  Text 
will  not  explain  itfelf.  This  Method,  it  is 
pofTible,  may  aflift  us  here.  The  Hypo- 
thefis,  which  we  would  have  illuftrated, 
was  no  more  than  this — That  the  Sove" 
reignGood lay  in  KeBitude  ofConduB  ;  and 
that  this  Good  correjponded  to  all  cur  Pre- 
conceptions. Let  us  examine  then,  whether, 
upon  trial,  this  Correipondence  will  appear 
to  hold ;  and,  for  all  that  we  have  advanced 
fmce,  fufFer  it  to  pafs,  and  not  perplex  us. 
Agreed,  faid  I,  willingly,  for  now 
I  hope  to  comprehend  you. 

§  2.  Recollect  then,  faid  he.  Do  you 
not  remember  that  one  P re-conception  of  the 
Sovereign  Good  was,  to  be  accommodate  to 
alUimes  and  Places  F  I  remember  it. 

And 
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Part  II.  And  is  there  any  Time^  or  zxvjBlace^ 

^"-""^    '   whence    ReBitude  ofCondiici  may  be  ex- 

eluded?     Is  there  not  a  right  Adtion   in 

Profperity,  a  right  Adion  in  Adverfity  ? — 

May  there  not  be  a  decent,  generous,  and 

laudable  Behaviour,  not  only  in  Peace,  in 

Power,  and  in  Health  ;  but  in  War, ,  in 

Oppreffion,  in   Sicknefs  and  in  Death  ? 

There  may. 

And  v/hat  fhall  we  fay  to  thofe  other 
Fre-conceptions — to  being  Durable^  Self- 
derived^  and  Indeprivable  ?  Can  there  be 
any  Good  fo  Durable ^  as  the  Power  of  al- 
ways doing  right  ?  Is  there  any  Good  con- 
ceivable,  fo  intirely  beyond  tbe  Power  of 
others  ?  Or,  if  you  helitate,  and  are  doubt- 
ful, I  would  willingly  be  informed,  into 
what  Circumftances  may  Fortune  throw  a 
brave  and  honeft  Man,  where  it  fhall  not 
be  in  his  Power  ioaB  bravely  andhonejily? 
If  there  are  no  fuch,  then  ReSlitude  ofCoU" 
duB,  if  a  Good^  is  a  Good  Indeprivable* 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  appears  fo. 

But 
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But  farther,  faid  he Another  Fre-  ^art  ,IL 

conception  of  the  Sovereign  Good  was,  to  be 
Agreeable  to  Nature*  It  was.  And 
can  any  thing  be  more  agreeable  to  a 
National  and  Social  Animal^  than  Rational 
and  Social  ConduB  ^  Nothing.  But 
ReBitude  ofConduB  is  with  us  Rational  and 
Social  ConduB,  It  is. 

Once  more,  continued  he — ■^Another 
Pre-conception  of  this  Good  was^  to  be  Con^ 
diicivey  not  to  Mere-being,  but  to  PFell- 
leing.  Admit  it.  And  can  any 

thing,  believe  you,  conduce  fo  probably  to 
the  Well-being  of  a  Rational  Social  Animal, 
as  the  right  Exercife  of  that  Reafon^  and  of 
thofe  Social  AffeSiiom  P  Nothing, 
And  what  is  this  fame  Exerci/ey  but  the 
higheJiReSlitiideofConduSlf         Certainly. 

§  3.  You  fee  then,  faid  he,  hpw  well 
our  Hypothecs,  being  once  admitted,  tal- 
lies with  our  Origifial  P re-conceptions  of 
the  Sovereign  Good,  I  replied,  it  in- 

O  deed 
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Part  II.  deed  appeared  fo,  and  could  not  be  denied, 

^-"^'^"'^   But  who,  think  you,  ever  dreamt  of  a 
Happinefs  like  this  ?  A  Happinefs  depen- 
dent, not  on  the  Succefs,  but  on  the  Aim  ? 
Even  common  and  ordinary  Life, 
replied  he,  can  furnifh  us  with  Examples. 
Aik  of  the  Sportfman  where  lies  his  En- 
joyment  ?   Afk  whether  it  be  in  the  Po/- 
fejfion  of  a  {laughter ed  Hare,  or  Fox  ?  He 
would  reject,  with  Contempt,  the  very 
Suppofition — He  would  tell  you,  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  that  the  Joy  was  in  the 
Purfuit — in  the  Difficulties  which  are  ob- 
viated ;  in, the  Faults,  which  are  retrieved; 
in  the  C(?W^^(^  and  Diredion  of  the  Ghace 
thro'  all  its  Parts — that  the  Completion  of 
their  Endeavours  was  fo  far  from  giving 
them  Joy,  that  inflantly  at  that  Period  all 
their  Joy  was  at  an  End.  For  Sportf- 

men,  replied  I,  this  may  be  no  bad  Rea- 
foning.  It  is  not  the  Sentiment,  faid  he, 
of  Sportfmen  alone.  ■  The  Man  of  Gal- 
lantry not  unoften  has  been  found  to  think 
after  the  fame  manner. 

'■^Meus  eji  amor  huicjimilis  \  nam 

^ranf- 
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'iranfvoJat  in   med'm  pojita^    &  fugientia  Part  11. 
capiat^* 

To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Tribe  of  Buil- 
ders and  Projectors.  Or  has  not  your  own 
Experience  informed  you  of  Numbers, 
who,  in  the  Building  and  haying-out^  have 
exprefled  the  higheft  Delight ;  but  ihewn 
the  utmoft  Indifference  to  the  Rejult  of  their 
Labours, to  the  Manfion  or  Gardens,  when 
once  finifhed  and  complete  ? 

The  Triith,  faid  I,  of  thefe  Examples 
is  not  to  be  difputed.  But  I  could  wifh 
your  Hypothefis  had  better  than  thefe  to 
iupport  it.  In  xhtferious  View  of  Happi- 
nefsy  do  you  ever  imagine  there  were  any, 
who  could  fix  it  (as  we  faid  before)  not 
on  the  Succefs^  but  on  the  Aim? 
More,  even  in  this  light,  faid  he,  than 
perhaps  at  firft  you  may  imagine.  There 
are  Inftances  innumerable  of  Men,  bad  as 
well  as  good,  who  having  fixed,  as  their 
Aim,  a  certain  Conduct  of  their  own,  have 

O    2  fo 
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f*art  II.  fo  far  attached  their  Welfare  and  Happinefi 

^^''^"'   to  it,  as  to  deem  aU  E'vents  in  its  Profdcu- 

tion,  whether  fortunate  or  unforturtate,  to 

be  mean, contemptible,  2indmt  worthy  their 

Regard.     I  called  on  hiiB  for  Examples. 

What  think  you,  faid  he,  of  the  Af- 
faffin>  who  flew  the  firft  Frince  (£  Orange  ; 
and  who,  tho'  brought  by  his  Condudt  to 
the  moll  exquifite  Tortures,  yet  confciotis 
of  what  he  had  done^  could  bear  them  all 
unmoved  ?  Or  (if  you  will  have  a  better 
Man)  what  think  you  of  that  ^uxdijRoman^ 
who  would  have  difpatched  Forfenna  ;  and 
who,  full  of  his  Defign,  and  fuperior  to 
all  Events,  could  thruft  a  Hand  into  the 
Barnes  with  the  lleadieft  Intrepidity  ? 
I  replied,  That  thefe  indeed  were  very  un- 
common Inftances. 

Attend  too,  continued  he,  to  jE^/« 
curm  dying,  the  Founder  of  a  Philofophy, 
little  favouring  of  Enthiifiafm — "  I'his  I 
**  write  you  (fays  he,  in  one  of  his  Epiftles) 
**  while  the  iajl  Day  of  Life  isfajjing,  and 

"  that 
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"  that  a  Happy  One,    The  Fains  Indeed  of  Part  11. 
^*  my  Body  are  not  capable  of  being  height  ^  "-"■*-* 
*'  tened,    Tet  to  thefe  we  oppofe  that  Joy  of 
**  the  Sou!^  which  arifes  from  the  Memory 

**  ofourpaji  Speculations ^ 'Hear  him, 

confonant  to  this,  in  another  Place  aflert- 
ing,  that  a  'Rational  Adverfity  was  better 
than  an  Irrational  Profperity, 

And  what  think  you  ?—^— Had  he  not 
placed  his  Good  and  Happinefs  in  the  fup- 
pofed  ReSiitude  of  his  Opinions^  would  he 
not  have  preferred  Profperity^  at  all  rates, 
to  Adverfty  ?  Would  not  the  Pains,  of 
which  he  died,  have  made  his  Happinefs 
perfed  Mifery  ?-^ — And  yet,  you  fee,  he 
difowns  any  fuch  thing.  The  Memory  of 
his  paft  Life,  and  of  his  Philofophical  In- 
ventions were,  even  in  the  Hour  of  Death 
it  feems,  a  Counterpoife  to  fupport  him. 
It  mufl:  be  owned,  faid  I,  that  you 
appear  to  reafon  juftly. 

Pass  from  Epicurus y  continued  he,  to 

Socrates,  What  are  the  Sentiments  of  that 

O  3  divine 
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Part  IL  divine  Man,  fpeaking  of  his  own  unjuft 
*"^'^^    Condemnation  ;  *'  6  Crito^  fays  he,  if  k 
''  be  pleafing  to  the  Gods  this  way,  then  be 

<*  it  this  wayJ*^     And  again "  Anytus 

**  and  Melitus,  I  grant  ^  can  kill  me ;  bu^ 
"  to  hurt  or  injure  me^  is  beyond  their 
*'  Power,"  It  would  not  have  been  be^ 
yond  it,  had  he  thought  his  Welfare  de- 
pendent on  any  thing  they  could  do ;  for 
they  were  then  doing  their  worft — — 
Whence  then  was  it  beyond  them  ?  ■  ■ 
Becaufe  his  Happinefs  was  derived  not 
from  without^  but  froni  within ;  not  from 
the  Succefs,  which  perhaps  was  due  to  the 
iReditude  of  his  Life,  but  from  that  ReBi- 
tude  alone,  every  other  thing  difregarded. 
He  had  not,  it  feems,  fo  far  renounced  his 
own  Dodrine,  as  not  to  remember  his 
former  Words ;  that — — "  ^0  whom  ever 
■  '  "  all  things^  conducive  to  Happinefs .^  are  de- 
*'  rived  folely,  or  at  leaf  nearly  from  him- 
^'felf  and  depend  not  on  the  Welfare  or 
^'  Adverfity  of  others,  from  the  Variety  of 
^'  whofe  Condition  his  own  mufl  vary  alfo : 
.^'  He  it  is^  who  has  prepared  tp  hinfelf  the 

mofl 
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'*  mojl  excellent  of  all  Lives — He  it  is,  who  Part  il. 
*'  is  the  Temperate^   the  Frudent^  and  the  '     """^ 
**  Brave — He  it  is^  who,  when  IVealth  or 
^"^  Children  either  come  or  are  taken  away-t 

**  willbeft'  obey  the  Wife  Ma?2*s  Precept- 

"  For  neither  will  he  be  feen  to  grieve^  nor 
*'  to  rejoice  in  excefs^  from  the  T^rufi  and 
"  Confidence  which  he  has  rcpofed  in  hitnfelfp" 
—You  have  a  Sketch  at  leaft  of  his  Mean- 
ing, tho'  far  below  his  own  Attic  and  truly- 
elegant  Expreffion.  I  grant,  faid  I, 
your  Example;  but  this  and  the  reft  are 
but  fmgle  Inftances.  What  are  three  or 
four  in  Number,  to  the  whole  of  Human 
Jiind? 

If  you  are  for  Numbers,  replied  he, 
what  think  you  of  the  numerous  Race  of 
Patriots,  in  all  Ages  and^ationSjWhohave 
joyfully  met  Death,  rather  than  defert  their 
Country,  when  in  danger  ?  They  muft 
have  thought  farely  on  another  Happinefs 
than  Succefs^  when  they  could  gladly  go, 
where  they  faw  Death  often  inevitable. 
Or  what  think  you  of  the  many  Martyrs 
O  4  for 
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Part  II.  for  Syflems  wrong  as  well  as  right,  who 

*-^'^^~'-'   have  dared  defy  the  worft,  rather  than 

fwerve  from  their  Belief  ?  You  have 

brought  indeed,  faid  I,  more  Examples 

than  could  have  been  imagined. 

Besides,  continued  he,  what  is  that 
Comfort  of  a  Good  Conscience,  cele- 
brated to  fuch  a  height  in  the  Religion 
which  we  profefs,but  the  Joy  arifing  from 
a  Confcience  of  right  'Energies  \  a  Con- 
fcience  of  having  done  nothing,  but  what 
is  confonant  to  our  Duty  \  I  replied. 

It  indeed  appeared  fo. 

Even  the  Vulgar,  continued  he,  re- 
cognize a  Good  of  this  very  Charader, 
when  they  fay  of  an  Undertaking,  tho'  it 
fucceed  not^  that  they  are  contented  ;  that 
they  have  done  their  beji,  and  can  accufe 
themfelves  of  nothing.  For  what  is  this, 
but  placing  their  Content,  their  Good^  their 
Happinefs^  not  in  the  Succefs  of  Endeavours, 
but  in  the  ReBitude  ?  If  it  be  not  the 
fe-Ciflitude  which  contents  them,  you  muft 

tel! 
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tell  me  what  it  is  elfe.  It  appears,  Part  II. 

replied  I,  to  be  that  alone. 

I  HOPE  then,  continued  he,  that 
tho'  you  accede  not  to  this  Notion  of 
Happinefs,  which  I  advance  j  you  will  at 
leaft  allow  it  not  to  be  fuch  a  Paradox,  as 
at  firft  you  feemed  to  imagine.  That 

indeed,  replied  I,  cannot  be  denied  you. 

§  4.  Granting  me  this,  faidhe,  you 
encourage  me  to  explain  myfelf— We  have 
fuppofed  the  Sovereign  Good  to  lie  in  ReSfi- 
tude  of  ConduB,  We  have.  And 

think  you  there  can  be  Reditude  of  Gon- 
duft,  if  we  do  not  live  conffiently  f 
In  what  Senfe,  faid  I,  would  you  be  un- 
derftood  ?  To  live  confijiently^  faid  he, 

is  the  fame  with  me,  as  To  live  agreeably  to 
fome  one  Jingle  and  confonant  Scheme^  or  Pur- 
pofe.  Undoubtedly,  faid  I,  without  this, 
there  can  be  no  Reditude  of  Condud. 
All  ReSiitiide  of  Condud  then,  you  fay, 
implies  fuch  Conjijience,  ^  It  does. 
And  does  all  Conjijience ^  think  you,  imply 

fuch 
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Fart  II.  fuch  ReStitude  f  I  aiked  him.  Why 

^'^'V"*^  not  ?  It  i^  poffible,  indeed  it  may, 

faid  he,  for  aught  we  have  difcovered  yet 
to  the  contrary.  But  what  if  it  fhould 
be  found  that  there  may  be  numberlefs 
Schemes,  each  in  particular  confijlent  with 
itfelfy  but  yet  all  of  them  different,  and 
fome  perhaps  contrary?  There  may,  you 
know,  be  a  confijlent  Life  of  Knavery,  as 
well  as  a  confifient  Life  of  Honefty  ;  there 
may  be  a  uniform  Praftice  of  Luxury,  as 
well  as  of  Temperance,  and  Abftcmiouf- 
nefs.  Will  the  ConfiftencCj  ^(7^»2(5;2 /o /2// 
cftbefe  Lives^  render  the  Condu£}  in  each, 
right  ?  It  appears,  faid  I,  an  Abfur- 

dity,  that  there  Ihould  be  the  fame  Redi- 
tude  in  two  Contraries.  If  fo,  faid  he, 
we  muft  look  for  fomething  more  than 
mere  Confidence,  when  we  fearch  for  that 
"ReBitude  which  we  at  prefent  talk  of. 
A  confifient  Life  indeed  is  requifite,  but 
that  alone  is  not  enough.  We  muft  de- 
termine Its  peculiar  Species,  if  we  would 
be  accurate  and  exad.  It  indeed  ap-" 

pears,  faid  Ij  necclTary. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  any  thing,  continued  he,  more  Part  IL 
eafy  to  be  difcuffed.  For  what  can  that 
peculiar  Confiftence  of  Life  be  elfe,  than  a 
Life,  whofe  feveral  Parts  are  not  only  con- 
fcnant  to  each  other,  but  to  the  Nature 
alfo  of  the  Being,  by  whom  that  Life  has 
<Jeen  adopted  ?  Does  not  this  lajl  Degree 
of  Confiftence  appear  as  requifite  as  the 
former  ?  I  anfwered.  It  could  not  be 

ctherwife. 

You  fee  then,  faid  he,  the  true  Idea 
of  right  Conduct.  It  is  not,  merely  TJ? 
live  confifiently ;  but  it  is  'To  live  conjjftently 
with  Nature,  Allow  it. 

But  what,  continued  he,  Can  we  live 
conjtftently  with  Nature,  and  be  at  a  lofs 
how  to  behave  ourfelves  ?  We  cannot. 
And  can  we  know  how  to  behave 
ourfelves,  if  we  know  nothing  of  what 
hefah  us  •  nothing  of  thofe  Things  and 
EventSj  v/hich  perpetually  furround,  and 
affe^us.^   '       We  cannot.         You  fee 

then. 
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Part  11.  then,  continued  he,  how  we  are  again 
^^ — ^""^^  fallen  iorenfiblj  into  that  Dodrine,  which 
proves  the  Neceffity  of  fcrutinizing,  and 
knowing  the  Value  of  'Externals,  I  re- 
plied, it  was  true.  If  you  aflent,  faid  he, 
to  this,  it  will  of  courfe  follow,  that.  To 
live  conJiJie?itJy  with  'Nature^  is^  To  livi 
agreeably  to  ajufi  Experience  ofthofe  Things^ 
which  happen  around  us.         It  appears  fo. 

JBuT  farther  ftill,  faid  he. — Think  you 
any  one  can  be  deemed  to  live  agreeably 
to  fuch  Experience^  if  he  feleSi  not,  as 
far  as  poffible,  the  things  moft  coiigruous 
to  his  Nature  f  He  cannot.  And  by 
the  fame  Rule,  as  far  as  poffible,  mufl  he 
not  rejedi  fuch  as  are  contrary  ?  He 

muft.  And  that  not  occafionally,  as. 

Fancy  happens  to  prompt ;   but  fieadily\ 
conjlantly^  and  without  Remiffion. 
I  fhould  imagine  fo.  You  judge,  faid 

he,  truly.  Were  he  to  ad  otherwife  iri 
the  leaft  inftance,  he  would  falfify  his 
Profeffions ;  he  would  not  live  according 
to  that  Experience,  which  we  now  fup- 

pofc 
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pofe  him  to  poflefs.  I  replied,  He  Part  IL 

would  not. 

It  fliould  feem  then,  faid   he,  from 
hence,  as  a  natural  Confequence  of  what 
we   have   admitted,    that   the  Ejfence  of 
right  ConduSi    lay   in   Selection   and 
Rejection.  So,  faid  I,  it  has  ap- 

peared. And  that  fuch  SeleBion  and 

'RejeBion  fliould  be  confonant  with  our  pro* 
per  Nature*  It  is  true.  And  be 

Jieady  2>.ndL  perpetualy  not  occafional  and  in- 
terrupted. It  is  true.  But  if  this  be 
the  EfTence  oi  Right  ConduSfy  then  too  it 
is  the  Effenee  of  our  Sovereign  Good-,  for 
in  fuch  Condu(Sl:  we  have  fuppofed  this 
Good  to  confiil.  We  have. 

See  then,  faid  he,  the  Refult  of  our 
Inquiry.  The^  Sovereign  Good,  a3 
conftituted  by  Redfitude  ofConduSi^  has,  oa 
our  fxrideft  Scrutiny,  appeared  to  be  this— 
To  LIVE  perpetually  selecting,  as 

FAR  AS  POSSIBLE,  WHAT  IS  CONGRUOUS 

TO  Nature,  and  rejecting  what  la 

CON- 
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Part  11.    CONTRARY,    MAKING    OUR  EnD    TUkt 

^  '  ■  ■"   Selecting    and    that    Rejecting 
ONLY.         It  is  true,  faid  I,  fo  it  appears. 

§  5.  Before  we  haften  then  farther,^ 
faid  he,  let  us  ftop  ta  recollect,  and  fee 
whether  our  prefent  Gonclufions  accord 
with  our  former.- — We  Have  now  fuppofed 
the  Sovereign  Good  to  be  ReSlitude  of  Con' 
dudt-i  and  this  Condu6l  we  have  made  coa- 
fill  in  a  certain  SeleSiing  and  Rejediing, 
We  have.  And  do  you  not  imagine 

that  the  SeleBing  and  RejeSiingy  which  we 
propofe,  as  they  are  purely  governed  by 
the  Standard  of  Nature,  are  capable  in 
every  inftance  of  being  rationally  juftijied? 

I  replied,  I  thought  they  were 
But  if  they  admit  a  rational  Jujiijicationy 
then  are  they  Moral  Offices  or  Duties  ^ 
^  for  thus  *  you  remember  yellerday  a  Moral 
Office  was  defined.  It  was.  But 

if  fo,  To  live  in  the  Praciice  of  theniy  will 

be 

nil     mini       f "  '  ■     '     ' 1 m — — — • — 

*  Sup,  p.  175. 
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be  To  live  in  the  D  if  charge  of  Moral  Offices.  Part  II. 

It  will.  But  "to  live  in  the  Dif 
charge  ofthefe^  is  the  fame  as  Living  ac- 
cording to  Virtue,  and  Living  according  to 
Nature,  It  is.  So  therefore  is 

Living  in  that  SeleSlion,  and  in  that  Rejec- 
tion, which  we  propofe.  It  is. 

We  need  never  therefore  be  at  a  lofs, 
faid  he,  for  a  Defcription  of  the  So  ve- 
rb i  on  Good.- We  may  call  it,  Rec- 
titude OF  Conduct.— — If  that  be  too 
contradedj  we  may  enlarge  and  fay,  it  is — > 
To  LIVE  PERPETUALLY  Selecting  AND 
Rejecting  according  to  the  Stan- 
dard OF  OUR  Being.- If  we  are  for 

ftill  different  Views,  we  may  fay  it  is — —* 

To  LIVE  IN   THE    DISCHARGE    OF    Mo- 

ral  Offices — To  live  according  to 

Nature To  live  according  to 

VifiTUE — ^— To    live    according   to 
JUST  Experience  of  those  Things, 

WHICH     HAPPEN     AROUND  US.- Like 

fome  finifhed  Statue,  we  may  behold  it 
every  way ;  it  is  the  fame  Objed,  tho* 

^_  varioufly 
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Part  II.  varioufly  viewed  ;  nor  is  there  a  Vie^, 
but  is  natural,  truly  graceful,  and  en- 
gaging. 

§6.  I  CANNOT  deny,  faid  I,  but 
that  as  you  now  have  explained  it,  your 
Hypothefis  feems  far  more  plaufible,  than 
when  firfl  it  was  propofed.  You  will 

believe  it,  faid  he,  more  fo  ftill,  by  con- 
iidering  it  with  more  Attention.— In  the 
firfl  place,  tho'  perhaps  it  efteem  nothing 
really  Good  but  Virtue,  nothing  really 
Evil,  but  Vice,  yet  it  in  no  manner 
takes  away  the  Difference^  and  Dijlindiion 
oi  other  Things,  So  far  other  wife,  it  is 
for  eflablifhing  their  Diftindion  to  the 
greatell  Accuracy.  For  were  this  neglect- 
ed, what  would  become  of  SeleBion  and 
Reje5lion^  thofe  important  Energiog,  which 
are  its  very  Soul  and  Effence?  Were  there 
noDiFFERENCE, there  could  be  uoChoice. 
It  is  true,  faid  I,  there  could  not. 

Again,  faid  he.  It  is  no  meagre,  mor- 
tifying SjRcm  of  Self- de?2ial — It  fuppreffes 

no 
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tio  Social  and  Natural  AfFedions,nor  takes  Part  If. 
away  any  Social  and  Natural  Relations —  ^^-v—* 
It  prefcribes  no  Abftainings,  no  Forbear- 
ances out  of  Nature '^  no  gloomy,  fad,  and 
lonely  Rules  of  Life,  without  which  it  is 
evident  Men  may  be  as  hone  ft  as  -wtiky 
and  be  infii>ltely  more  ufefai  and  worthy 
Members  of  Society.- — It  refufes  no  Plea- 
fure,  not  inconfiftent  with  Temperance— ^ 
It  rejects  no  Gain,   not   inconfiftent  with 

yujiice Univerfally,  as  far  as   Virtue 

nt\t\\Qv fo?'bins  nor  diffuades^  it  endeavours 
to  render  Life,  even  in  the  moji  vulgar 
Acceptation,  as  chearful,  joyoiiSj  and  eafy 
as  poffible.  Nay,  could  it  mend  the  Condi- 
tion of  Exiftence  in  anythe;^?^'?  trivial  Ciii:' 
cumftance,  even  by  adding  to  the  ampleil 
PofTeflions  the  pooreft  meaneft  Utenfil,  it 
would  in  no  degree  contemn  an  Addition 
even  fo  mean.  .  Far  other  wife — It  would 
coniider,  that  to  negled  the  leaft  Acqui- 
lltion,  when  fairly  in  its  power,  would 
be  to  fall  fhort  of  that  perfeci  and  accurate 
ConduSlf  which  it  ever  has  in  view,  and  ' 
on  which  alone  all  depends. 

P  And 
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Part  II.        And  yet,  tho'  thus  exaft  in  every  the 
w^-v— -<    n-jJnnji-jjf]-  Circumflance,  it  gives  us  no  Soli- 
citude as   to  what  Rank  we   maintain  in 
Life.    Whether  noble  or  ignoble,  wealthy 
or  poor ;  whether  merged  in  Bufmefs,  or 
confined  to  I  nativity,  it  is  equally  conjiftent 
with  every  Condition,  and  equally  capable 
'of  adorning  them  all.       Could  it  indeed 
choofe  its  own  Life,   it  vv^ould  be  always 
that,  where  moft  fociai  Affedions  might 
extenfively  be  exerted,   and  mofl;  done  to 
contribute  to  the  Welfare  of  Society.     But 
if  Fate  order  other  wife,  and  this  be  de- 
'         nied;  its  Intentions  are  the  fame,  its  En- 
deavours are   not  wanting ;    nor  are  the 
"  Social^  'Rational  Poivcrs  forgotten,  even  in 
, "  Tillies  and  Circnmftances,  where  they  can 
leail  become  confpicuous. 

It  teaches  us  to  confider  Life^  as  one 

great  important  T)ra7na^  where  w^e  have 

each  our  Fart  allotted  us  to  a<3:.     It  tells 

-      us  that  our  Happinefs^   as  ASiors  in  this 

Drama,  confifts  not  in  the  Length  of  our 

Part, 
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i^art,  nor  in  the  State  and  Di^nify:^  but  iri  Part  lU 
the  juft^  the  decent »  and  the  natufal  Fer- 
Jformancei 

If  its  Alms  are  fuccefsful,  it  is  thankful 
to  Providence.    It  accepts  all  the  Joys,  de- 
rived from  their  Succefs^  and  feels  them  as 
fully,  as  thofe  who  know  120  other  Happi- 
riefs.    The  only  Difference  is,  that  having 
a  more  excellent  Good  in  view,  it  fixes  not, 
like  the  Many,  its  Happinefs   on  Succejs 
alone,  well  knowing  that  in  fuch  cafe,  if 
Endeavoursy^//,  there  can  be  nothing  left 
behind  but  Mufmurings  and  Mifery      On 
the  contrary,  when  this  happ&ns,  it  is  then 
it  retires  into  itfelf,  and  refleding  on  what 
is  Fair,  v/hat  is  J^audable  and  Honeji  (the 
truly  beatific  Vifion,  riot  of  mad  Enthujiafts^ 
but  of  the  Calm,  the  Temperate,  the  Wife 
and  the  Good)  it  hecomQB  fiperi our  to  all 
Events ;  it  acqiikfces  m  the  Conjcioufnejs  of 
its  own  F^edlitude-y  and,  like  that  Man'; on 
founded,   not  on  the    ands,  but  on  the 
Rock,  it  defies  all  the  Terrors  of  Tempeft 
and  Inundation. 

P  s  §  7. 
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Fart  11.  §  7.  Here  he  paufed,  and  I  took  the 
^""^  ^  Opportunity  to  obf^rve,  how  his  Subject 
had  Vsrarmed  him  into  a  degree  of  Rap- 
ture ;.  how  greatly  it  had  raifed  both  his 
Sentiments  and  his  Stile.  No  wonder, 
faid  he.  Beauty  of  every  kind  excites  our 
Love  and  Admiration ;  the  Beauties  of 
Art,  whether  Energies  or  Works  >  the 
Beauties  of  Nature,  whether  Animal  or 
Inanimate.  And  fhall  we  exped  lefs  from 
this  Suprefne  Beauty ;  this  mora!^  mental], 
and  original  Beauty ;  of  which  all  the  rell 
are  but  as  Types  or  Copies  F Not  how- 
ever by  high  Flights  to  lofe  Sight  of  our 
Subjed,  the  whole  of  w^hat  we  have  ar- 
gued, may  be  reduced  tO:  thiis 

All  Men  pursue  Good^  and  would 
"  fee  happy,  if  they  knew  how;  not  happy 
for  Minutes,  and  miferable  for  Hours,  but 
happy  ^  if  poiTible,  thro''  every  Part  of  their 
Exiftence.  Either  therefore  there  is  a 
000  D  of  this  fie ady  durable  Kind^  or  there 
is  tione.     If  mney  then  all  Good  mufl  be 

tranfient 
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tranpent  and  u?2certai?i ;  and  if  fo,  an  Ob-  Part  11. 
j^B  of  hwejl  Vahie^  which  can  little  de- 
fer ^e  either  our  Attention,  or  Inquiry.  But 
if  there  be  a  better  Good,  fuch  a  Good  as 
we  are  feeking  ;  like  every  other  thing,  it 
mufl  bi  derived  from  fome  Caufe  \  and  that 
Caufe  muft  be  either  external.,  internal,  or 
.mixt,  in  as  much  as  except  thefe  three, 
there  is  no  other  poffible.  Now  ajieady, 
durable  Good,  cannot  be  derived  from  an 
^AT^^r;^^  Caufe,  by  reafon  all  derived  from 
Externals fXiU^ fuSfuate,  as  xhcj fuSluate, 
Ey  the  fame  Rule,  not  from  a  Mixture  of 
the  Two\  becaufe  the  Part  which  is  external 
*m\\ proportionally  deftroy  its  Ejjence.  What 
then  remains  but  the  Caufe  internal -y  the 
very  Caiife  which  we  have  fuppofed,  when 
we  place  the  Sovereign  Good  in  Mind\  in 
ReBitude  of  ConduSi ;  in  jufl:  SeleBitJg  and 
RejeSiing  ?  .  There  feems  indeed  no  - 

other  Caufe,  faid  I5  to  which  we  can  pof- 
fibly  affign  it. 

Forgive   me    then,    continued   he, 

ihould  I   appear  to  boaft— — We   have 

P  3  proved. 
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Part  II.  proved,  or  ^t  leaft  there  is  an  Appearance 
^■^""'''''""^   we  have   proved,  that  either   there  is  no 
Good  except  this  of  our  own  ;  or  that^  if 
there  be  any  other ^  it  is  mt  'worthy  our  Re-r 
gard.  It  muft  be  confefled,  faid  I, 

you  have  faid  as  much,  ^s  the Subjed^feems 
]to  admit. 

§  8.  By  means  then,  faid  he,  of  our 
Hypothefis,  behold  one  of  the  faireft,  and 
moft  amiable  of  Objeds,  behold  the 
TRUE  AND  PERFECT  Man  :  that  Or- 
namentof  Humanity  J  that  Godlike  Being; 
"who,  without  regard  either  to  Pleafare  or 
Paint  uninfuenced  equally  by  either  Profpe^ 
rity  or  Adverfty^fuperiour  to  the  World  and 
its  befi  and  worft  Events^  can  fairly  reft  his 
All  upon  the  ReSlitude  of  his  own  ConduSi  | 
can  conftantly,  and  uniformly^  and  manfully 
maintain  it ;  thinking  thaty  and  that  alone^ 
%'holly  fuficient  to  make  him  happy. 

And  do  you  ferioufly  believe,  faid  I, 
there  ever  was  fuch  a  Character  ?  And 
^^-hat^  replied  hcj  if  I  ihould  admit,  there 

never. 
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never  was,  ?V,  or  will  be  fuch  a  CharaSter  f -^  Part  II; 
that  we  have  been  tallBTig  the  whole  time  "^  ^""^ 
of  a  Being,  not  to  be  found  ; 

Afaidtlefs  Monfter^  i.vhich  the  World  neer 

Suppofing,  I  fay,  we  admit  this,  what  then  ? 
Would  aot  your  Syft^m  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
faid  I,  a  little  border  upon  the  chimerical  ? 
I  only  afk  the  Queftion.  You  need 

not  be  fo  tender,  he  replied,  in  expreffing 
yourfelf.  If  it  befalfe,  if  it  will  not  in- 
dure  the  Teft,  I  am  as  ready  to  give  it  up, 
as  I  have  been  to  defend  it.  He  muft  be  a 
poor  Philofopher  indeed,  who,  when  he  fees 
'Truth  and  a  Syftem  at  variance,  can  ever 
be  folicitous  for  the  r^^.e  of  SLSyn^m, 

But  tell  me,  I  pray — ■ — Do  you  obje(3: 
to  mine,  from  its  Perfecliorii  or  from  its 
ImperfeBion  ?  From  its  being  too  excel- 
lent for  Human  Nature,  and  above  it ;  or 
from  its  being  too  bafe,  and  below  it  ? 
It  feems  to  require,  faid  I,  a  FerfeBkn^ 
to  which  no  Individual  ever  arrived. 
That  very  Tranjcendence^  faid  he,  is  an 

P  4  A'-gu- 
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Part  II.  Argument  on  its  behalf.  Were  it  of  a 
Raak  inferior,  it  would  not  be  that  Per- 
fediori,  which  w^e  feek.  Would  you 

have  it,  faid  I,  beyond  Nature^  If  you, 

fnean,  replied  he,  beyond  any  particular  or 
individual  Nature^  mo  ft  undoubtedly  I 
^ould. — As  you  are  a  Lover  of  Painting, 
you  (hall  hear  a  Story  on  the  Subjed. 

'*  In  ancient  days,  while  Greece  was 
'•  flourifhing  in  Liberty  and  Arts,  a  eele- 
•=*  brated  Painter,  having  drawn  many  e^c* 
**  cellent  Pictures  for  a  certain  free  State, 
*'  and  been  generouOy  and, honourably  re- 
**  warded  for  his  Labours,  at  lad  made 
**  an  Offer  to  paint. them  a  Helen^  as  a 
^'  Model  and  Exemplar  of  the  moft  ex- 
*'  quifite  Beauty.  The  Propofal  was  rea-^ 
**  diiy  accepted,  v^^hen  the  Artift  informed 
**  them,  that  in  order  to  draw  one  Fair, 
"  it  was  neceffary  he  fhould'  contemplate 
**  many.  He  demanded  therefore  a  Sight 
**  of  all  their  fineil  Women.  The  State, 
*'  to  affift  the  Work,  affented  to  his  Re- 
*^  qi?efi,      They  were    exhibited  before 

■'  him  J 
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**  lilm ;  he  feleded  the  moft  beautiful;  Part  II, 
*^  and  from  thefe  formed  his  Helen,  more  ^  '^'^ 
"  beautiful  than  them  all." 

You  have  heard  the  Fa£t,  and  what 
are  we  to  infer  ?-— Or  can  there  be  any 
other  Inference  than  this — ^that  the  S^a?2~ 
dard  of  PerfeBio?i^  with  refpeSl  to  the 
Beauty  of  Bodies,  was  nst  (as  this  Artid 
thought)  to  be  df covered  in  any  Individual^ 
but  being  difperfed  by  Nature  in  Portions 
thro  the  many^  was  from  thence^  and  thefice 
only,  to  be  coIleBed  and  recognized?. 
It  appears,  faid  I,  he  thought  fo.  The 
Pidure,  continued  he,  is  loft,  but  we  have 
Statues  ftill  remaining.  If  there  be  Truth 
in  the  Teilimony  of  the  beft  and  fairell 
Judges,  no  Woman  ever  equalled  the  De-^ 
licacy  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  nor  Man  the 
Strength  and  Dignity  of  the  Farnhefian 
Hercules,  It  is  generally,  faid  I,  fo 

believed. 

And  will  you,  faid  he,  from  this  unpa- 
ralleled and  tranfcendent  Excellence,  deny 
6  thefe 
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Pjarl:  II.  thefe  Works  of  Art  to  be  truly  and  ftridly 
'*-"'''"■*"*   Natural?         Their  Excellence,  replied  I, 
muil  be  confefled  by  All ;   but  how  they 
can  be  called  fo  ftridly  Natural,  I  mull 
own  a  little  ftartles  me.  That. the 

Limbs  and  their  Proportions,  faid  he,  are 
feleded  from  Nature,  you  will  hardly  I 
believe  doubt,  after  the  Story  juft  related. 
I  replied,  it  was  admitted.  The. 

parts  therefore  of  thefe  Works  are  Na^ 
tural.  They  are.  And  may  not 

the  fame  be  afferted,  as  to  the  Arrange^ 
mcnt  of  thefe  Parts  ?  Muft  not  this  too 
be  natural,  as  it  is  analogous  we  know  to 
Nature  f  It  muft.  If  fo,  then  is 

the  Whole  Natural^  So  indeed,  faid 

I,  it  fhould  feem.  It  cannot,  replied 

he,  be  otherwife,  if  it  be  a  Fad  beyond 
difpute,  that  the  Whole  is   nothing   more, 
than  the  Parts  under  fuch  Arrangement, 
Enough,  faid  I,  you  have  fatisfied  me. 

If  I  have,  faid  he,  it  is  but  to  transfer 
what  we  have  afferted  of  iHi^fubordifiate 
Beauty,  to  Beauty  of  a  higher  Order ;  it  is 

but 
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but  to  pafs  from  the  Externah  to  the  Part  II, 
Moral  and  Inter  rial.  For  here  we  fay,  by 
parity  of  Reafon,  that  no  where  in  any 
particular  Nature  is  the  perfedl  Characler 
to  be  feen  intire.  Yet  one  is  brave\  an-p 
other  is  temperate^  a  third  is  liberal \  and 
a  fourth  \%prudenf.  So  that  in  the  Multiy 
tude  of  mixed  imperfeci  CharaSlers^  as  be^ 
fore  in  the  Multitude  cfimperfeB  Bodies ^  is 
expreffed  that  Idea,  that  Moral  Stan? 
DARD  OF  Perfection,  by  which  all  2.x ^ 
tried  and  compared  to  one  another,  and  at 
laft  upon  the  whole  are  either  juftified  or 
condemned — that  Standard  of  Perfedtion, 
which  cannot  be  but  mo/l  Natural^  as  it  is 
purely  colled ed  from  individuals  of  Na^ 
ture^  and  is  the  Teft  of  all  the  Merit  to 
which  they  afpire.  I  acknowledge, 

faid  I,  your  Argumerit. 

I  MIGHT  add,  faid  he,  if  there  were 
Qccafion,  other  Arguments  which  would 
furprize  you.  I  might  inform  you  of  the 
natural  Pre-eminence,  and  high  Rank  of 
Specific  Ideas  \ — that  every  Individual  was 
'      '■  but 
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Fart  II.  but  their  T^ype^  or  Shadow  ; that  the 

^""^  ^  Mind  Qt  IntelleSi  was  the  Region  of  Pof- 
fihles  ;■— that  whatever  Is  PoJJible,  to  the 
Mind  actually  Is  -,  nor  any  thing  a  Non- 
entity^ except  what  implies  a  Contradict 
Uon\ — that  the  genuine  Sphere  and  ge- 
nuine Cylinder,  tho*  .Forms  perhaps  too 
perfeB^  ever  to  exift  conjoined  to  Matter , 
were  yet  as  true  and  real  Beings,  as  the 
grojjeft  Ohjecis  of  Senfe\  were  the  Source  oi 
Infinite  Truths,  which  'wholly  depend  on 
them,  and  which,  as  Truths,  have  a  Being 
mod  unalterable  and  eternal,^  But  thefe  are 
Reafonings, which  rather  belong  to  another 
Philofophy;  and  if  you  are  fatisfied  with- 
out them,  they  are  at  befl  but  fuperfluous. 

He  waited  not   for  my  Anfwer,  but 
proceeded  as  follows.  It  is  thus,  faid 

be,  have  I  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  ^^r/^^ 
QharaSier :  a  Charader,  which  I  am  neither 
fo  abfurd,  as  to  impute  to  myfelf ;  nor  fo 
rigorous  and  unfair,  as  to  require  of  others. 
We  have  propofed  it  only,  as  an  Exem- 
plar 
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PLAR  OF  Imitation,  which  tho'  ISJone  Part  II. 
we  think  can  equals  yet  All  at  leaft  may 
follow — an  Exemplar  of  Imitation,  which 
in  proportion  as  we  approach,  fo  we  ad- 
vance   proportionably  in    Merit  and    in 

Worth an  Exemplar,  which,  were  we 

xnox&felfijl:^  we  ihould  be  Fools  to  rejed: ;  if 
it  be  true,  that  to  be  Happy,  is  the  ultimate 
Wijh  of  us  all^  and  that  Happinefs  and  Moral 
Worth  fo  reciprocally  correfpond,  that  there 
can  be  no  Degree  of  the  one,  without  an 
equal  Degree  oi  the  other.  If  there  be 

Truth,  faid  I,  in  your  Reafonings,  it  can- 
not certainly  be  otherwife. 

He  continued,  by  faying The  PrO" 

ficieftcy  of  Socrates^  and  indeed  of  every 
honeft  Man,  was  fufEcient  to  convince  us, 
could  we  be  fteadfaft  to  our  Purpofe,  that 
fome  Progrefs  atkaft  might  be  made  toward 
xSvx^' Per  feci  ion — How  far,  we  knew  not — - 
The  Field  was  open — The  Race  was  free 
and  common  to  All— Nor  was  the  Prize, 
as  ufual,  referved  only  to  the  Firft;  but 
All ,  who  run,  m ight  depend  on  a  Reward , 

having 
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Part  11,  having  the  Voice  of  Nature,  would  they 
^""^     '   but  lillen,  to  aflure  them, 

*  Nemo  ex  hoc  numero  mihi  Hon  donatu^ 

abibit, 

§  0.  Here  he  paused,  and  left  m€  to 
meditate  on  what  he  had  fpoken.  For 
fome  time  we  paffed  on  in  mutud  Silence, 
till  o  ferving  me  on  my  part  little  Inclined 
to  break  it,  What,  faid  he,  engages  you 
with  an  Attention  fo  earned  ?  I  was 

wondering,  faid  I.  whence  it  fhould  hap- 
pen, that  in  a  Difcourfe  of  fuch  a  nature, 
you  fhould  fay  fo  little  of  Religion,  of 
Providence,  and  a  Deity.  I  have  notj 

.  replied  he,  omitted  them,  becaufe  ndt  in' 
timately  united  to  Morals',  but  becaufe  what 
ever  we  treat  accurately,  fhould  be  treated 
feparately  and  apart.  Multiplicity  of  Mat- 
ter naturally  tends  to  Confuiion.  They  are 
weak  Minds  indeed,  which  dread  a  ra- 
tional Sufpence;  and  much  more  fo,  when 
in  the  Event,  it  only  leads  to  a  furer  Know- 
ledge, 

^_„,.,_ , ..«„-.— w, 

*   ^NEID.    1.    V.   N.    305. 
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ledge,  and  often  ftrengthens  the  very  Sub-  Part  IL 
jeft,  on  which  we  fufpend.  Could  I  how-  "'--v-— » 
ever  repeat  you  the  Words  of  a  venerable 
Sage,  (for  I  can  call  him  no  other)  whom 
once  I  heard  diverting  on  the  Topic  of 
Religion,  and  whom  ftill  I  hear,  when 
ever  I  think  on  him  -,  you  might  accept 
perhaps  my  Religions  Theories  as  candidly, 
as  you  have  my  Moral.  I  preffed  him 
to  repeat  them,  with  which  he  willingly 
complied. 

The  Speaker,  faid  he,  whofe  Words  I 
am  attempting  to  relate,  and,  whom  for 
the  prefent  I  name  Theophilus,  was  of  a 
Character  truly  amiable  in  every  part. 
When  young,  he  had  been  fortunate  in  a 
liberal  Education  ;  had  been  a  Friend  to 
the  Mufes,  and  approved  himfelf  fuch  to 
the  Public.  As  Life  declined,  he  wifely 
retired,  and  dedicated  his  Time  almoft 
wholly  to  Contemplation.  Yet  could  he 
never  forget  the  Mufes,  whom  once  he 
loved.  He  retained  in  hisDifcourfe  (and 
fo  in  the  Sequel  you  will  foon  find)  a  large 

Portion 
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Part  11.  Portionof  that  rapturous,  anti-profaic Stile, 
^^""'""^   in  which  thofe  Ladies  ufually  choofe  to 
exprefs  themfelves. 

We  were  walking,  not  (as  now)  in  the 
chearful  Face  of  Day,  but  late  in  the  Even  - 
ing,  when  the  Sun  had  long  been  fet.  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Solemnity  were  not  wanting 
to  affed:  us  ;  the  Poets  could  not   have 

feigned   any  more  happy a  running 

Stream,  an  ancient  Wood,  a  (till  Night, 
and  a  bright  Moonfhine. — I,  for  my  own 
part, induced  by  theOccafion,  fellinfenfibly 
into  a  Reverie  about  Inhabitants  in  the 
Moon.  From  thence  I  wandered  to  other 
heavenly  Bodies,  and  talked  of  States  there, 
-and  Empires,  and  I  know  not  v^rhat. 

Who  lives  in  the  Moon,  faid  he,  is 
perhaps  more  than  we  can  vv^eli  learn.  It  is 
enough,  if  we  can  be  fatisfied,  by  the  help 
of  our  befl  Faculties,  xhditlfiteWgence  is  not 
confined  to  this  little  Earth,  wdiich  we  in- 
habit; that  tho'  Men  were  not,  the  World 
would  not  want  Spedators,  to  contemplate 

its 
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its  Beauty,  and  adore  the  Wifdom  of  its  Part  11. 
Author. 

*'  This  whole  Universe  itfelf  is  but 
*'  ONE  City  or  Commonwealth 
"  u  Syftem  of  Suhftances  varioufly  formed^ 
*'  and  varioufly  aSiuated  agreeably  to  thofe 

'■''forms a  Syftem  of  Subftances  both 

*^  immenfely  great  and   fmall,   Rational^ 
^'  A?2imal^  Vegetable^  and  hianimafe. 

*'  As  many  Families  make  one  Village, 
*'  many  Villages  one  Province,  many  Pro- 
"  vince  one  Empire;  fo  many  Empires, 
*'  Oceans,  Waftes,  and  Wilds,  combined, 
**  compofe  that  Earth  on  which  we  live. 
*'  Other  Combinations  m.ake  a  Planet  or  a 
"  Moon  ;  and  thele  again,  united,  make 
^^one  Planetary  Syftem.  What  higher 
"  Combinations  fubfift,  we  know  not, 
*'  their  Gradation  and  Afcent  it  is  impof- 
«*  fible  we  fhould  difcover.  Yet  the  ge- 
**  nerous  Mind,  not  deterred  by  this  Im- 
"  menfity,  intrepidly  paffes  on,  thro'  Re- 
''  gions  unknown,   from  greater  Syftems 
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Part  II.  ^  to  greater,  till  it  arrive  at  that  greaiejl^ 
**'  where  Imagination  flops,  and  can  ad- 
"  vance  no  farther.  In  this  laft,  this 
*'  mighty,  this  ftupendous  Idea,  it  beholds 
*'  the  Universe  itfelf,  of  which  every 
/'  Thing  is  a  Part,  and  with  refpe6t  to 
**  which  not  the  fmallefl:  Atom  is  either 
*'  foreign  or  detached. 

*'  Wide  as  its  Extent,  is  the  Wifdom 
**  of  its  Workmanfhip,  not  bounded  and 
**  narrow,  like  the  humbler  Works  of  Art. 
^'  Thefe  are  all  of  Origin  no  higher  than 
*'  Hwman.  We  can  readily  trace  them  to 
**  their  utmoft  Limit,  and  with  accuracy 
*'  difcern  both  their  Beginning  and  their 
**  End.  But  where  the  Microfcope  that 
'*  can  (hew  us,  from  what  Point  Wiidom 
*'  begins  in  Nature?  Where  theTelefcope 
*'  that  can  defcry,  to  what  Infinitude  k 
**  extends?  The  more  diligent  onr  Search, 
'^  the  more  accurate  our  Scrutiny,  the 
^*  more  only  are  wq  convinced,  that  our 
**  Labours  can  never  finifli  j  that  Subjeds 
7  '*  inex- 
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*' inexhauftible  remain  behind,  ilill  un-  Part  11. 
**  explored.  %.— v— ' 


*'  Hence  the  Mind  truly  wife,  quit- 
•'  ting  the  Study  of  Particulars,  as  know- 
**  ing  their  Multitude  to  be  infinite  and  /;?- 
"  comprehenfible^  turns  its  intellectual  Eye 
"  to  what  is  general  and  comprehenlive, 
*'  and  thro'  Generals  learns  to  fee,  and  re- 
*'  cognize  whatever  exifts. 

'*  It  perceives  in  this  view,  that  every 
*'  Subllance,  of  every  degree,  has  its  Na^ 
^'  tiire^  its  proper  Make,  Conftitution  or 
"  Form,  by  which  it  a£is^  and  by  which 
'^  hfuffers.  It  perceives  it  fo  to  fare"  with 
^'  every  natural  Form  around  us,  as  with 
"  thofe  Tools  and  Inftruments  by  which 
*^  >^r/worketh  its  Wonders.  The  Saw  is 
*'  deftined  to  ojie  A6t  j  the  Mallet,  to  an- 
**  other ;  the  Wheel  anfwers  this  Purpofe  ; 
*'  and  the  Lever  anfwers  a  different.  So 
*'  Nature  ufes  the  Vegetable^  the  Brute, 
"  and  the  Rational ^  agreeably  to  the  proper 
<«  Form  and  Confiitution  of  every  Kind..  The 
0^2  **  Vegetable 
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Part  11.  **  Vegetable  proceeds  with  ^tr^Q.  Infenfi^ 
*'  bilify.  The  Brute  poflefles  a  Senfe  of 
**  what  is  pleafurable  and  painful,  but  flops 
"  at  mere  Sen/ation,  3.nd  is  unable  to  go  far- 
"  ther.  The  Rational^  like  the  Brute,  has 
"  all  the  Powers  of  mere  Senfation^  buten- 
**joys  fuperadded  a  farther  tranfcendent 
"  Faculty^  by  which  it  is  made  confcious, 
"  not  only  of  what  it  feels ^  huX  of  the 
*'  Powers  themjehes^  which  are  the  Sources 
«*  of  thofe  very  Feelings;  a  Faculty yVfKich. 
"  recognizing  both  itfelf  and  all  Things 
'*  elfe^  becomes  a  Canon^  a  CorreBor,  and 
*'  a  Standard  Univerfal, 

"  Hence  to  the  Rational  alone  is  im- 
"  parted  that  Master-Science,  oiwhat 
*'  they  are,  where  they  are,  and  the  End 
**  to  which  they  are  deflined. 

"  Happy,  too  happy,  did  they  know 
*'  their  own  Felicity ;  did  they  reverence 
*'  the  Dignity  of  their  own  fuperior  Cha- 
**  rader,  and  never  wretchedly  degrade 
"  themfelves  into  Natures  to  them  fubor- 

*'  dinate. 
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"  dinate.     And  yet  alas !  it  is  a  Truth  too  Part  II. 
*'  certain,  that  as  the  Rational  only  are 
"  fulceptible  of  a  Happinefs  truly  excel- 
**  lent,  fo  thefe  only  merge  themfelves 
"  into  Miferies  paft  Indurance. 

"Assist  us  then,  Thou  Power 
"  Divine,  with  the  Light  of  that  Rea- 
*'  SON,  by  which  Thou  lighteneft  the 
t«  World ;  by  which  Grace  and  Beauty  is 
'*  difFufed  thro*  every  Part,  and  the  Wel- 
'*  fare  of  the  Whole  is  ever  uniformly  up- 
*'  held  ;  that  Reafon,  of  which  our  own  is 
*'  but  a  Particle  or  Sparky  like  fome  Pro-' 
*  *  inethean  Fire,  caught  from  Heaven  above. 
*'  So  teach  us  to  know  ourfelves^  that  we 
*'  may  attain  that  Knowledge,  which 
*'  alone  is  worth  attaining.  Check  our 
**  vain,  our  idle  Refearches  into  the  Laws, 
"  and  Natures,  and  Motions  of  other  Be- 
**  ings,  till  we  have  learnt  and  can  prac- 
"  tife  thofe,  which  peculiarly  refpeft  our- 
"  felves.  Teach  *us  to  be  fit  Ador?  Ju 
"  that  general  Drama,  where  Thou  haft 
**  allotted  every  Being,  great  and  Imall,  its 
0^3  ''pro- 
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Part  II.  "  proper  Part,  the  due  Performance  ofwbicb 
^-^^~^    *'  /j  the  only  End  of  its  JLxiJlence, 

*^  Enable  us  to  curb  Desire  withia 
**  the  Bounds  of  what  is  AT^/'^^ir^/.  Enable 
'*  us  even  tofifpend  it,  till  we  can  employ 
"  it  to  our  Emolument  Be  our  firft 
"  Work,  to  have  efcaped  from  wrong  Opi- 
*'  ?;/o/z,  and  bcid  Habit ;  that  the  Mind, 
**  thus  rendered  Uncere  and  incorrnpt,  may 
"  with  Safety  proceed  to  feek  its  genuine 
'*  Good  and  Happinefs. 

<«  When  v/e  are  thus  prevloully  ex- 
**  ercifed,  thus  duly  prepared,  let  not  our 
*^  Love  there  Hop,  where  it  firft  begins ; 
**  but  infenfibly  conduct  it,  by  thy  invi- 
**  fible  Influence,  from  lower  Obje(Ss  to 
**  higher,  till  it  arrive  at  that  Siipremcy 
*^  where  only  it  can  find  ;what  is  adequate 
"  and  full.     Teach  us  to  love  Thee,  and 

*'  Thy  Divine  Administration . 

*'  to  regard  the  Univerfe  itfelfas  our  true 

*'  and  genuine  Country,  not  that  little  ca- 

'  **  fual  Spot,   where   we  firft  drew  vital 

'*  Air. 
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**  Air.  Teach  us  each  to  regard  Himfelf^  PartIL 
*'  but  as  a  Part  of  this  great  Whole  ; 
«'  a  Part  which  for  its  Welfare  we  are  as 
**  patiently  to  refign,  as  we  refign  a  fingle 
"  Limb  for  the  Welfare  of  our  whole 
**  Body.  Let  our  Life  be  a  continued 
**  Scene  of  AcQ^iiESCENCE  andof  Grati-. 
"  TUDE  ;  of  Gratitude,  for  what  we  enjoys 
**  of  Acquiefcence,  in  what  vi^fuffer  ;  as 
*'  both  can  only  be  referable,  to  that 
^*  concatinated  Order  of  Events  which  can- 
''  not  but  be  befl^  as  being  by  Thee  ap- 
*'  proved  and  chofen. 

*'  In  as  much  as  Futurity  is  hidden 
*'  from  our  Sight,  we  can  have  no  other 
**  Rule  of  Choice^  by  which  to  govern  our 
"  Condudt,  than  •wlwt  feems  conJo72ant  to 
"  the  Welfare  of  our  own  particular  Na^ 
*'  tures.  If  it  appear  not  contrary  to  Duty 
^*  and  moral  Office,  (and  how  ihould  v/e 
''  j^^dge,  but  from  Vv^hat  appears  ?)  Thou 
*'  canft  not  but  forgive  us,  if  we  prefer 
**  Health  to  Sicknefs  ;  the  Safety  of  Life 
**  and  Limb,  to  Maiming  or  to  Death. 
0^4  *'BuJ; 
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Part  11.  "  But  did  we  know  that  thefe  Incidents, 
'^~'^^'  "  or  any  other  were  appointed  us;  were 
"  fated  in  that  Order  of  incontroulable 
*'  Events,  by  which  Thou  preferveft  and 
**  adorned  the  Whole ,  it  then  becomes 
*'  our  Duty,  to  meet  them  with  xMagna- 
*^  nimityi  to  co-operate  with  Chearfulnefs 
**  in  what  ever  Thou  ordainell;  that  fo 
*^  we  may  know  no  other  Will,  than  thine 
*'  alone,  and  that  the  Harmony  of  our 
"  particular  Minds  with  thy  XJniver/aly 
"  may  be  fteady  and  uninterrupted  thro* 
**  the  Period  of  our  Exiftence. 

''  Yet,  fince  to  attain  this  Height,  this 
'*  tranfcendent  Height,  is  but  barely  pof- 
'^  fible,  if  poffible,  to  the  moft  perfci^ 
*'  Humanity  :  regard  what  within  us  is 
*'  Congenial  to  Thee ;  raife  us  above  our- 
*' felves,  and  warm  us  mX.o  Enthiifiafm, 
*^  But  let  our  Enthufiafm  be  fuch,  as  befits 
*'  the  Citizens  of  Thy  Polity  ;  libera], 
"  gentle,  rational,  and  humane — not  fuch 
*'  as  to  debafe  us  into  poor  and  wretched 
"  Slaves^  as  if  Thou  wert  our   Tyrant, 

"  not 


ts 


t( 
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*'  not  our  kind  and  common  Father ;  Part  II. 
*'  much  lefs  fuch  as  to  transform  us  into 
**  favage  Beajls  of  Pre)\  fullen,  gloomy, 
**  dark,  and  fierce  -,  prone  to  perfecute,  to 
ravage,  and  deftroy,  as  if  the  Luft  of 
Maflacre  could  be  grateful  to  thy  Good- 
nefs.  Permit  us  rather  madly  to  avow 
"  Villainy  in  thy  Defiance,  than  impioufly 
"  to  aflert  it  under  colour  of  thy  Service. 
'*  Turn  our  Mind's  Eye  from  every  Idea 
*'  of  this  Charader ;  from  the  Servile,  Ab- 
**  je£t,  Horrid,  and  Ghaftly,  to  the  Gene- 
"  rous,  Lovely,  Fair,  and  Godlike. 

**  Here  let  us  dwell; be  here  our 

**  Study  and  Delight.  So  fhall  we  be  en- 
'*  abled,  in  the  filent  Mirrour  of  Contem- 
*•*  plation,  to  behold  thofe  Forms,  which 
*'  are  hidden  to  Human  Eyes — that  ani- 
*'  mating  Wisdom,  which  pervades  and 
'*  rules  the  whole — that  Law  irrefiflible, 
^^  immutable,  fupreme,  which  leads  the 
*^  Willing,  and  compels  the  Averfe,  to  co- 
"''  operate  in  their  Station  to  the  general 
^*  Welfare — that  Magic  Divine,  which 
5  •'  by 
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Part  IF.  '*  by  an  Efficacy  pafi:  Comprehenfion,  caa 
^"^  '  *'  transform  every  Appearance,  the  moft 
**  hideous,  into  Beauty,  and  exhibit  alt 
**  things  Fair  and  Good  to  Thee, 
*'  Essence  Increate,  who  art  of  purer 
^'  Eyes,  ihan  ^'ver  to  behold  Iniquity, 

*'  Be    thefe   our   Morning,  thefe  our 
**  Evening  Meditations — with  thefe  may 

"  our  Minds  be  unchangeably  tinged 

"  that  loving  Thee  with  a  Love  moft  dif- 
"  interefted  and  fmcere  ;  enamoured  of 
**  thy  Polity,  and  thy  Divine  Admi^ 
*'  NisTRATioNi  welcoming  every  Event 
*'  with  Chearfulnefs  and  Magnanimity,  as 
*'  being  beft  upon  the  Whole,  becaufe  or- 
*'  dained  of  Thee  ;  propoling  nothing  of 
"  ourieives,  hut  with  a  Referve  that  Ihou 
'*  permitteft;  acquiefcing  in  every  Obft^ue- 
*'  tion,  as  ultimately  referable  to  thy  Pro- 
"  vidence — in  a  word,  that  working  this 
*'  Condud:,  by  due  exercife,  into  perfect 
*'  Jlabit  i  we  may  nev(?r  murmur,  never 
*'  repine  ;  never  mifs  what  Vv^e  would  ob- 
"  tain,  or  fall  into  that  which  we  would 

*'  avoidi 
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*'  avoid;  but  being  happy  with  that  tran-  Part  II, 

'*  fcendent    Happinefs^  of  which  no  one  ^'■^''**'"^ 

''  can  deprive  us ;  and  bleft  with  that  Di- 

**  vine  Liberty^  which  no  Tyrant  can  an- 

*'  noy  J  we  may  dare  addrefs  Thee  with 

"  pious  Confidence,  as  the  Philofophic  Bard 

*'  of  old, 

*'  ConduB  me^  Thou^  ofBehigs  Caufe  Divine^ 
*'  Where-eer  Tm  dejiindin  thy  great  Dejign, 
*'  ABive  Ifollo%v  on :  jorfiould  my  Will 
**  Rejijiy  Vm  impious  y  but  muji  follow Ji ill ^ 

In  this  manner  did  I'/ieophilus,  faid  he, 
purfue  the  Subjed,  to  which  I  had  led 
him.  He  adorned  his  Sentiments  with 
Expreffions  even  more  fplendid  than  I 
have  now  employed.  The  Speaker,  the 
Speech,  the  happy  Circumftances  which 
concurred,  the  Night's  Beauty  and  Still- 
nefs,  with  the  Romantic  Scene  where  we 
were  walking,  all  together  gave  the  Whole 
fuch  an  Energy  and  Solemnity,  as  it  is  im- 
pofFible  you  fliould  feel  from  the  Coldnefs 
of  a  bare  Recital.     I,  continued  he,  for 

my 
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Part  II.  my  own  partj  returned  home  fenfibly 
^' '  touched,  and  retained  the  ftrongefl  Feel- 
ings of  what  1  had  heard,  till  the  follow- 
ing Morning.  Then  the  Bufin'efs  of  the 
Day  gently  obliterated  all,  and  left  me  by 
Night  as  little  of  a  Philofopher,  as  I  had 
ever  been  before. 

§  10.  And  is  It  poffible,  faid  I,  fo  foon 
to  have  forgotten,  what  feems  fo  ftriking 
and  fublime,  as  the  Subjecf^  you  have  been 
now  treating  ?  It  is  Habit,  replied 

he,  is  all  in  all.  It  is  Praciice  and  Exer- 
cife^  which  can  only  make  us  truly  any  thing. 
Is  is  not  evidently  fo,  in  the  moft  com- 
mon vulgar  Arts?  Did  mere  Theory  alone 
ever  make  the  meaneft  Mechanic  ?  And 
is  the  Supreme  Artiji  of  Life  and  Manners 
to  be  formed  more  ealily,  than  fuch  a 
one?  Happy  for  us,  could  we  prove  it  near 
fo  eafy.  But  believe  me,  my  Friend,  good 
Things  are  not  fo  cheap.  Nothing  is  to 
be  had  gratis ^  much  lefs  that  which  is  mofl; 
valuable. 

Yet 
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Yet  however  for  our  Comfort,  we  have  Part  It* 
this  to  encourage  us,  that,  tho'  the  Diffi- 
culty of  acquiring  Habits  be  great  and 
painful,  yet  nothing  fo  eafy,  ^o  pleafant, 
as  their  E?2ergies,  when  once  wrought  by 
Exercife  to  a  due  Standard  of  Perfediion. 
I  know  you  have  made  fome  Progrefs  in 
Mujic.  Mark  well  what  you  can  do,  as  a 
Proficient  this  way — You  can  do  that,  which 
without  Habit,  as  much  exceeds  the  wifefl 
Man,  as  to  walk  upon  the  Waves,  or  to 
afcend  a  Cliff  perpendicular.  You  can 
even  do  it  wiih  Facility  ;  and  (left  you 
fhould  think  I  flatter)  not  you  yourfelf 
alone,  but  a  thoufand  others  befide,  whofe 
low  Rank  and  Genius  no  way  raife  them 
above  the  Multitude.  If  then  you  are  io 
well  affured  of  this  Force  of  Habit  in  one 
Inftance,  judge  not  in  other  Inftances  by 
your  own  prefent  Infufficiency.  Be  not 
fhocked  at  the  apparent  Greatnefs  of  the 
perfeci  Moral  CharaSler^  when  you  com- 
pare it  to  the  Weaknejs  and  ImperfeSiion  of 
your  own.     On  the  contrary,  when  thefe 

dark. 
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Part  II.  dark,  thefe   melancholy  Thoughts   affail 

^  '"■'   you,  immediately  turn  your  Mind  to  the 

Confideration  of  Habit,     Remember  how 

eafy  its  Energies  to  thofe,  who  pojfefs  it  \ 

and  yet  how  hnpraSlicable  to  fuch,  diSpof- 

Jefs  it  not. 

It  muft  be  owned,  fald  I,  that  this  is 
a  Satisfaction,  and  may  be  fome  kind  of 
Affiftance  in  a  melancholy  Hour.  And 
-  yet  this  very  Doctrine  naturally  leads  to 
another  Obje«3:ion. — Does  not  the  Difficulty 
of  attaining  Habit  too  well  fupport  a  certain 
AiTertion,  that,  defend  Virtue  as  we  will, 
]   it  is  but  a  Scheme  of  Self-denial  t 

By  Self-denial^  faid  he,  you  mean,  I 

fuppofe,  fomething  like  what  follows — 

Appetite  bids  me  eat  5  Reafon  bids  me  for- 
bear  If  I  obey  Reafon,  I  deny  Appetite; 

and  Appetite  being  a  Part  of  my/elf  to 
deny  it,  is.  a  Self-denial.  What  is  true  thus 
in  Luxury,  is  true  alfoin  other Subjeds;  is 
evident  in  Matters  of  Lucre,  of  Power,  of 
Refentment,  or  whatever  elfe  we  purfue 

by 
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by  the  Didate  of  any  Paflion.  You  Part  11, 

appear,  Lid  I,  to  have  ftated  the  Objedion   ^"^ — ''"^ 
juftly. 

To  return  then  to  ourlnflance,  fald  he, 
of  Luxury.  Appetite  bids  me  eat ;  Reafon 
bids  me  forbear — -If  I  obey  Reafon^  I  deny 
Appetite — and  if  /  obey  Appetite^  do  I  not 
deny  Reajbn  f  Can  I  a5i  either  way^  with" 
out  rejeBing  one  of  them '^  And  is  not 
Reafon  a  Part  of  myfelf  as  notorioufly  as 
Appetite  f 

Or  to  take  another  Example — I  have 
a  Depofite  in  my  Hands.  Avarice  bids 
me  retain — Conference  bids  me  reftore.  Is 
there  not  a  reciprocal  Denial,  let  me  obey 
which  I  will  f  And  is  not  Confcience  a  Fart 
qfme^  as  truly  as  Avarice  f 

Poor  self  indeed  muft  be  denied, 
take  which  Party  we  will.  But  why 
fhould  ^/>/2/^  be  arraigned  of  thwarting  it, 
more,  than  Vice  her  contrary  ? — Make  the 
mjolt  of  the  Argument,  it  can  com£  but  to 

this-— 
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Part  II.  this If  Self-denial  be  an  Objedion  to 

^"'^  *  Virtue^  fo  is  it  to  Vice — If  Self-denial  be 
no  Objedion  to  Vice^  no  more  can  it  be  to 
Virtue,  A  wonderful  and  important  Con- 
clulion  indeed ! 

He  continued  by  faying,  that  the  Soul 
of  Man  appeared  not  as  2i  Jingle  F  acuity  ^  but 
as  compounded  of  many — that  as  thefe  Fa- 
culties were  not  always  in  perfed  Peace 
one  with  another,  fo  there  were  few  Ac- 
tions which  we  could  perform,  where  they 
would  be  all  found  to  concur.  What  then 
are  we  to  do  ?  Sufpend  till  they  agree  ?•— 
That  were  indeed  impoffible. — Nothing 
therefore  can  remain,  but  to  weigh  well  their 
feveral  Pretenfions  ;  to  hear  all,  that  each 
has  to  offer  in  its  behalf;  and  finally  topur- 
fue  the  Didates  of  the  Wifeft  and  the  Befi, 
This  done,  as  for  the  Self-denial,  which 
we  force  upon  the  reft;  with  regard  to  our 
own  CharaBer,  it  is  a  Matter  of  Honour 
and  Praife — with  regard  to  the  Faculties 
denied^  it  is  a  Matter  of  as  fmall  Weight,  as, 
to  contemn  the  Noife  and  Clamours  of  a 

mad 
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toad  and  fenfelefs  Mob,  in  deference  to  the  Part  IL 
ibbcr  Voice  of  the  worthier,  better  Citi- 
zens.    Arid  what  Man  could  be  juftified, 
fliould  he  rejed  thefe,  and  prefer  a  Rabble? 

§  10.  In  this  place  he  paufed  again, 
and  I  took  occafion  to  acknowledge,  that 
my  Obje61:ion  appeared  obviated.  As  the 
Day  advanced  apace,  he  advifed  that  we 
tnight  return  home  j  and  walking  along 
ieifurely,  thus  refumed  to  himfelf  the  Dif- 
tourfe. 

I  DARE  fay, Continued  be,youhavefeen 
many  a  wife  Head  ihake,  in  pronouncing 
that  fad  Truth,  how  we  are  goverfied  all  by 

Interest. And  what  do  they  think 

fhould  govern  us    elfe  ?    Our  Lofs,  our 

Damage,  our  Dtfinterejif .Ridiculous 

indeed!  We  fhould  be  Ideots  in  fuch  cafe, 
more  than  rational  Animals.  The  only 
Queftion  is,  where  Intereji  truly  lies?  For  if 
this  once  be  well  adjufted,  no  Maxim  can 
be  more  harmlefs. 


R 
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Part  IL  '*  I  FIND  myfelf  exifting  upon  a  little 
"  Spot,  furrounded  every  way  by  an  im- 
*'  menfe  unknown  Expanfion. — Where 
"  am  I  ?  What  Sort  of  a  Place  do  I 
**  inhabit  ?  Is  it  exadly  accommodated, 
'*  in  every  Inftance,  to  my  Convenience  ? 
"  Is  there  no  Excefs  of  Cold,  none  of 
"  Heat,  to  offend  me?  Am  I  never  an- 
*'  noyed  by  Animals,  either  of  my  own 
"  kind,  or  a  different  ?  Is  every  thing 
«*  fubfervient  to  me,  as  tho'  I  had  ordered 
**  all  myfelf  ?  —  No  —  nothing  like  it — 

**  the   farthefl  from   it  poflible The 

'*  World  appears  not  then  originally  made 
**  for  xkit  private  Coii:Denience  of  me  alonef- — 
*'  It  does  not. — But  is  it  not  poflible  fo  to 
*'  accommodate  it,  by  my  own  particular 

**  Induflry  ?- If  to  accommodate  Man 

**  and  Beaft,  Heaven  and  Earth;  if  this  be 

*'  beyond  me,  it  is  not  poiTible What 

'*  'Confequence  then  follows  ?  Or  can 
'*  there  be  any  other  than  this — if  IJ'eek 
"  an  Liter  eji  of  my  own,  detached  from,  that 

''of 
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"  of  others 'y  Ifeek  an  Intereji  which  is  chi^  Part  IL 
*'  merical,  and  can  never  have  Exijience  ? 


"  How  then  muft  I  determine  ?  Have 
I  no  Intereft  at  all  ? — If  I  have  not,  I 
am  a  Fool  for  ftaying  here.  It  is  a 
fmoaky  Houfe,  and  the  fooner  out  of 
it,  the  better. ^ — But  why  no  Intereft? — 
Can  I  be  contented  with  none,  but  one 
feparate  and  detached? — Is  a  Social 
Interest  joined  with  others  fuch  an 
Abfurdity,  as  not  to  be  admitted  ?  The 
Bee,  the  Beaver,  and  the  Tribes  of  herd- 
ing Animals,  are  enough  to  convince 
me,  that  the  thing  is,  fomewhere  at 
leaft^  poffible.     How  then  am  I  afTured, 

that  it  is  not  equally  true  oiMan^ 

Admit  it ;  and  what  follows  ? If  {q^ 

then  Honour  and  Justice  are  my 
Interest — then  the  whole  Train 
of  Moral  Virtues  are  my  Inte- 
rest ;  without  fame  Portion  of  which ^ 
not  even  Thieves  can  maintain  Society. 

R  2  *'  But 
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Part  II.  *'  But  farther  ftill — I  flop  not  here— • 
'■""'■^'**^  **  I  purfue  this  Social  Inter ejl^  as  far  as  I. 
**  can  trace  my  feveral  'Relations,  I  pafs 
"  from  my  own  Stock,  my  own  Neigh- 
**  bourhood,  my  own  Nation,  to  the  whole 
*'  Race  of  Mankind,  as  difperfed  through- 
"  out  the  Earth.— Am  I  not  related  to  them 
**  alU  by  the  mutual  Aids  of  Commerce ; 
*'  by  the  general  Intercourfe  of  Arts  and 
■  **  Letters ;  by  that  common  'Nature,  of 
*'  which  we  all  participate  ? — Again— 
"  I  mufl  have  Food  and  Cloathing. 
**  Without   a    proper    genial    Warmth, 

*'  I  inftantly  periih. Am  I  not  rela- 

*'  ted,  in  this  view,  to  the  very  'Earth 
'*  itfelf  i  To  the  diflant  Siin^  from 
"  whofe  Beams  I  derive  Vigour  ?  To  that 
**  flupendous  Coitrfe  and  Order  of  the  inji- 
**  7jite  Hoft  of  Heaven^  by  which  the  Times 
*'  and  Seafons  ever  uniformly  pafs  on  ? — - 
*'  Were  this  Order  once  confounded,  I 
*'  could  not  probably  furvive  a  Moment ; ' 
^\fo  abfoliitely  do  I  depend' on  this  common 
*'  general  Welfare. 

««WhatI 
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**  What  then  h^ve  I  to  do,  but  to  Part  II, 
*'  enlarge  Virtue  into  Piety  ?  Not 
"  only  Honour  and  juftice^  and  what  I 
"  owe  to  Man,  is  my  Intereft-,  but  Gratis 
J*  tude  alfo,  Acquiefcence^  Refignation^  Ado-* 
"  ration^  and  all  I  owe  to  this  great  Polity^ 
.'*  and  its  greater  Governor,  our  com- 
^*  monParent. 

"  But  if  all  thefe   Moral  and  Di- 
*^  VINE   Habits   be  my  Interest,  I 
**  need  not  furely  feek  for  a  better.     I' 
*'  have    an  Intereft  compatible  with  the 

"  Spot  on  which  I  live 1  have  an  In- 

**  terefl:  which  may  exift,  without  altering 
**  the  Plan  of  Providence  ;  without  mend- 
"  ing  or  marring  the  general  Order  of 
**  Events.— -I  can  bear  whatever  happens 
'*  with  manlike  Magnanimity;  can  be 
**  contented,  and  fully  happy  in  the  Good, 
**  which  I  poflefs;  and  can  pafs  thro'  this 
**  turbid,  this  fickle,  fleeting  Period,  with- 
"  out  Bewailings,  or  EnvyingSj  or  Mur» 
*'  murings,  or  Complaints." 

R  3  An® 
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Part  IL  And  thus  my  Friend,  have  you  my 
"*  Sentiments,  as  it  were  abridged ;  my  Sen- 
timents on  that  Subject,  which  engages 
every  one  of  us.  For  who  would  be  un- 
happy? Who  would  not,  if  he  knew 
how,  enjoy  one  perpetual  PeUcity  ?  Who^ 
are  there  exifting,  who  do  not  at  every 
Inftant  feek  it  ?  It  is  the  Wifh,  the  Em- 
ploy, not  of  the  Rational  Man  only,  but 
of  the  Sot,  the  Glutton,  the  very  loweft 
of  our  kind.  For  my  own  Syflem,  whe- 
ther a  juft  one,  you  may  now  examine, 
if  you  think  proper.  I  can  only  fay  on 
its  behalf,  if  it  happen  to  be  erroneous, 
it  is  a  grateful  Error,  which  I  cherifh  and 
am  fond  of.  And  yet  if  really  fuch,  I 
fhall  never  deem  it  fo  facred,  as  not  wil- 
lingly, upon  Convidion,  to  refignit  up  to 
Truth. 

Little  pafled  after  this  worth  relat- 
hig.  We  had  not  far  to  walk,  and  we 
fell  into  common  Topics.  Yet  one  Obfer- 
vation  of  his  I  muft  not  omit.     It  was 

what 
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what   follows. When  we   are  once,  Part  II. 

faid  he,  well  habituated  to  this  chief,  '^  '■"' 
this  MORAL  Science,  then  Logic 
and  Physics  become  two  profitable 
AdjiinSls :  Logic,  to  fecure  to  us  the 
Pofleflion  of  our  Opinions  \  that,  if  an 
Adverfary  attack,  we  may  not  bafely  give 
them  up  :  Phyjics^  to  explain  the  Reafon 
and  Oeconomy  of  Natural  Events,  that 
we  may  know  fomething  of  that  Univerfe, 
where  our  Dwelling  has  been  appointed 
us.  But  let  me  add  a  Saying  (and  may 
its  Remembrance  never  efcape  you)  while 
you  find  this  great,  this  Majhr-Science 
wanting^  value  Logic  but  as  Sophijiry^  and 
Phyjics  but  as  Raree-floew',ior  both,  aflure 
yourfelf,  will  be  found  nothing  better. 

It  was  foon  after  this  that  our  Walk 
ended.  With  it  ended  a  Converfation, 
which  had  long  engaged  us  ;  and  which, 
according  to  my  Promife,  1  have  here  en- 
deavoured to  tranfcribe. 


THE     END. 


Advertisement  to  the  Reader. 

^HE  j^tithor  has  chojen  tofeparate  all 
Notes  from  ■  his  Jirji  and  third  T^rea* 
tifeSi  cind  thus  fubjoin  them  to   the  Endj 
becaufe    thofe  Treatifes^  being   written  in 
JDialoguet  from  their  Nature  and  Genius 
admit  not  of  Interruption,      One    of  his 
Reafons  for    adding   Notes  was^    to  give 
Weight  to  his  Ajferf ions  front  the  Author 
rity  of  antient   Writers,       jBut  his  chief 
and  principal  Reafoji    was,    to    excite  (if 
fojjible)  the  Curiofty  of  Re  cider s^  to  exa- 
mine with  fridier  Attention  i\hofe  valuable 
Remains    of  antient   Literai'urej     Should 
he  obtain  this  End,  he  jhall  i'hink  his  La- 
bours (fuch  as  they  are)  abundantly  re-^ 
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CONCERNING 
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OTE  I.  p.  6.  All  Art  is  Cause.]  Artit 
maxzme  proprium,  creare  ^  gignere,  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2.  c.  22.  "£r»  <^£  ri^n 
zjaca  Tsre^i  •yivic-iv.  y^ll  Art  is  employed  in  Produc- 
tion,  that  is,  in  making  fomething  to  be,  Jrijiot, 
Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  6.  c.  4. 

The  ailive  efficient  Caufes  have  been  ranged 
and  enumerated  after  different  manners.  In  the 
fame  Ethics,  they  are  enumerated  thus — atria  yoif 
J'oxao'tv  iivxi  (puVt?,  x)  dvdymi  ^  tv^n*  etc  Sk  vsf,  ^ 
TSToiv  TO  J'l'  auOpcoVy.  The  fever al  Caufes  appear  to  be 
Nature,  Neceffity,  and  Chance ;  and  hejides  thefe.  Mind 
or  lntelle£l,  and  whatever  operates  by  or  thro*  Man* 
1.  3.  c.  3.  TheParaphraft  Jndronicus,  in  explaining 
this  laft  Paflage,  Tloiv  to  J**'  a\6pw7r«,  adds  oJov  Tfp^w>?, 
V  oiXM  rig  zy^K^i^f  as  for  injiance^  Art^  or  any  othtr 
human  ASiion. 

Auix- 
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Ai-EXANDER  ApHRopisiENsis  fpeaks  of  effi- 
cient Caufes  as  follows  :  'AXAa  ^vip  ra  hu^joj?  airix 

Caufes^  which  are  JirtSll^  and  properly  efficient^  are 
Naturey  Art^  and  each  Man'' s particular  Choice  of  ASlim^ 
Tsx^i  ^ux*'^.  p.  166.  B.  Edit.  Aid, 

In  what  manner  AttT  is  dlftingulflied  from  the  reft 
of  thefe  efficient  Caufes,  the  fubfequent  Notes  will 
attempt  to  explain. 

Note  II.  p.  6.  Of  that  Painter  famed 
IN  Story,  ^c.'l  See  Valer.  Max.  1.  8.  c.  1,1.  Sec 
^ifo  Dion.  Chryfojiom.  Orat.  63.  p.  590. 

Note  III.  p.  12.  Art  is  Man  becoming  a 
Cause,  Intentional  and  Habitual.]  Art- 
Jiatle,  in  his  Rhetsric,  thus  accurately  enumerates 
all  the  poffible  manners,  either  direft  or  indi- 
rect, in  which  Mankind  may  be  faid  to  a<il  or  da 
^nV  thing.  HccvTig  ^n  ■srpoc.Tlaci  cravra,  ra  jtxlv, 
s  Oi  MvlHg  Tx  ,o£,  01  a'Jlis;  twv  fAiv  av  y-vi  di  uulagj 
ra  jw.£U  §k(X>  rv^nv  xrpaTia(r<,  ra  ^l  e^  avdyuiii^ '  twv 
^'  £^  dvoiynn';,  rd  yXv  j3/«,  ra  J's  !|)u<7£j*  wVf  tstocvJoc, 
««roi  jt4»!  (Jt  «JJsf  ZErparlscrj,  rd  /w.£i/  aVo  Tup^^i?*  Tta  St 
^u<r£i*  T«  (5's  (3(«.  ' 0<Tix  (?£  J'l'  aul-K?}  3<aj  av  dvjoi 
wjuo*,  T«  |u,£i;  d»   £yof,  Ta  d£  o»    opi^iv    iicci  fa.  fxiv  oioi 

^dhvitrig,  [Afld  Xo'y\i  opi'^ig  dyoi^s — ccAoyoi  S'   o'^s^eifj 

-■  *f!5/»l  t«j  £7rt7u^jiai     wff  Tsocvia,  o(rx  ta'par/ycriVj,  attixv- 

K15  OTf aTlJiu  ^j'  aM/aj  £7rl«"    Jia  rup^^ni',    Jii  Pijcv,  J^ia 
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(p\)(TiV^    $i     £00^,     Slot,  XoyKTfAtlVi   SiX  3'UjtAOV,     St      ETTiOw- 

jill  Men  do  all  Things,  either  of  themfeheSy  or  mt  of 
themfelves.  TheT'hings,  which  they  do  not  of  themfelveSj 
they  do  either  by  Chance,  or  from  NeceJJity,  and  the 
Things  done  from  Necejjity,  they  do  either  by  Compidfton^ 
which  is  External  Necejjiiy,  or  by  Nature^  which  is 
Internal,  So  that  all  Things  whatfoever^  which  Men 
do  not  ofthemfelvesj  they  do  either  by  Chcmce^  or  from 
Compul/ioHy  or  by  Nature. 

Jgain^  the  Things  which  they  do  of  themfelves^  and 
ef  which  they  are  themf elves  properly  the  Caufes^  fame 
they  do  thro'  Cuftom  and  acquired  Habits  others  ihra* 
original  and  natural  Deftre.  Farther,  the  Things  done 
thro'  natural  Deftre  they  do^  either  ihrd'  fuch  Deftre 
iijjifted  by  Reafon,  or  thro'  fuch  Defire  devoid  of  Reafon, 
If  it  be  afffted  by  Reafon,  then  it  afjitmes  the  Denomi- 
nation of  Will, — on  the  contrary y  the  irrational  Defires . 
are  Anger  and  Appetite. 

Hence  it  appears  that  all  Things  whatever,  which 
Men  do,  they  neceffarily  do  thro'  one  of  thefe  feven 
Caufes  ;  either  thro'  Chance,  Compufion,  Nature^ 
Cuftomy  Willy  Anger,  Appetite.  Arift.  Rhet.  1.  I. 
q.  10. 

It  remains,  agreeably  to  this  Enumeration,  to 
eonfider  with  which  of  thefe  Caufes  w&  ought  to 
arrange  Art. 

As  to  Chance,  it  may  be  obferved  in  general 
of  all  Cafual  Events,  that  they  always  exclude  /w/^/ji- 
■ttQn  or  Defign :  But  Intention  and  Defgn,  are  from 

Art 
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Art  infeparable.  Thus  Is  the  DiiFerence  between  Art 
and  Chance  manifeft. 

As  to  External  Compulsion,   we  have  it 

thus  defcribed B/ajow  Stk  «  oi^x^  £^w6£v.  That  is, 

an  ASi  of  Compuljiony  the  efficient  Principle  of  which  is 
from  without^  independent  of  the  Doer,  Ethic.  Nic. 
1.  3.  c.  r.  Again,  in  the  fame  Treatife,  1.  6.  c.  4. 
we  are  told  of  the  Works  of  Art,  that  they  are  fuch, 
WW  i  a'fX"^  ^^  "J"!?  ■nroisi'Mj  the  efficient  Principle  of  which 
is  in  the  Doer  or  Agent.  Thus-  therefore  is  Art  diilin- 
guiflied  from  Compulfion. 

These  two  Caufes,  Chance  and  Compulfion,  are 
mentioned  and  confidered  in  the  Dialogue,  Pages  6 
and  7. 

Nature,  or  rather  Natural  Necessity,  Is 
that  Caufe,  thro'  which  we  breathe,  perfpire,  digeft, 
circulate  our  Blood,  i^c.  Will,  Anger,  and  Appetite, 
are  (as  already  obferved)  but  fo  many  Species  of 
Natural  Desire,  confidered  either  as  afllfted  by 
Reafon,  or  elfe  as  devoid  of  it.  Now  tho'  Natural 
Defire  and  Natural  Neceffity  differ,  becaufe  in  the 
one  we  a£t  fpontaneoufly,  in  the  other  not  fpontane^ 
oufly,  yet  both  of  them  meet  in  the  common  Genus 
ef  Natural  Power.  Moreover  this  is  true  of  all  Na- 
tural Power,  that  the  Power  itfelf  is  prior  to  any 
Energies  or  Afis  of  that  Power.  Ou  yoi^  In  tS  •aroA- 
Xaxjff  ISiTv    V   uoXXxmg  diii<rxi  rocg  aurGnVfi?   iXxQo' 

fjLivoi  'i)(0(^iv.     For  [to  inftance  in  the  natural  Powers 
dof  Senfation]  //  was  not  from  often  feeing,  and  often 

hearings 
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hearing,  that  we  acquired  th of e  Benfes\  but  on  the  con." 
trary,  being  jirji  pojpjfed  of  theniy  we  then  ufed  them^ 
not  through  any  Ufe  or  Exercife  did  we  come  to  poffefs 
them.     Arijl,  Ethic.  1.  2.  c.  i. 

Now  the  contrary  to  this  is  true  in  the  cafe  of 
any  Poiven  or  Faculties  not  natural^  but  acquired  by 
Cujiom  and  Ufage,  For  here  there  are  many  Ener- 
gies and  jiSiSf  which  muft  neceflarily  precede  the 
Exiftence  of  fuch  Power  or  Habit^  it  being  evident 
(as  is  faid  in  the  lame  Chapter)  that  l)f  rwv  ofAoiuif 
ivspysiuu  (XI  £^iig  yiy^ovlon,  from  ftmilar  and  homoge^ 
neous  Energies  it  is  that  Habits  are  obtained.  So 
again,  in  the  fame  Place,  a.  yoi^  ^h  y.oi^ovloig  zr^ieTv^ 
Tauias  ■sroimsg  [ji.oiv^aivoiAiv'  olov  oi^ioSo^nvlsq  oiKoSofAoi 
yiuovlocij  xoc)  m^oc^i^ovlsg  m^ci^is-xi.  The  Things  which 
we  are  to  do  by  having  learnt,  we  learn  by  doing.  Thus 
by  building  Men  become  Builders,  and  by  pra£iifing  Mu- 
Jic  they  become  Muficians. 

Thus  therefore  is  Art  diftlnguiflied  from  all 
Natural  Power  of  Man,  whether  Natural 
Necejfttyy  Willy  Anger,  or  Appetite.  But  Art  has 
been  already  diftinguiftied  from  Chance  and  Com- 
pulsion. So  that  being  clearly  not  the  fame  with 
fix  oi  thoiefeven  Caufes,  by  which  all  Men  do  all 
Things,  it  muft  needs  be  referred  to  the  feventh^ 
that  is,  to  Custom  or  Habit. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  the  natural  Caufes  or  Powers 
in  Man,  confidered  as  diftinft  from  Art,  are  treated 
in  the  Dialogue,  Pages  8  and  9. 

And 
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And  now,  as  we  have  (hewn  An  to  be  a  certain 
Cdufe  working  in  Man^  it  remains  to  fhew  how  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  other  Caufes  hefide  Man,  which 
we  fuppofe  to  operate  in  the  Univerfe.  Thefe  are 
either  fuch  Caufes  as  are  below  him,  like  the  Fegeta" 
five  Powery  which  operates  in  Vegetables,  the  Sen" 
ftti've  in  Animals ;  or  elfe  fuch  Caufes  as  are  abov6 
him,  like  God,  arid  whatever  is  elfe  of  Intelligence 
more  than  human. 

The  Causes  below  us  maybe  all  included  iri 

■the  common  Genus  of  Nature  ;  and  of  Nature  we 

inay  fay  univerfally,  as  well  of  Nature  without  us 

as  within  us,  that  its  feveral  Operations^  contrary  to 

thofe  of  Art,  are  not  in  the  leaji  degree  derived  froth. 

CuJIom  or  Ufage,.     Thus  the  Author  above  cited-^ — ^ 

'OuiJiU  yoi^  ruu  (p\)<Tit  91*1  <yv  a?\.Kuq  t^i^iion'  olov  o  Xt^og 

^icru  naru)  (pi^oiAiVog^  hx  av  l^itrhiri  mvu  (piota-^otiy  al' 

dv  /Aupi'aJti?  ocvlov  i^i^i]    Ti?  ocvca  ptVlw,  h^I    to    zrZp 

HOiTu.  None  of  thofe  'Things,  which  are  what  they  are  by 

Nature f  can  be  altered  by  being  accujiomed.  Thus  a  Stone, 

■which  by  Nature  is  carried  downward,   can  never  be 

accujiomed  to  mount   upward,    no,    not   thd  any  one 

fhoiild  ten  thoufand  times  attempt  it,  by  throwing  the 

Stone  upwards      "The  fame  may  he  [aid  of  accujioming 

Fire  to  move  downward.      Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  2.  c.   i. 

Again,    in    the   Works  of  Nature,    fUch   as   Trees,- 

Animals,  and  the  lijce,  the  efficient  Principle,  is  w- 

tally  united  to  the  Suhje£fs,  wherein  it  operates.-^^ — ^ 

iv  aiilor?  s^siTt  Taula  tviv  doy^iHv*      Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  6.- 

c.  4-     But  in  the  Works  of  Art,  fuch  as  Statues  or 

Houfes,    the  efficient  Principle   is  difuniicd  from  the 

SubJe^Sy  and  exifts  rrot  in  the  Things  done  or  made, 

but 
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but  in  the  Doer  or  Artiji—'^v  ri  d^xn   h  tw   tn^oiivli 
ockXoi  [AYJ  iv  TW  zfomfjLtvu,     Ethic.  Nic.  1.  6.  c.  4.     It 
is  indeed  poffible  that,  even  in  Works  of  Art^  the 
SuhjeSi  and  efficient  Cauje  may  be  united.,  as  in  the 
Cafe  of  a  Phyfician  becoming  his  own  Patient,  and 
curing  himfelf.     But  theti  it  mufl  bfe  remembered 
that  this  Union  is  xola  (XMjj.ti^'mht   merely  acciden- 
tal, and  no  way  ejfential  to  the  conftituting  of  Art, 
confidered  as  Art.     By  this  therefore  is  Art  clearly 
diftinguifhed  frdrn  NAtUre,  whofe  Definition  in- 
forms us  that  it  is — a^%''  tj'j  xat  01.M01.  t«  x{V£r(r&a<  ^ 
7ioi[ji.e7v  iv  u  ^'7rx^)(^n  •ib'^wtco?,  .  xaS'  dvlo   ^  [j.ri  aotTtx 
cuju-SsSriJco?.     A  certain  Principle  or  Caufe  of  moving  and 
teaftng  to  move^  in  fame  Subje^  wherein  fuch  Priticiple  , 
exijis  immediately^  ejfentially^  and  not  by  way  of  Accident. 
Arift.  Natur.  Aufc.  1.  2.  c.  i. 

The  Causes,   which  are  of  Rank  suPERiooii 
**'  Man  J    fuch   as   the  DfitTY,   can   have   nothing 
to  do  with  Art,  beeaufe  being  (as  is   faid   in  the 
Dialogue,  p.   11.)  perfeSi  and  complete,  and  knowing 
ell  from  the  Beginningi  they  can  never  admit  of  what 
is  additional  and  fecondary.     Art  therefore  can  only 
belong  to   Beings,  like  Men,  who  being  imperfeSfy 
know  their  Wants,  and  endeavour  to  remove  them 
by  Helps  fecondary  and  fubfequent.     It  was  from   a 
like  Confideration  that  Pythagoras  called  himfelf  a 
PhilosopheRj  that  is  to  fay  (according  to  his  own 
Explication    of  the   Name)   a   Lover  and' Seeker   of 
what    was   wife    and   good,    but   not    a     Poffefibry 
■which   he  deemed   a  charafter  above  him,     Gon* 
fonant  to   this  we   read   in  Plato's  Banquet,  ^^(^v 

3>  iofyS 
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yix^t  &c.  No  God  philofophlzes^  or  defires  to  become 
wife,  FOR  He  is  so  already.  Nor,  if  there 
he  any  other  Being  wife.,  doth  he  phtlofophize  for  the 
fame  Reafon,  On  the  other  hand,  neither  do  the  Indocil 
philofophize  j  for  this  is  the  Mi  fortune  of  Indociiity, 
without  being  virtuous,  good  or  prudent y  to  appear  to 
ones  fe^fff^fficient  in  all  thefe  Re[pe£is,  in  general  there- 
fore, he  tvho  thinketh  himjelf  in  m  want^  defireth 
not  that,  which  he  thinks  himfelf  not  to  need.  Who 
then,  faid  Socrates  to  Diotima,  (the  Speaker  of  this 
Narration)  who  are  those  who  philoso- 
PHIZE,  if  they  are  neither  the  Wfe  nor  the  Indocil  ? 
That  (replied  fhe)  may  he  noiv  confpicuous  even  to  a 
Child.     They   are    tho.se    of   middle   RanKj 

BETWEEN  THESE   EXTREMES.      Plat,  p,  203.  tom. 

3.  Edit,  Serrani. 

Here  we  fee  (agreeably  to  what  is  faid  In  the 
Dialogue,  pages  11.  and  12.)  that  as  to  acquired 
or  fecondary  Habits,  feme  Beings  at*e  '-too-  excellent 
for  them,  and  others  too  bafe ;  and  that  the  Deity 
above  all  is  in  the  Number  of  thofe  tranfcendent, 
and  is  thus,  as  a  Caufe,  diftinguifhed  from  Art.  Vidk 
Jmm.  tsi^i.  E^(MV.  p.  26.  b.  et  omnino  tlq  xoilri'y>  p. 
127,  128. 

There  are,  befides  the  Deity  znd  NatuJ'e  now 
fpoken  of,  certain  other  external  Caufes,  which  arc 
mentioned  in  the  firft  Note  as  diftindl  from  Art; 
namely  Chance  and  Neceffity.  But  of  thefe  hereafter, 
wh^a  we  confider  the  Subje^  of  Art, 

Note 
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Note  IV.   p.   13.    Faculties,  Powe:rs,  Sec. 

ARE    OBSCURE   AND    HIDDEN    ThINGS EnER* 

GiEs  AND  Operations  lie  open  to  the 
Senses. 3  -E*  ^£  p^^'o  ^iyt^v  t*  iHiXfov  Turcvvy  cTow 
Ti'  TO  vonliKOVy  v  ri  to  aj(r05i],J>£ov,  •ar^orsfoy  {■m^T' 
HiTrlioVf  ti  TO-  HHVt  Kj  tj  to  aio-GavjcrOai*  'crfo'- 
Ttfiat    T/ai^    H;   (Tix(^ii'i^at    zr^og    ri^xug    rav    Svvu^im 

rccg  Svvciy.£ig  octto  tutwv  eTrivois^xiv.  If  we  are  to  ex- 
plain what  each  ofthefe  things  are,  as  for  injiance,  i^'bat 
the  intelligent  Principle^  what  the  finfitive,  we  muji 
firjl  inquire  vjhaf  it  is  to  think,  what  to  fee,  hear,  and 
ufe  the  Senfes.  For  with  rcfpeSl  to  us  Men,  //;,?•  Ener- 
gies are  prior  and  more  evident  than  the  Pow- 
ers, becaufe  it  is  in  the  Energies  we  are  firfi  cof2ver« 
fant,  and  comprehend  the  Powers  from  them.  Thernift. 
in  lib.  2.  de  Ahima,  p.  76.  Edit.  Aid.  Fol.  Ariftot. 
de  An.  II.  4. 

,  Note  V.  p.iS.  Are  there  not  Pre- 
cepts, y^.J     Vid.  Plat,  in  Min.  torn.  2.  p.  316^ 

,17.  ]^dit,  Serran.  et  in  Gorgia,  torn,  i,  p.  465.  A. 
lyu  §\  Ti'^vYiv  a  KxXu},   0  o(.\)  in  oiKoyoy  ■srpa'y^AOc. 

As  to  thofe  low  Hahits  here  mentioned,  from 
which  we  diftinguifti  Art  by  the  Number  and  Dignity 
of  its  Precepts,  they  fall  in  general  under  the  Deno- 
mination of  MaJa»OT£;i^i/j'a,  of  which  ^iniilian  gives 
the  following  Account.  Malociony^yios,  quoque  ejl 
quadam,  id  efi,  fupervacua  Jrtis  Imitatio,  qucs  nihil 
fane  nee  honi  nee  mali  habeat,  fed  vanum  lahorem ; 
quails  illius  fuit,  qui  grana  ciceris,  ex  fpatio  diftants 
'  Jnijfa,  in  acuin  continuo  iff  fine  frufratione  infer ehat  j 
quern,  cum  fpeSlaffet  Alexander,  donafe  dicilur  cjufdem 
S   2  legU'-- 
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hguminis  tnodio.     ^od  quidem  pramium  fuit  illo  opere 
digmjfimum.     Inft.  Orat.  1.  2.  c.  20. 

Note  VI.  p.  17.  An  Habitual  Power  in 
Man  of  becoming  the  Cause  of  some  Ef- 
fect, ACCORDING  to  A  SYSTEM  OF  VARIOUS 
AND    WELL-APPROVED    PrECEPTS- ] 

The  Peripatetic  Definition  of  Art  is  "E^*?  (/.^» 

Ao'fa  aAr,68j  Tsoi-niixTi an  efficient  Habity  jained  with 

found  and  true  Reafon.    Ariftot.  Ethic.  Nic.  1.  6.  c.  4» 

The  Stoic  Definition,  as  we  find  it  in  Sext* 
Empir,  adverfus  Logicos,  p.  392.  is,  Xurn[Jix  ik 
xa1aA'*)x|/£MV  i['yi'yvfAvoi<r[jt.ivuv  zy^o?  ti  t/a©^  tv^orifov 
ruv  Iv  TM  (3/w.  Thus  tranflated  by  Cicero  in  Z);«- 
demes  de  Grammat.  /.  2.  Ars  ejl  Perceptionum  exerci^ 
tatarum  colleSlioy  ad  unum  exitum  vita  utilem  perti^ 
nentinm.  And  again  by  ^iintiliany  Inft.  Orat.  1.  2. 
C.  18.  Artnn  conjlare  ex  perceptionibus  confentientibus 
is*  coexercitatis  ad  finem  tttilem  vita.  The  fame  De- 
finition is  alfo  alluded  to  in  the  Academics  of  CicerOf 

1.  2.  c  7.  where  it  is  faid //rx  vera  qua  poteji  ejje^ 

niji  qua  non  ex  una,  aut  dttSimSf  fed  ex  multis  animi  per- 
ceptionibtii  conjiat  ? 

There  is  a  third  Definition  of  Art  cited  by 
^tntilian  in  the  fame  place,  and  afcribed  by  him  to 

Cleanthes ~  Ars  eji  potejias  via  (id  eji^  or  dine)  efficient , 

The  Greek,  from  which  this  Latin  Definition  is  taken, 
is  fuller  and  more  philofophical.     The  Words  are-^ 

E^jf  cJ'm  (^(x^i^-dcrot,  fjiiix  (potfTOiTiocq -which  may  be 

rendered,  an  Habit,  which  proceeds  in  a  Road  or  Me^ 
th'id^  having  a  Senfe  withal  of  what  it  is  about.     The 

laft 
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laft  Charaaer  diftlngulfiies  Art  from  the  naturalEner- 
gies  of  all  things  infenfitivey  which,  thb'  they  proceed 
methodically y  yet  want  a  Senfe  of  what  they  are  doing. 
Vid..Wtceph.  Blemmid.  Epit.  Logic,  p.  20. 

Now  if  we  connpare  thefe  Definitions  with  that 
in  the  Dialogue,  we  fliall  find  them  all  to  correfpond. 
The  Habitual  Poiver  in  Man  of  becoming  the  Cauje  of 
fame  EffeSi,  is  the  fame  as^E^j?  -r^roiv^DiYi  in  the  Peri- 
patetic Definition.  According  to  a  Syjlem  of  various  and 
well-approved  PreceptSy  is  the  fame  as  ftjla  AoV«  aM^Zg. 
Y ox  found  and  true  Reafon  muft  needs  be  the  Bafis  of 
allfuch  Precepts. 

Again,  as  to  the  fecond  Definition — The  Words 
2bV«/Aa  x«1aA>i\|/£a)i'  \a  SyJIem  of  Comprehenftons,  or  of 
certain  and  evident  Truths']  correfpond  to  the  latter 
Part  of  the  Definition  in  the  Dialogue — - — According 
to  a  Syjlem  of  various  and  well-approved  Precepts.     The 
Word  i^'y('yvi/.vo!,(yy.ivcov  [that  is  to  fay,  worked  in  by 
Habit   and   Exercife"]    correfponds  to    the  firft  Part, 
that  Art  is  a  Caufe  founded  in  Habit.     And  the  reft 
[:3-gof  t)  TiX^J,   ^c.   that  is  to  fay,  a  Syjlem  which 
has  refpe^  to  fame  ufeful  and  fer'viceable  End  or  Purpofe 
in  Human  Life\  fliews  the  Syftem  here  mentioned  to 
regard  Practice  and  Aition^  not  Theory  and  Speculation. 
And  thus  does  it  correfpond  with  the  Definition  of 
the  Dialogue,  where  itisfaid  that  Art  is  an  Habitual 
Power  not  of  merely  contemplating  and  knowings  but  of 
becoming  the  Caufe  of  fame  Effeii.    It  is  not  indeed  ex- 
preffed  in  the  Dialogue,  that  this  EfFe£l  has  refpecl  to 
the  Utility  of  Human  Life,  becaufe  this  latter  Circum- 
Jiance  is  referved  to  the  Definition  of  the  final  Caufs 
of  Art,  given  page  29. 

S  3  As 
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As  to  the  tliird  Definiuon  of  Art,  potejtas  via  effi-^ 
(tens,  a  Povjer  of  operating  methodically^  it  may  be  ob" 
feirved,  that  by  being  called  an  operating  Power,  it  is. 
diriinguidied  from  Vo-wex^purely  fpeculative  ;  and  as  it 
js  faid  to  operate  rn-ethodkaUy-t  or  in  a  Road  and  regu- 
lar Frcccfi,  it  is  diftinguifhcd  from  Chance  as  well  as 
blind  Necejfity.  And  thus  far  it  correfponds  with  what 
is  offered  in  the  Dialogue.  But  it  does  not  appear  from 
this  Definition,  whether  the  Power  therein  mentioned 
be  Origin.ll  and  Natural^  or  Seco7idary  and  Habitualy 
tecaufe  Powers  oieither{Qxt  may  operate  methodically. 
And  perhaps  Cieanthes  intended  not  to  diftinguifti  fo 
far,  but  took  Jrt  in  that  larger  and  more  general 
Senfe,  adopted  fometimesby  the  Stoics  i  as  when  they 
defcribe  Nature  herfelf  to  be  a  Hup  te^vikov  o(^w  |3«-^ 
$!^QV  iSDoq  yiVBO'i^jf  an  artijicial  Fire,  proceeding  me" 
thodically'to  Produfiion  or  Creation.  For  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined,  they  intended  by  this  to  infinuate  that 
Nature  was  a  Fire,  which  had  learnt  by  Habit  fo  to 
operate.  On  the  contrary,  by  artijjaal  it  is  probable 
they  intended  no  more  than  fome  aSiive  effuitnt  Prin'^ 
(iple^  working  with  Reafan,  Order,  and  Method '^  of 
which  Principle  they  confidered  Fire  to  be  t\\t  proper eji 
vehicle,  as  being  of  all  Bodies  the  moft  fubtle,  and 
that  into  which  the  reft  are  all  ultimately  refolvable, 
Vidi  Diog.  Laert,  1.  7.  SeH.  156.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor„ 
\.  2.  C.  22. 

Note  VII.  page  22.     It  should  seem  that 

THE   COMMON    OR    UNIVERSAL   SuBJECT   OF  ArT 

WAS All  those    contingent    Natures, 

WHICH    LIE    WITHIN    THE    ReaCH     OF    HuMAN 

Powers  to  influence,] 

Tl^E 
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The  Cause  here  treated  is  the  Material,  the 
"TXrj,   or  'T7roxfijW,£vov,  or  t&  £^    »  •yivildi  tj  E^uvrap- 

Of  a  Contingeirt  we  have  the  following  Defini- 
tion— • — Atyui  ^'  lv^iX,^(T^^i,  xj  TO  ivai^ofA,svoVi  a  jCiw^ 
od^J  aVafxais,  TfQni]©^  (J*  U7r«fp(^£<v,  acJsv  tVat  J'jos 
tst'  oc^vvstTou.  I  call  that  a  Contingent,  which 
not  being  necejjary^  but  being  fuppofed  to  be^  there  ivill 
follow  nothing  impojffible  from  fuch  fuppofition.  Arid. 
Anal,  prior.  1.  i.  c.  13.     Diog.  Laert.  1.  3.  §  10. 

That  this  is  true  in  AVorks  of  Art^  is  evident. 
It  is  not  necejfaryy  that  a  given  Fragment  of  fuch  a  Rock 
ihould  aflume  the  Figure  of  Heradcs :  buf  there  fol- 
lows nothing  nnpojfibie^  if  we  fuppofe  it  fo  figured. 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  the  Subje^  of  Art  is  in  the 
Dialogue  called  a  Contingent. 

But  however,  to  explain  the  whole  of  what  is 
faid  inthisPlace,  it  is  necellary  to  go  backward,  and 
deduce  what  we  would  fay  from  lome  remoter  Con- 
fiderations. 

The  Peripatetics  held  the  End  or  Aim  of  their 
Philofophy  to  be  the  difcovering  and  knowing  the 
ciP'^V,  the  pri?nary  and  creative  Prinilple  cf  all  Things. 
They  purfued  this  Inquiry,  when  the,  reafoned  <7«rt/)'2'/- 
callyi  that  is  to  fay  upwardi,  by  beginning  their  Con- 
templation from  thofe  things,  v/hi-.h  arc  to  lis  fir  ft  in 
the  Order  of  our  Comprehenrio'\.  an;;  fo  afceniing 
gradually  to  that  which  is  truly  fii ft  m  the  real  Order 
of  Beings^     Ammon.  e<j  E.  (p'^v.   p.  36. 

S  4         '  The 
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IlB.'E  firft  znA  original  OhjeSis  of  our  Comprehen- 
fiqn  are  thofe  nearer  ajid  more  immediate,  viz.  the 
ObjeSli  of  Senfe,  with  which  we  are  furrounded  oi> 
every  Side.  Thefe  Obje^s  we  perceive  to  be  all  in 
motion  j  apd  the  Motions  are  muhiform,  various^  and 
pfteri  oppofite  tp  each  other.  Thg  Confequences  of 
this  we  perpetually  behold,  ^-j  fucf)  Motions  y^Q  {qq 
that  not  only  the  mere  local  Site  of  thefe  Beings  is 
changed,  but  their  very  Bulk,  and  Figure,  and  ^^a- 
Uties ;  nay  more  than  this,  even  the  Beings  themfelves 
are  made  to  feparate  and  perijh^  while  72e%u  Beings 
fl^T^  from  the  Re-afTemblage  of  the  fcattered  Parts, 
"which  Parts  different  Motions  can  as  weH  bring  to- 
gether^ aF,  difunite.  The  Beings  or  ObjeSis  of  the  Cha- 
ra£ler  here  dcfcribed,  the  Peripatetics  denoted  under 
the  common  Apeliatioti  of  the  rot-  mvn^ivx  x)  (p^oi^a^ 
the  Beings  moving  and  corruptible. 

From  thefe  moving  and perijhable  ObJellSy  they  pafTed 
to  tho(e  fublim^r  and  more  tranjcendent  ObjeiSls  of  Senfe^ 
which  they  faw  cdorn  the  Heavens,  Here  likewife 
they  difcpvered  Motion ;  but  then  this  Motion-  was 
uniform  and  conjiant ;  offering  ?iot  the  Beings  moved^ 
fave  in  the  relation  of  local  Site,  As  therefore  they 
beheld-  no  Ci?ange  in  the  Forj?i  and  EJJence  of  thefe 
Beings,  they  deemed  them  (upon  their  Hypothejis)  in- 
corruptible^  and  out  of  them  eftablifhed  another  Clafs 
of  Beings,  that  is  to  fay,  the  ra  Kjva^tva  j^  o(,'^^oc^Xj. 
the  Beings  moving  and  iyicorruptiblg. 

From  thefe  fublimer  OhjeHs  of  Senfe^  they  pafled 
tp  ObjeSis  of  pure  Inielleii  \  to  Bodies  devoid  of  all 
Motion,  and  of  all  ^^ality,  fave  that  infeparable  one 

of 
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of  Figure  •,  fuch  Bodies  for  inftance  as  the  Cube,  the 
Sphere,  and  the  reft  of  Bodies  mathematical.  From 
mathematical  Bodies,  and  the  Truths  refulting  from 
fhemy  they  pafled  to  the  Contemplation  of  Truth  in 
general;  to  the  Soul^  and  its  Powers  both  of  Intuition 
and  Syllogization  ;  to  Being  univerfaly  and  above  both 
Time  and  Place  \  and  thus  at  lafl:  to  thzt  ftipreme  Caufe^ 
the  great  Principle  of  the  whole,  which  is  ever  the 
fame  immutable  and  eternal.  The  feveral  Obje£is  of 
this  inteUe5lual  Coniprehenfion  they  ftiled  not  merely 
a(p^oc^oi,  but  a(p9af1a  k^  aalvy^x.  Beings  incorrupti" 
hk  and  immoveable.     V.  inf.  Note  xvii. 

In  this  manner  did  the  Peripatetics  fpeculate.  And 
hence  v/as  it  they  eftabiiflied  to  themfelves  three  Species 
of  Philofophical  Employment — ^one  about  Beings  mo- 
tionkfs  and  eternal;  another,  about  Beings  moveable 
and  eternal ;  and  a  third,  about  Beings  moveable  and 
pprijhable.  The  firft  they  held  the  proper  Employ- 
ment of  the  Metaphyfician  \  the  two  laft  of  the  AflrO' 
nomer  and  the  Naturaliji. 

^10  rpiii;  ou   zTpo(,fixoili7a,i'   »  {a\v   zjt^i   umvmo])'   ^ 

^iy    ■Uripi  XlV8(aEV0V   |W.£V,    Cclp^iX^OV     Ci\'    Vt     ^£,     TSi^l     tot. 

^OafI« .  Idcirco  tres  funt  tra^ationes  \  una^  de  immo- 
btli :  altera  de  eo^  qnod  movetur^  quidem^  fed  eji  interim 
tus  expers  \  tertia  de  rebusj  interitui  obnoxiis.  Ariftot- 
Natural.  Aufc.  1.  2.  c.  7.  ^^lot^r^tTs  «»  zj-^oiFfAocleTxi' 
in  [Avy  "syipl  Kiv^[j.tvoi,  tcj  (p^oc^d'  vi  Si  sTipi  xivajtAivo;, 
a(p^xpla  Si'  ri  St,  srs^i  OiKii/rilx  j^  a^^oc^x*  The- 
fnijiii  Paraphrajis  in  loc* 

This    threefold  SubjeH   of  Philofophic  Inquiry 
is  elegantly  explained  in  .the  following  Paflage.  T»  S\ 
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TO  riX<^  iii  TJij  'A^iroTfAiKjJf  (pi\o(ro(piix^  ;  (pxiAr 
oTi  yv'jivxi  T'/iv  uoivluv  K^'^nv,   Tm  Tuv  -srci^(4}V  Sruiv^yov 

rcov  do'^'/iv,  X;  a<rit}[/,oilo]i*  i^vauva?  Si  roe,  zsocvlx  "syapa- 
^/EcOiXJ.  7iv(x.  J'e  tx  ayomot,  n^otg  nq  t»to  to  rix^  > 
CpaiAv  oTi  'A  Si^oc(jXS(,XiO(,  juv  Iv  P(^f oi/a  ^  jUflaCoAi^  iirao- 
'^o'aTco])"  roioiXyTOi  ^i  art  ra  iv  yi)ii(xn  }c,  (p^opoi'  drro  yoco 

ccri)  3C)UCrxvlai  s^ovlix'  Toitx-vra.  Si  ifi  rd  ^odvKH'  xot] 
^'rw,  lAild  rdi  oiTCii^ixT^g  acria?^  liri  tyiv  z^putyw  -aravlwu 
do^^v,    IlaVji?  yoc^  mvn(rict}g  ri  kut  sa-ixv  ao-j??,  ^  noild' 

T^OUVy    «    KOiltX.    TOTTOVj     TOi    [AiV    iV   yivitTH    X,    (pQoPO.   KOilx 

■vrda-xv  xivns-iv  JtJi/BvIaii*  ra.  J'e  -s^dvix  ndld  //.ovriu  rnv 
nxld  roTTov.      Aio  j^^jj  I'SlaKlcag  o^sutiv  diro  toou  tztoXv- 

xiV2iJ>.ivcc,  >^  HToc?  £7ri  THN  AKINHTON  KAI  AEI 
XlSATTni  EX0T2ANAPXHN.  AixfAom  eU  rd; 
xxlrtyo^iccg,   p.  12.     Edit,  Venet.  8vo.  1545. 

The  Author  of  the  Dialogue  has  had  Reference  to 
this  threefold  Divifion  of  Subje^i^  as  may  be  feen  in  that 
Part  of  his  Dialogue,  which  gives  occafion  to  the 
present  Comment.  He  has  chofen  however  to  flile 
the  Ta  O'joavta:,  or  Heavenly  Bodies,  rather  Contin- 
gents of  higher  Order ^  than  Beings  necejfary^  as  ima- 
gining the  former  to  be  their  truer  Chara61:er. 

It  maybe  here  added,  that  the  Veripaietia  con- 
fined ^uo-if,  or  Nature,  for  the  mod:  part,  to  this 
Earth  of  our's,  where  they  confidered  her  as  the  o£live 
Principle  of  Life  in  Plants  and  Animals.  Hence 
therefore  they  diftinguilhed  not  her  EffeHs  from  thofe 
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of  Art,  by  their  Nccejfjlty  (for  the  JS/fJr^jof  both  they 
treated  as  contit7geni)  hut  from  the  Caufe  in  Natural 
Subjects  operating  within^  in  Jrtijicial  without^  as  has 
been,  already  obferved,/.  256^  257.  See  Diog,  Laert. 
p.  459. 

It  may  be  farther  added,  that  they  placed  thefe 
EffeSis  of  Art  and  Nature,  and  indeed  all  other  Con- 
tingents whatever,  in  a  middle  Rank  between  Things 
Necefjary,  and  Things  ImpoJJible.  The  Reafon  was 
evident.  Things  Necejfary  could  not  but  be  ;  Things 
hnpojjible  could  not  be  ;  but  Contingents  were  "ra  ivh- 
y^o^ivot  Kj  Ituat  Xj  jw.m  iji'aj,  that  is,  w^r^  equally fufceP" 
tible  both  of  Being  and  Non-being. 

But  ftill  tho'  all  Contingents  admitted  6n  their 
Hypothefis  both  of  Being  and  Non-being,  yet  they 
fuppofed  fome  to  have  a  greater  Tendency  to  Exift- 
ence,  and  others  to  have  a  lefs.  The  firft  Species  of 
thefe  they  ililed  ra  w?  iVi  to  -nroAu,  the  Things  which 
happen  for  the  moft  part  \  the  laft,  ra  ett  iXoiTlov,  the 
Things  ivhich  happen  lefs  frequently. 

Now  as  it  is  evident  that  both  Nature  and  Jrt 
eftener  obtain  their  End,  than  mifs  it  (for  complete 
Animals  are  more  frequently  born  than  Monfters,  and 
the  Mufician,  if  an  Artift,  ftrikes  oftener  the  right 
String  than  the  wrong)  hence  it  was,  that  they  ranged 
the  Effeds  of  Nature  and  /Irt  among  thofe  Contingents 
which  were  rx  cog  liri  to  -sroXv^  Contingents  of  greater 
Frequency,  But  yet  as  thefe  EiFe£ts  were  not  from  the 
Hypothecs  neceffary,znd  contrary  to  thefe  upon  occafion 
happened,  hence  it  was,  that  whenever  either  Nature 
pr  jirt  became  Caufes  of  th^  ra  i%  tAsiTlovy  thofe  rarer 

Events^ 
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EventSy  in  fuch  cafe  they  (Nature  and  Art)  were  con- 
fidered  by  thefePhilofophersas  air/ai  xalacru/tASsSwofs 
Caufes  by  way  of  Accident^  and  not  according  to  their 
own  EJJence  and  diftinguifhing  CharaBer.  In  fuch 
In  (lances  it  was,  that  they  aflumedthe  Names  of  Tu;^»! 
and  'AuTopolov,  Fortune  and  Chance,  Tu;^»i  hav- 
ing moftly  Reference  to  Works  oiMen^  'AoTCjOtoIov  to 
Works  of  Nature,  The  Inftances  given  by  Themijiius^ 
In  cafes  of  Chance  and  Forluney  are  as  follow.  A 
Tile  falls  from  a  Houfe.  The  End  of  its  falling  is  to 
arrive  at  that  lower  Place,  whither  Nature  would  carry 
it  by  the  common  Law  of  Gravity.  In  falling  it 
ftrikes  and  wounds  a  Paflenger.  This  iaji  Event  is 
from  Chance.  Again,  a  Man  digs  in  his  Garden,  to 
plant.  In  digging,  he  difcovers  a  hidden  Treafure. 
This  lajl  Event  is  from  Fortune.  And  thus,  adds  The- 
jnjJiiuSf  1}  «UT/j  zr^oi^i;  Xy  /Aia,  «AA»  [mv  xa9'  ujjrriv 
aiTiOi,  aXXv  Si  xocTOi  (rv[ji.Ci^nKo?.  The  fame  indivU 
dual  Action  h  the  Cavfe  of  one  Thing  from  its  own  pe- 
culiar Chara£lery  and  of  another  Things  by  way  of 
Accident.  And  again,  sr*  \*Xy  ay  x,  rm  'htu^  trvfA^xi' 
vovlu)V  n  TViv  ©uViV  57  rnv  ■sr^occi^icriv  oiirioLV  uyoog  iiTrsTvy 
aXX'  ^  >taG'  auruv*  a  ytz^  t«twv  ^a^tv  kt£  T!rpor,AQeu 
0  ai/O^WTT'^,  8T£  ri  Kiooi^iq  y.airriVB)(9vy  «AA'  il  a^a, 
xxTa  (rujU^£?5ix&?. Of  thefe  Events  we  may  call  Na- 
ture or  Human  Will  in  a  mariner  the  Caufe^  but  yet  not 
fo  from  themfelves,  and  according  to  their  own  peculiar 
Effcnce ;  for  it  was  not  for  the  fake  of  what  happened 
that  either  the  Paffenger  WENT  ¥O^TH,  or  the  Tile  FELL 
DOWNWARD,  but  if  any  thing  it  was  by  Accident. 
Themlft.  In  lib.  2.  Nacur.  Aufcult.  p.  26.  Edit.  Aid, 
Sec  alfo  AriJIoi.  Natur,  Aufcult.  1.  2.  c.  4,  5,  6*  Am- 
fmn  in  Pradicam.  p.  113.  b.     This  Do6lrine  came 

originally 
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originally  from  Plato^v/hoit  Definition  oi  Fortutie  was, 
J^VfATTTUfAoc  (puTtug  V  zD"f oaj^fViwf,  a  Symptom,  or  thing 
co-incident  either  with  Nature  or  Human  Will,  Fid. 
Suidam  in  Foe.  'E</!AafnA£v?i. 

It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  axru  cvfj/.^s^mog 
£by  accident]  means  in  no  Part  of  thefe  Quotations 
accidental,  as  ftanding  for  cafual-^  for  this  would  be 
mere  Tautology,  as  to  what  is  here  faid  concerning 
Chance.  It  means  rather  fomething  by  way  of  Ap' 
pendage ;  fomething  Adventitious ;  in  other  Words,  it 
means  Accident,  as  adhering  to  Subjiance,  without 
which  it  can  have  no  Beings  tho'  fuppofe  it  ahfent  or 
taken  away,  the  Nature  of  Subjlance  is  no  way  affected. 
It  was  in  this  Senfe  the  Peripatetics  fuppofed  Chance 
and  Fortune  to  be  Occidents  or  Appendages  to  Nature, 
and  Mind.  According  therefore  to  them,  the  Suppo- 
fition  of  Chance  and  Fortune  was  fo  far  from  excluding 
■Nature  and  Mind  from  the  Univerfe,  that  they  de- 
monftrably  proved  their  Exiftence  in  it.  For  admitting 
their  Account  ol  Chance  and  Fortune  to  be  juft  ;  if  we 
grant  the  Accidents  to  exift,  much  more  mufl  we  grant 
the  Sut)Je<fts,  and  this  too  with  that  fuperior  Dignity 
and  Priority  of  ExiflencCy  which  is  evidently  due  to 
all  Subjects  above  their  Accidents.  Well  therefore  did 
the  Philofopher  conclude  'wt^ov  cx^oc  to  'Aura/^Aalov,  ^ 
■n  Tu^j)  tS  Na,  ttp  m  ^vtreug,  Subjequent  in  Exifi~> 
ence,  «r^  Chance  ^w^^  Fortune  /o  Mind  ^WNa- 
TURE.     Arifiot.  Natur.  Aufc,  1.  2,  c.  6. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  fee  the  Reafon  of 
that  Enumeration  of  Caufes  mentioned  in  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  firfl  Note,  where  they  are  defcribed  to 
be  Necessity,  Nature,  Man,  and  Fortune. 

To 
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To  Necessity  they  referred  all  tliofe  Things  and 
'Events^  which  \\\fj  fuppofed of  necejfary  Exijience ;  fuch 
as  the  Univerfe,  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  together  with 
their  uniformly  regular  Motions. 

To  Nature,  Man,  and  Chance,  they  re- 
,  ferred  all  Contingents  \  to  Nature^  and  Man^  obtaining 
their  End,  all  Contingents  of  greater  Frequency ;  to 
the  fame  Caufes,  either  falling  Jhort  0/ their  End, 
or  going  beyond  it,  and  thus  becoming  Chance  or 
Fortune,  ihofe  oppofue  Contingents  of  Exijience  lefs 
vfual. 

And  hence,  as  Art  and  Fortune  were  both  con- 
verfant  about  the  yaw«  Subjefts  {vi%.  fuch  Contin- 
gents as  refpefted  Human  Life)  we  find  the  Mean- 
ing of  that  Verfe  of  Jgathos,  cited  by  Ariflotle,  in 
his  Ethics,  1.  6.  c.  5. 

liiy^v\  Tvyv)  ifi^^h  ^  Tup^ti  TB^vnv, 
Art  lovsih  Fortune  \  Fortune  loveth  Art. 

The  whole  Chapter  indeed  is  well  worth  perufal. 
But  we  (hall  not  venture  to  lengthen  this  Note,  which 
may  be  probably  deemed  too  long  already,  and  which 
can  be  only  excufed,  as  giving  fome  Sample  of  a  Phi- 
lofophy,  which,  from  its  Rarity  perhaps,  may  poffibly 
furnilh  fome  Amufement. 


Note 
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Note  VIII.  p.  23.  I  mean,  said  he,  by 
Beginning,  that  Cause  for  the  Sake  of 
WHICH,  &c. 

As  the  C A u  s E  here  fpoken  of,  is  that  Caufe.  ufually 
called  Final,  it  may  be  afked,  how  it  comes  in  this 
Place  to  be  confidered  as  a  Beginning.  The  Anfwer 
is,  that  what  comes  loji  in  PraSiice^  Hands  in  Theory 
firji ;  or  in  other  Words,  the  Order  oi  Ideas  in  the  /«- 
ielleSi  of  the  Artift  is  exadlly  inverted,  with  refpe«St  to 
ihe  Order  of  his  Energies, 

Thus  AmmoniuS'-——lLcc^QXii  yoi^  tj??  juew  S"£w^ia? 
TO  teX©^  yiyviTcx-i  «^%»)  tJjj  Tsr^a^Ewj'  ijH7r«A»v -^  Jl 
TTtq  zrpd^iu?  TO  riX(^,  «fX.i.  ti?  S'eu^nx.?'  olov  0 
'Oiyio^ojx^y  iTTilxyug  olnov,  Xiyu  xa6'  laurov,  iTma,'- 

y'AV     QiUQV      T!T0i%(jOCi'      OTTi^     If*     a-Xi7rO!,C-fJI.(X,     KUXVUKOV 

ojuS^wv  >^  it.xvy.cx.TUV.  tuto  i\  a>c  av  yivoijo,  juij  yivo- 
jwHmj  opotpni'  'EvtsuOev  av  cc^yjlai  t)ij  S'fw^i*?,  -arflo- 
€«ivwii  ^£   (pri<xU*  '  AXXoi   rvro   2>c    ac   yivotlo,  y^  yi' 

VOyiVCOV    ro{^U'>>'    «TOt     0£   8X  aV   J/'EVOJWO,    /W.tJ.  UTToSAnfiEf* 

ruv  ^eyiXiuv'  o\  Si  B'ly.BXioi  ^z  ecu  ^Xn^sTiv,  y.v\  opv^~ 
9u<rri;  ry.g  yrig*  li/rauOa  xxTiXr^iv  v  S'swaia.  "Evliv^sv 
«v  «^p^£T«i  «  zs-^a^i?*      ■cr^oTf^ou  y«^  o^irlei,  ri^v  ynv, 

liO'  »TW  (ixXXn  TOV  ^BfAiXlOV.  ilTX  lyU^Si  TOIp^Kf  ^ 
Uf£pOU     £7rtTtO*i(r*      T»)V      0^0'(P»!V,        51TJJ     £S"t       TfA©^     TJlf 

■STPoc^iu?.  r,  J"  «Vp^^»i  TW5'  "sr^a^EW?,  t£A0»  T«f  d'su^ia^, 
Ayy,.  itg  y.xTny,  p.  15.  j?a'//.  Fi?k^/.  8vo. 

For  m  general  the  End  of  Theory  is  the  Beginning 

of  Pra^-ice ;  a?id  fo  reciprccally,   the  End  of  Pradice^ 

ihe  Bro  in  fling  of  Theory,     Thus  for  inftance  :  An   Ar- 

9  {hite£l^ 
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chtteSly  being  ordered  to  build  a  Houfey  fays  to  hmfelf^ 
I  am  ordered  to  build  a  Houfe  j  that  is  to  fay^  a  certain 
Defence,  to  prote^  ^g^i^  the  Rains  and  the  Heats, 
But  this  cannot  be  without  a  Roof  or  Covering*  From 
this  Point  therefore  he  begins  his  'Theory,     He  proceeds  . 

and  fays But  there  can  be  no  Roof  if  there  be  no 

Walls;  and  there  can  be  no  Wallsy  without  feme  Foun~ 
dations ;  nor  can  there  he  laid  FoundationSy  without  open- 
ing the  Earth.  At  this  Pointy  the  Theory  is  at  an  End. 
Hence  therefore  commences  the  PraHice  or  A^ion,  For 
firji  he  opens  the  Earth  j  then  lays  the  Foundation  ;  then 
raifes  the  JValh  ;  and  lajlly  puts  on  the  Roofy  -which  is 
the  End  of  the  ASiion  or  PraSiicey  [but  Beginning  of  the 
^Theory"]  as  the  Beginning  of  the  Practice  was  the  End  of 
the  Theory.  See  alfo  Arijl.  Ethic.  Nicom,  1.  3.  c-  3f. 
tt  de  Animdy  1.  3.  c.  3. 

Note  IX.  p.  24.  Was  It  not  the  Abfence  of 
Health,  ^r.]  Vide  Platan,  de  Rep,  1.  i.  torn.  2,  p. 
341.  Edit.  Serrani.  "Climi^  (i<pr{9  lyu)  tl  ixst^oio 
tl  l^oiOKiT  (TocixoiTi,  tivan  (TU^xriy  71  ■ar^oirh'iron  riv^'' 
UTTOi/A*  ocvy  oTj  zs-oivrxirxTi  iMv  »y  zr^oa-^sTTOii,  Siat 
rocvToi  f^  i  ri'xyn  £$"»!'  »«I^»x>?  vu^  Ivoty-ivrii  on  trufAoc 
If  I  zxovrj^ovy  Xj  an  t^oc^xiT  aurw  tojstw  ttvon,  ^uem-  • 
admoduniy  inguam,  Ji  a  me  quarereSy.  an  fatis  fit  Corporiy 
utfit  Corpusy  an  alia  qudpiam  re  indigeat :  refponderewy 
omninl  indigere.  Atque  hac  quidem  de  Caufd  medicina 
'  ars  nunc  efi  inventOy  quoniam  Corpus  per  fe  profagatum 
ejly  neque  ipfi  fatis  ejiy  ut  fit  hujufmodi.    So  likewife  the 

acute  Scaliger Motionis  enim  Appetentia  Caufa  efi  j 

Appetentiay  Privatio.  De  Cauf»  L.  Lat.  1.  15.  c.  114, 
F235- 

Note  X.  p.  26.     Oa    is    it   wot   absurd 

TO  SUPPOSE  THEKE  SHOULD  BE  AN  Art  OF 

Imp  OS- 
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Impossibilities?]  What  is  here  faicl  concerning 
the  Difference  between  thofe  Things  for  whicb  we 
majr  poffibly  wi/hy  and  thofe  which  we  a5iually  puT" 
fuBy  is  exprefled  in  the  Ethics  of   Anflotle^   1.  3.  c.  2. 

^  Ift  Toju  aJ'uyaTaji',  oiou  aGavacfia?.  There  is  indeed 
no  determined  Choice  of  A£lion  with  refpe/yl  to  Things 
impojjible  \  and  if  any  one  jhould [ay  hehadfo  determined^ 
he  would  appear  to  be  a  Fool.  But  there  may  be  a  PViU 
ling  or  Longing  after  Things  i?npoJJible  ;  as  for  injiance^ 
Ttever  to  die. 

Note  XI.  p.  27.  The  Suggestions  of  Will, 
AND  Uninstructed  Instinct.]  fVilly  PsAtio-k, 
or  ' O^B^ig  AcyifiHYi;  unirfiru^ed In/iin^j  ope^jf  «A9- 
yiT^-     See  before,  Note  III. 

Note  XII.  p.  29.    The  Want  or  Absence 

OF    something    appearing   good  5    RELATIVE 

-yo  HUMAN  Life,  and  attainable  by  Man, 
BUT  superior  to  his  natural  and  unin- 
structed Faculties.] 

The   Cause  here  defcribed   is  the  to  «  eWxa, 

or  FINAL. Arifiotle  in   his  Phyfics^  1.  2.  c.  3.  in 

enumerating  the  various  Sorts  j)f  Caufes,  reckons 

among  the  reft to   ^^  cJj  to  teA^,   >^  r  ocyx^ov 

Twy  aKKoov.  to  )^«p  «  ei/ekos  ^eT^ifov,  t^  teA©^  twv 
aXXClOV  lOsAft  iivcn»  To  thefe  may  be  added  that  Caufe^ 
which  is  confidered  as  the  End^  and  Good  of  all  the 
refi.  For  that,  for  whofe  Sake  all  the  others  are 
T 
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(hcmed  necejfary^  has  jujl  pretenjiom  to  he  befl^  and  to  he 
the  End  of  the?n  all.     To  this  he  fubjoins,  confonant 

to  what  is  faid  in  the  Dialogue -iixipi^iTca  ^l  ^nSlv 

avro    £!,jrBTv    ayoL^ov  n   (]po(.ivi,^z])ov    (xya^ov -Let    it 

make  no  Di^ercnce'  whether  we  call  this  Endj  real 
Good^  or  only  apparent  Good.  So-  in  the  Beginning, 
of  his  Ethics— —'Ilo:.(T IX,  rt^r/iy  >^  -moitTOi.  u.i^oS(^y 
o.jJiOiccg  J'h  TJa-pa'^h?  re  jt,  zs-poonoifng  ocyx^H  t(V(^ 
l(pisaOyA  ooH-sT.  Aio  KocKoog  cl'7rs(pmixvlo  r  ayx^ov,  k 
TJSMi-oo  I'piSTOiu  Every  Jrt,  and  every  orderly  Specula- 
tion^ Jo  likewife  every  Aciion^  and  determined  Choice  of 
Purfuitj  appear  all  of  them  to  tend  toward  fame  Good. 
7Ve II  therefore  have  they  pronounced  Goon  to  be  that^  to- 
ward which  all  things  tend.  See  alio  Plat,  in  GoFg^ 
p.  499.  E.  torn.  I.  Edit.  Serrani. 

In  the  Definition  here  treated,  the  Words  [rela- 
tive to  Human  Life]  exprefs  that  Part  of  the  Stoic 
Defi.aii:Ion  of  Art  [zj^o^?-  tI  teA!^  £u%^Jjrou  twu  Iv 
Tjj  (ita.]  They  were  omitted  in  the  Definition  p.  17,. 
as  more  properly  belonging  to  the  prefentDefinitiofl-,' 
\^-hieh  re-fpe£l>6  Art  mhs final  Gaufe,  See  page  261.^ 

That  what  is  perfed  2ind  felf-fujrcient  is  above 
the  fecondary  Helps  of  Art;  that  our  own  Weahiefs 
■&nAlnfufficven-y,  and  theProfpe6l  of  procuring  that  ah- 
fent  Good,  by  which  we  all  hope  to  fupplyourfelves, 
were  deficient;  that  this  is  the  Source  not  only  of 
all  /frf/,but  (joined  to  focial  Affedion)  is  the  Origin 
and  Cement  of  HpMAN  Society  ;  fee  (befides  the 
Place  here  treated;  pages  ii,  12;  and  of  the  third 

treatfe,  p.  H7top--i57' 

Thus 


J 
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Thus  the  Poet  in  i'/^i^^a;,  p.  515. 

Need  fl//  /;6z»^J  taught  :  What  cannot  Ne&d  invent  f 

Agreeably  alfb  to  this,  Virgil^  in  his  firfl  Georgtc^ 
having  told  us  of  the  various  Changes  to  the  worfe, 
which  happened  in  the  natural  World  immediately 
fubfequent  to  the  Golden  Age,  goes  on  to  enumerate 
the  feveral  Inventions  of  Men,  which  were  the  natural 
Refult  of  this  their  newly  indigent  Stale.  He  at  la  ft 
fums  lip  the  whole  by  faying — 

Turn  varies  venire  artes :  labor  omnia  vicit 
ImprobuSy  &  dtiris  urgens  in  rebus  egestA^, 

Where  (according  to  the  Doftrine  in  the  DIa« 
Ipgue)  Want  is  made  the  Beginning  or  Origin  of 
Arts-  The  Poet  even  refers  this  Difpenfation,  this 
IntroduQion  of  Indigence^  Care,  and  Solicitude ^  to  the 
immediate  Will  of  Providence,  acting  for  theGood 
of  Mankind ;  left  Plenty  ihould  lull  them  into  flothful 
Lethargy,  fo  as  to  forget  their  nohleji  and  mojl  a^ivs 
Faculties, 

Pater  ipfe  colendi 

Haudfatilem  effe  viam  voluit,  primufque  per  arteM 
Movit  agrosj  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda. 
Nee  torpere  gravi  fajfus  fua  regna  veterno. 

Note  XIII.   p.  32.     Co-existent,  replied 
HE,  AS  IN  A  Statue,  he.   Successiye,  as  jh 

Tz    .  ^ 
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A  Tune  or  Dance,  i£c.'\  This  Divifion  o£ 
Beings  or  Produdions  we  find  mentioned  by  Ari- 
/lode  in  his   Phyfia^  (1.  3.  c.  8.)  where  explaining 

his  Doctrine  concerning  Infinite^  he  fays «APi. 

Ittej   ssoWa-A.x'i    ro    ihxi,   ccnri^   %   vy>B^oi,    £f»,    x^    0 

J         %  ~  5    \  5/.    ,  \         J/.    .  'A  "  ^  ^ 

WyWV,      Tu3      DCH      OCAAO      }ij      aXAO     yiVSiT^ltXl      HTCO      Hj     TO 

ccTTn^ov.  In  as  much  as  Being  is  manifold^  fuch  as  is 
the  Being  of  a  Day  or  public  Fejlival^  [which  exi/i  by 
continually  becoming  fomething  farther)  fuch  alfo  is  tin 
Being  and  Nature  of  Infinite.  The  fame  Sentiment 
foon  after  is  more  fully  explained  and  opened. 
'Xlrs  TO  aTTfjflov  is'  Sil  Aay.^iXimv,f  cJj  to§£  t/,  oTof 
«i/9^«7roi/,  h  ouioiv'  aA\'  ug  'i^y.£^x  Xiyilxi,  j^  0 
dycov  oig  TO  ilvaii,  in  wj  jsV/aj  tjj  yiyoviVy  ctXX*  olc) 
h  yiviiTii  }^  (pOo^a.  We  are  not  to  conceive  of  Infi- 
vite^  as  cf  a  pofitive  particular  SuhJIance^  like  a  Man 
or  a  Houfe ;  but  rather  ai  we  pronounce  Exiflence  of  a 
Day  or  public  Fejiival^  which  have  their  Effence^  not 
as  fnfbie,  individual  SubJianceSy  but  by  a  continued 
Procedure  of  Being  and  ceaftng  to  be.  Vid.Scalig.  de 
Cauf.  Ling.  Lat.  3.  C.  72.  p.  124.  Ariftot.  Categ. 
Cap.  6.  Ammon.  Com.  ajKoI.p.  82.  b.  Seal.  Poetic. 
L.  3.  C.  I.  p.  82. 

Note  XIV.  p.  32.    What  is  HtJMAN  Life, 

BUT  A  Compound  of  Parts  thus  fleet-" 
ING,  ^c]  It  is  not  inelegantly  faid  in  the  E- 
thics  fo  often  referrei  to- — —  H  SI  ^m  Ivi^ystoe.  Tig 
Efj,  H,  Ixar©^  OTSM  Taura  Tt,  Turoig  Ivcoycl^  oi 
Xy  [j.ocXifa,  pc'yix.'Trx'  olov  0  [Av  wsstrjxo?,  rtj  UKoyi  "srspi 
rot,  f/,iX7if  0  ii  (piXc[Ax^n?t  "^'^  ^ixvoiae,  TtSioi  tcc  S'fw^'jf- 
|w,cdfli*  arw  St  >^  rm  Koiiroov  i>i(Xfi^.  LiFE  is  a 
certain  Energy,  and  each  Alan  energizes  about  thofe 

Suhje^Sf 
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Subjefis)  and  with  thofe  Faculties^  for  which  he  hath 
the  greateji  AffeSiion  ;  the  Mufuian^  with  his  Hearings 
about  Sounds  harmonious  ;  the  Studious^  with  his  Intel- 
k^,  about  Matters  of  Speculation  ;  and  in  like  manner 
each  Man  elfe  of  the  various  forts  befide.  Ethic.  Ni- 
com.  1.  10.  c.  4. 

Note   XV.    p.   34.-    Every    Art    will    be 

ACCOMPLISHED      AND     ENDED     IN    A    WoRK      OR 

Energy.]  The  Cause  here  treated  is  the  For- 
mal, called  by  variousNames;  the  iU(^,  the  'Koyf^^ 
the  Ti'  Efj,  the  to'  t/  v\^  dvoci.  Vid.  Seal,  de  Cauf. 
Ling.  Lat.  L.  v.  c.  113.  p.  232.  hnperfe£ium  autem 
Graciy  &c. 

In  the  Beginning  of  the  above  cited  Ethics,  after 
the  Author  has  told  us  that  every  Jrt^  and  Human    ^ 
A^ion  tend  to  fome  Good  or  End,  he  adds  Aia(popcx 
Si  T»?  (pxlvirai  ruv  riXwv'    rot  [j.iv  yoc^  htrvJ  hipynxi' 

to,  $\  -osa.!^  dvrci?^   'i^yot,  Tjua But   there  appears  a 

Difference  in  Ends:  For  fome  are  Energies  ;  fome^ 
over  and  above  thefe  Energies,  are  certain  Works. 
In  ^uintilian  s  Injiitutes  the  fame  DiJiinSlton,  with 
refpe£l  to  the  End  of  Arts,  is  mentioned,  /.  2.  r.  18. 
Vid.  Plat,  in  Dia,  Laert.  L,  3.  C.  84.  p.  216,  C.  100. 
;.225. 

But  here  perhaps  it  may  be  aflced,  if  all  A/ts  are 
ended  and  accomplifhed  in  fome  Energy  or  IFork,  and 
this  Energy  or  Work  be  almod  univerfally  that  abfent 
Good^  towards  which  they  all  tend,'  and  for  the  fake 
pf  which  they  are  all  exerted?  (for  a  Dance,  which 
is  an  Energy,  and  a  Houfe,  which  is  a  Work,  are 
pertain  abfeni  Goods  or  Pleafures,  for  the  fake  of  which 
T  3  eer- 
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certain  Arts  operate)  if  this  be  allowed,  it  may  be' 
afkedj  whence  then  cheDifFerence  between  (he  Formal 
Caufe  and  the  Final-,  the  Final^zs  in  Note 'Sll,  it 
Jias  been  already  treated  I 

The  Anfvver  to  this  is,  that  they  ^rcw^rKr  and  are 
the  fame.  To  [^iv  yoc^  rt  es-j,  ^  to  i  iviKoc^  h  Is-i* 
The  Formal  Caufe  and  the  Final  are  one.  Jri^. 
Nat.  dufc.  ].  2.  c.  7.  It  they  differ ^  it  is  (as  'Joannes 
Grammaticus  obferves  in  commeiiting  on  thiaPlace)  a 
Difference  rather  in  the  Time  and  Manner  of  our  view- 
ing them,  than  in  their  own  Efface  and  Nature,  It 
Kiay  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  tranfcribe  his  own 
Words.  Tau7cv  Tw  a^jGp-w  to  teA©-'  k^  to  £tV(^,  t*j 
Q/icrst  f^ovvi  ^icc'^s^oVy  ug  'hpyitoci^  >Cy  t»  p(^povw'  oTau 
^h  yoip  ug  'yiuojj.ivoVf  x^  [AYnrca  lu  B'scc^nrai,  teA^ 
If IV'  oTOiv  (Js  ug  rjy)  ysvof/.n/ov^  bI^^.  The  End  and 
the  .Form  are  numerically  the  fame,  differing  (as  has 
been  faid)  in  the  Relation  only,  and  Time.  For  thus 
the  fame  Thing,  while  confidered  as  in  its  Progrefs  to 
Completion,  but  as  not  yet  complete,  is  fo  long  an  End  ; 
when  confidered  as  a£lually  complete,  is  no  longer  an  Endf 
but  a  'Form.  And  thus  is  this  Queftion  oneway 
anfwered,  by  acknowledging  that  thefe  two  Caufes 
co-incide,  and  differ  not  in  their  Ejfence  or  real  Cha- 
ra£l:er,  but  rather  in  the  Time  and  Manner  of  our  con^ 
templating  them. 

But  there  is  another  Anfwer,  and  that  is  derived 
from  the  ^Wfj/ii/c/ Nature  of /'««/ Caufes.  According 
to  this  Dodlrine,  Arts  have  not  only  a  nearer  and 
7nore  immediate  End,  (as  a  Ship  is  the  End  of  Ship- 
building, or  Navigation  the  End  of  Pilotry)  but 
they  have  a  ftill  remoter  and  higher  Endf  a .  TfA(^  t£- 

?\.l,K(aTOcloV3 
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?v»}{WTa]oy,  thnt  is  to  fay,  Man,  Htivian-hnd^  or 
(in  other  Words)  the  Vtdity  or  Elegance  of  Human 
Life.  Thus  the  Stag'irlte.  ^E(tij.(v  yoi^  zrug  ^ 
Vi^ii';  TiX(^'  (Jtp^w?  yap  TO  a  henx.  For  we  our- 
selves a/fo  are  in  fomc  fort  an  Y-nn  \  for  the  final 
Caufe  is  twofold.  Natur.  Aufcult.  1.  2.  c  ?.  If 
therefore  we  have  refpeft  to  this  ultimate. End, 
thefe  two  Cdufes  will  be  found  to  differ^  and  be  really 
diflindl  from  each  other.  , 

And  thus  it  is  that  in  feme  refpe^ls  they  agree., 
and  in  others  they  chfir^  according  to  the  above 
Diflindlions  eftablifhed  by  this  Philofophy. 

Note  XVL  p.  38.  O  Art  !  Thou  distinv 
GUiSHiNG  Attribute,  ^f.J  This  alludes  to  a  ca- 
pital DifiinSiion  of  Art,  taken  from  a  View  of  her 
different  Ends.  Art  may  in  fome  refpecis  be  faid  to 
FINISH  Nature, in  others  to  imitate  her.  She 
fnijhes  her,  where  Nature,  having  given  the  Powers,  is 
of  herfelf  unable  to  give  them  PerfeSlion,  It  is  thus 
of  the  Gymnaftic  Arts,  Dancing,  R-icJing,  efr.  fmiih  the 
Corporeal  Powers  ;  while  the  fublimer  Arts,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Moral  Virtue,  l£c.  finilh  the  Mental.  Where 
ihe  does  not  finifh  Nature,  fhe  imitates  -her,  as  in 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Dramatic  Poetry,  l^c. 

Aristotle  expreffes  the  above  fentiment,  as  fol- 
lows. OXicq  Ti  v\  riyvv]  Toc  jU,£v  iiriTiXiX,  av  r,  (pJcriJ' 
divvtxli'i  dTTBP'y'X^tG'^iX.i,  rot  ^l  iai^sTtxu    Phyfc.  L.2. 

a  8. 

T4  '       Note 
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_NoTE  XVIL  p.  44.  The  Efficient,  the 
Material,  the  Final,  and  the  Formal.] 
That  is  to  lay,  to  xjvrjCTiZjj   v,   ''T/\5i,    to    a   tVcKa,    to 

Thus  Seneca  in  his  65th  Epiftle.  Caufam  Arl- 
Jioteles  putat  tribiis  modis  dic'u  Pritna,  inquty  caufa 
ejl  ipfa  Materia^  fine  qua  nihil  poteji  effci.  Secunday 
Opifex.  Tertia,  Forma  qua  unicurque  operi  imponitury 
tanquam  Jlatuce  ;  nam  banc  Arijhtoles  Idas  (ftc^o?)  vocaty 
^uarla  qucque^  inqiiity  his  accedity  Propofitum  totiiis 
operis. 

t 

Quid  fit  hoc^  apcriatn.  Ms  prima  Jlatuts  caufa 
e/i :  nunquam  enim  faila  effet^  niji  fuiffet  idy  ex  quo  ea 
f under eiur^  ducereturve,  Secunda  caufa,  Artifex  eji  : 
nan  potuiJJ'et  enim  as  illud  in  hahitumflatuce  fgurarty 
nifi  accefjijjent  peritis  manus,  Teriia  caufa  efi  Forma  : 
neque  enim  Jlatua  if  a  Doryphoros  aut  Diadutnenos  voca- 
retury  nifi  hcec  ilii  effet  impreffn  fades,  ^larta  caufa 
efi  faciendi  Prcpofitum  :  nam  nft  hoc  fuiffet,  fa^anon 
/ffet.  ^iid  efi  Propofitum  f  ^lod  invitavit  arti- 
fcem  quod  >lle  fecutus  fecit.  Vei  pecunia  eft  hoc,  ft 
venditurus  fahicavil  ;  vel  glorioy  ft  laboravit  in  no- 
men  J  vel  reiigio,  fi  donum  templo  paravit.  Ergo  £3* 
hac  Caufa  efi,  propter  quam  fit.  An  non  putas  inter 
caufns  faSii  operis  numerandum,  quo  remoto  faSium  mn 
tffet. 

Aristotle's  own  Words  are  as  follow.    "Ev^a 

N'T  /'a/  ./  \    >!.'?/  /  > 

/W.£y    81/      rPOTTOV     UITIOV   A£J/£Tat     TO    £^    8    yiViTXl    TJ    iV'J- 

iroc^y^ovr^.     oiov,    0   ^ocXnog    Ta    dv^oixvT'^y    kJ    0 

c!.^yv^0^  Trig   (pidhn?,  «)  ra  t^tuv  ym-    ''AAAow  ^£, 
...    -  •■■"-•  ■  '  ^ 

TO 
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TO  fii^©-*,  K)  TO  zra^oiSnyfjLtx.'  tbto  S*  Ig-iv  o  Koy^ 
0  T»  T»  rv  (ivaij  Hj  TO,  T«T»  yivri  oiov  m  oiOi  sronTuv 
T«  ^uo  zroog  £u,  Jtj  oXocg  o  occi^^og,  jcj  rx  [ji.spn  rci  Iv 
TO)  Xoy'jO.  '  Etj,  o0£v  »  fi^^X'-i  T»]f  y.ilixQoKvig  ri  z3-fwT»i, 
n  >:  T/if  ■K^efXYicrsoo^'  olov  o  /3»A£U(ra?,  ajTtov'  jij  o 
•sral^p,  T«  TEXva  >£3  oAwj  to  arojsu  Ta  ■zrroia^svs^  >Cj  to 
fAilxQcicXXov  T«  fXi\y.Qot.XXo^iVii,  '  Et»,  cJf  to  teA^' 
TSTO  J"  Eft  TO  a  £i/£«a*  oiov  T«  7r"fot?raT£ju  »)  'uT/Uia* 
<Jja  t;  j/ap  TnoiTrixTH  ;  (p«jOC£u  ti/ai  vyixivn,  Hj  uttovtsS 
arw?,   o'io'(«,jOi6  airo^e^uKSVon  to  aiTtov. 

In  (5?7i?  manner  that  may  be  called  a  Caufe^  out  of 
which,  exiji'mg  as  a  Part  of  it,  afiy  thing  is  made  or 
compounded.  Thus  is  Brafs  the  Caufe  of  a  Statue, 
Silver  of  a  Cup^  and  fo  alfo  the  higher  Genera^  in 
zvhich  thefe  ore  included  [as  Metal,  the  Genus  in- 
cluding Brafs  and  Silver;  Body,  the  Genus  including 
Metal,  if^c.  &c  j  In  another  IVay^  the  Form  and  Ex- 
emplar of  any  thing  is  its  Caufe ;  that  is  to  fay y  i/i  other 
tVords,  the  Definition^  the  Detail  or  Nai'rative  of  its 
.£^w«[that  which,  charadlerizing  it  to  be  fuch  a  par- 
ticular thing,  diftinguifhes  it  from  ail  things  t\{Q]andof 
this  Definiiion  the  federal  higher  Genera.  Thus  the  Caufe 
of  the  Diapafon  or  Oclave  is  the  Proportion  of  two  to 
one  ;  and  more  ;:enerally  than  that,  is  Number  ;  and  is 
moreover  the  feveral  Parts^  out  of  which  this  Definition 
is  formed.  Add  to  this  Caufe,  that  other ^  from  whence 
the  original  Principle  of  Change,  or  of  ceafing  to 
change  ;  as  for  Inflame,  the  P  erf  on  who  deliberates  is 
the  Caufe  of  that  which  refults  from  fuch  Delibera- 
tion ;  the  Father  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Son  ;  and  in  gene- 
ral, the  Efficient,  of  the  Thing  effe^ied ;  the  Power 
changing    of  the   thing   changed.     Befdcs  thefe   Caufes, 

iherir 
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there  is  that  alfoy  uhich  is  confidsred  as  the  End ;  that 
is  to  fay'y  the  Cauje,  for  the  fake  of  which  the  thing  is 
done.  'Thus  the  Cauje  of  Exeraflng  is  Health.  For  if 
it  be  afked,  Why  does  he  ufe  Exeraje  ?  JVe  fay^  To  pre- 
ferve  his  Health  ?  and  having  faid  thus  muchy  we  think 
we  hive  given  the  proper  Caufe,  Ariftot.  Natur. 
Aufcult.  1.  2.  c.  3. 

Addition    to   NOTE  HI. 

The  Peripatetic  Definition  of  Nature,  given  p, 
257,  tho'  in  fome  degree  illuftratedp.  266,  yet  be- 
ing ftill  from  its  Brevity  perhaps  oblcure,  the follo\?v- 
IpM^ing  Explication  of  it  is  fubjoined. 

In  the  firft  place,  by  Nature  the  Peripatetics 
meant  that  Vital  Principle  in  Plants,  Brutes,  and 
Men,  by  which  they  are  faid  to  live^  and  to  be  di- 
ftinguiftied  from  Things  inanimate  Nature  therefore 
being  another  Name  for  Life  or  a  vital  Principle, 
the  frfi  ASl  of  this  Principle,  throughout  all  Sub- 
je£l:s,  is  uniyerfally  found  to  be  of  the  following 
kind  ;  namely,  to  advance  the  Subjeii,  ivhich  it  en- 
livens,  from  a  Seed  or  Embryo  to  fomethmg  better  and 
more  perfe5l.  This  Progreffion,  as  well  in  Plants  as 
in  Animals,   is  called  Growth.     And   thus  is  it  that 

Nature  is  a   Principle    of  Motion. But  then 

this  Progrejfion  or  Groivth  is  not  iiifnite.  Wheri 
the  Subje£l  is  mature,  that  is,  hath  obtained  its  Com', 
pleiion  and  perfeft  Form,  then  the  Progreffion  ceafes. 
Here  therefore  the  Bufinefs  of  the  vital  Prin-ciple 
becomes  different.  It  is  from  henceforward  no 
Jonger  employed  to  acquire  a  Form,  but  to  preferve 
to  its  SubjeSi  a  Form  already  acquired.  And  thus  is 
it  that  Nature  is  a  Principle  of  Rejl,  Stability,  or 

Qeafng 
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peafirig  to  move.  And  fuch  indeed  (he  continues  to 
be,  maintaining,  as  long  as  ■pojjible^  the  Form  com- 
mitted to  tier  Care,  till  Time  and  external  Caufes  in  the 
firltPIace  impair  it,  and  indiice  at  length  its  Dijfolution^ 
jwhich  is  Death. 

And  thus  it  has  been  fiiewn  how  Nature  may 
be  called  a  Prin.ciple  both  of  Motion  and 
Ceasing  to  move. 

As  to  the  reft  of  the  Definition,  namely,  that 
Nature  is  a  Principle^  which  inheres  in  its  Sub- 
\cGt  immediately^  ejjentiallyy  and  not  by  way  of  Acd" 
dent ;  no  more  is  meant  by  this,  than  that  the  Na- 
ture or  Life  in  every  Being,  which  hath  fuch 
Principle,  is  really  and  truly  a  Part  of  that 
Being,  and  not  detached  and  feparate  from  it,  like 
the  Pilot  from  the  Ship,  the  Mufician  from  the  In- 
ftrument.  For  to  thefe  StthjeSfs  tho'  thofe  Artijls  are 
Principles  of  Motion  and  Reji,  yet  do  they  in  no  fenfe 
participate  \vith  them  in  vital  Sympathy  and  Union. 
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OTE  I.  p.  107.  Nature  seemsi  To 
TREAT  Man,  ^c]  Ut  Phidias  patejl  a 
prima  injiituere  Jignum.,  idque  perficere ;  po- 
teji  ah  alio  inchoatum  acclpere  ^  abfolvere :  huic  ejl 
fapientia  Jimilis.  Non  enim  ipfa  genuit  hominetn^  fed 
accepit  a  natura  inchoatum ;  haric  ergo  iniuens,  debet 
injiitutu?n  illudy  quafi  Jignum  abfolvere.  Cic.  de  Fin. 
IV.  13.  p.  334«  Edit.  Davif. 

Note  II.    p.  113.      Practice     too    obten 
CREEPS,  ^c.~\     See  J>.  136.  and  NoteH, 

Note  III,    p.  114.     The  Sovereign  Good 
IS  that,   the  Possession  of  which  renders 

us    HAPPy.]      Kruo-ft    j/csp     ayoL^coVf     ct     i^j^BLi^oviqj^ 
h^ai^QViq,     By   the  PoJfeJJiqn^   of  Things  good,  are 

the 
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the  Happy  made  happy.  Platon.  Conviv.  p.  2o4« 
torn*  2-  Edit.  Serrani.  Ph'deb.  Plat.  p.  6o.  B.  See^r- 
rtan  Epi£f.  1.  3.'  c  22.  p,  453. 

The  Reader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that,  in' 
all  Quotations  from  the  Differtations  of  EpiSietus  col- 
ledted  by  Jrrian,  the  Author  refers  to  the  late  Edi- 
tion in  two  Volumes  ^iarto^  publifhed  by  his  learned 
and  ingenious  Friend,  Mr.  Upton. 

Note  IV.  p.  115.  Certain  original' 
Characteristics  and  Pre-concep- 
TioNs,  y^.]  The  Pre-conceptions  here  ipoken 
of,  are  called  by  the  Latins  Prcsnottones,  or  Antici- 
fati'ones ;  by  the  Greeks^  ^^oAtftj^a?,  or  "Evvotat,  with 
the  occafional  Epithets  of  either  xotval,  'ifji.(pvlotf  or 

It  Is  evident  th'at  all  Men,  witliout  tHe  leaft  Help 
of  Art,  exert  a  kind  of  Natural  Logic ;  can  in  fome 
degree  refute^  and  provcy  and  render  a  Reafon. 

Now  this  cannot  be  (as  the  meaneft  Proficient 
in  Logic  well  knows)  without  general  Ideas,  and' 
general  Propojitions^  becaufe  a  Syllogifm  of  Particu- 
lars is  an  Impoffibility.  There  mult  be  therefore 
foihe  Jiatural  Faculty  to  provide  us  thefe  Generals^ 
This  Faculty  cahriot  be  any  of  the  Senfes,  for  they 
all  refpe£t  Particulars  only.  Nor  can  it  be  the  rea- 
fining  ox  fyllogi%ing  Faculty,  for  this  does  uoiform  fuch' 
Generals,  but  ufg  them  when  formed.  There  only 
therefore  remains  the  iv?aJ/j/ called  Kk?,  that  is  to 
fay,-  the  Induai've  Faculty  ;  the  Faculty,  v.'hich,  h 
Indudion  of  Jimilar   ludividualsy  forms   out  of   tlve 

particular 
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particulat  and  the  many  what  is  general  znA  one.  This 
Species  of  Apprehenjion  is  evidently  our  firjl  and 
earlicjl  Knowledge,  becaufe  ail  Knowledge  by  Reafon- 
hig  dates  its  Origin  from  it,  and  becaufe,  except  thefe 
iwoy  no  other  knowledge  is  pofiible. 

As  therefore  every  Ear,  not  abfolutely  depraved. 
Is  able  to  make  fome  gtneral  D iJinSh on s  ai  Sound -^ 
and  in  like  manner  £wr);  Eye,  with  relpe£l  to  Objedls 
oiViJton  ;  and  as  this  general  Ufe  of  thefe  Faculties, 
by  being  difFufed  through  all  Individuals,  may  be 
called  common  Hearing,  and  common  Vifion,  as  opi- 
pofed  to  thofe  more  accurate  Ene>gies,  peculiar  only 
to  JrtiJIs :  So  fares  it  with  refpe<5l  to  the  lntelle£f. 
There  are  Truths,  or  Univerfals  of  fo  obvious  a 
kind,  that  every  Mindy  or  IntelleSi^  not  abfolutely  de- 
praved, without  the  lead  Help  of  Art,  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognize  them.  The  Recognition  of  thefe, 
or  at  leaft  the  y^^/ZzVy  to  recognize  them,  is  called 
Kojvoj  Naf,  Common  Sense,  as  being  a  Senfe  com" 
mon  to  ally  except  Lunatics  and  Ideots. 

Farther,  as  this  Power  is  called  Kotvo?  N»j, 
fo  the  feveral  Propo/itionsy  which  are  its  proper  Ob- 
jefts,  are  called  ■ur^oX-n^it';^  or  Preconceptions^  Z5  he- 
ing  previous  to  all  other  Conceptions.  It  'is  eafy 
to  gather  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  thefe  ^^o- 
Xvi^ii^i  muft  be  generaly  as  being  formed  by  InduSiion% 
as  alfo  naturaly  by  being  common  to  ail  Men^  and 
previous  to  all  Inllruftion.  Hence  therefore  their 
Definition,  "fir*  ^*  «  ■ct^oAi^iIj?,  moioi.  (2Jucri>cii^  rm 
MaOoAa.  "  A  Pre-congeption  is  the  natural  Ap" 
prehenjion   of  what  is  general,   er  univ.erfal''     Diog. 

'  Laert. 
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Laert.  /.  7.  /.  54.     See  alfo  Jrrian,  Epi£l.  1.  i.  c.  22.' 

1.  3.  c.  6.  C'lc.  de  Jslaturd  Dear.  \.  i.  c.  16,  17. 
Plut.de  Placit.  PhUofoph.  910.  c.     Arijlot.  de  Animi, 

ill.  II. 

Note  V.    p;  115. And   that   the  Dif= 

FERENCE    LAY    ONLY    llsi   THE  AP.PLYING  THEM 

TO  Particulars.]  This  was  called  ^Epcc.^y.oy'^ 
fav  TurpoXr.T^soDV  -rouq    Itti   ^i,iP>ii;    isd-iocig — raj  (purjjcaf 

Epi£i.  1.  I.  c.  22.  p.  114,  116.  Edit.Upt.  See  an 
eminent  Inftance,  illuftrating  the  Truth  of  this  Piea- 
foning,  in  the  fame  Author,  /.  4.  c.  i.  f.  ^45; 
'Ei/voa/AEP  j/ap,   OTj,  &c.  Boei.  de  Conf.  L,  3.  Profa, 

2.  p.  106. 

Note  VI.  p.  120.    "Why  are  there,  who 

SEEK  recesses,  i^ c"]      Multl  autem   iff  funty   ^ 

fueruntf  qui  eaniy  quam  d'lco,  tranquillitatem  expetenteSf 

a  negotiis  publicls  fe    removerinty   ad  otiumque  perfu- 

gerint. Hh  idem  propojitum.  fuit,  quod  regibus  j  ut 

ne  qua  re  egerenty  ne  cm  parerenty  libertate  utcrentur : 
cujus  proprium  ejl  Jic  viverey  ut  velis,  ^uare  cum 
hoc  commune  fit  potentia  cupidorum  cum  iisy  quos  dixiy 
otiojis  :  alter:  fe  adipifci  id  pojje  ^arbitrantury  Jl  opes 
magnas  haheant ;  alteriji  contenii  Jint  iff  fuOy  iff  parvo. 
Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  I.  c.  20, 21. 

Note  VII.  p.  121. — —The  Sovereign  Good, 

THEY    have   taught   US,  OUGHT   TO  BE,    if^cj] 

The  ORIGINAL  Pre-conceptions  of  the  SOVE- 
REiN  Good  here  recited,  may  be  juftified  by  the 
following  Authorities,  from  among  many  which  are 
omitted, 

Agree- 
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Agrp-eable   to  Nature, Nequs  ulla  oUa  in 

re,  n'lji  in  Nat  an  a,  qutzrendum  ejfe  lilud  Sum  mum 
BoNUM,  quo  omnia  referretitur*  Cic  Acad.  I.  i.  c.  5* 
p.  27..  Edit.  Davif. 

Conducive  to  well-being.^-- — EpiBetus cAh 
that  'Truth  or  Knowledge,  which  refpe^is  our  real  Hap^ 
pinefs  \rnv  dxi/j^nuv  t^v  iirf^tTJ?? euiJ'ajjtAoviafJ  theTruth 
or  Knowledge,  which  regards  not  mere  Livings  but 
which  .conduces  to  Living  well  [y  tvv  Ve^I  tS 
ZHN,  aAAa  tw  wpoV  to  ET  ZHN.]  Jrrian 
EpiSi.  1.  I.e.  4.  p.  28.  Edit.  Upt.     'A{    v.oiva\    •nrj^i 

hSaii^ovixq    moioci -TO  ZHN    KATA  ^TSIN, 

?^  Tov  xara  '(pxxriv  j3/gi>,  ETAAIMONIAN  Ae^soT 
.OTpo?  S\  TJiTOjfj  TO  ET  ZHN,  j^  TO  £u  jSiSi/,  >tj 
r^v  Iv^ufav,  'ETAAIMONIAN  (paa-lv  eJvxu  Our 
common  Pre- conceptions  concerning  Happiness  call  it  ■ 

the  Living  according  to  Nature  ;  farther 
than  thisy  they  fay  it  is  Living  or  Exifling  well ;  THE 
Life  of  well-seeing.  Alex.  Aphrod.  ■nn^\  t|/u^, 
p.  157.  Edit.  Aid. 

ACOMMODATE    to    ALL  PlACES  Snd  TiMES  — 

Antoninus,  fpeaking  of  that  Happinefs,  which  h^ 
deenied  our  Sovereign  Good,  calls  it  fomething  which 
Was  in  our  Power    riANTAXOT  xj    AIHNE- 

KH  t,   EVERY  WHERE  and  PERPETUALLY.  1.  7. 
f.  54. 

Durable — —and  IhdeprIvable— -^iV//?  sta-« 

BILI    ^  FirXO    &*   PERMANENTE     BONO    BEATU9 

e£e  nmo  poteji.  Tufc.  Difp.  l.  5*  c.  14.  p.  '^'] 2.  Edit. 
tr  Davif 
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Davif.  So  immediately  after  in  the  fame  page—" 
jin  dubium  ejiy  quin  nihil  Jit  habendum  in  eo  genere 
quo  vita  beata  completiir,  fi  id  poflit  amitti ;  nihil 
enim   interarefcere^     nihil  exjlingui^    &c.        Kal     tiq 

fi^Tog,  othXoi  T^KTf^vpKx.  ;  ?i  <J'  ETPCIA  ac^b  aroj? 
%<  co'f  TO  AIHNEKES  >^  ANEMHOAI- 
2 TON.  Andtuhatfort  of  Happinefs  is  this,  which 
any  ihing  intervening  may  embarrafs  ;  I  fay  not  Q-^hx ^ 
or  CsefarV  Friend,  but  a  Crow,  a  Piper,  a  Fever,  a 
ihoufand  things  befide  ?  Happiness  furely  implies 
nothing  fo  much^  <?;■  Perpetuity  (3;zi  being  su- 
perior   TO  HINDRANCE  OR  IMPEDIMENT.      Ar~ 

rian.  Epi£i.  1.  4.  c.  4.  p.  585.  Edit.  Upt.  See  alfo 
/.  2.  c.  II.  p.  227. 

Self-derived. Atque  hoc  dabitis,  ut  opinorft 

tnodo  fit  aliquid  effe  beatum,  id  oportere  totum 
PONI  IN  potestate  Sapientis  :  nam  fi  amitti 
vita  beata  poteji,  beata  efje  nonpotefi.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  2. 

C.  27.  p.  163. «j  Tor?  (MM  Kar'  dXrihiooiKocxoTg  Xmou 

jtAil  ZTS^imTTin  w  ai>0pw7r©^5  Irr  avtco  (oi  S'eoIJ  to  zfoi]) 
i^ivlo.  That  Man  might  not  fall  into  real  Evils,  the 
Gods  have  put  the  whole  in  his  own  Power.  M. 
Ant:  1.  2.  f.  II.  Tj'j/ap  Ifiv,  0  Cy)iii  SToiq  ai/O^coTT^J; 
Eufa9>]vai,  £i;^at^oi/Ii<rai,  RANT  A  112  ©EAEI 
IIOIEINj  |U,»)  xwAu£5-Gaj^  jW.'.iJ''  dvayKcc^iO-^oii.  For 
what  is  it,  that  every  Man  feeks .?  To  be  fecurely 
fixedj  to  be  happy,  to  do  ALL  things  accord- 
ing to  HIS  OWN  Will,  not  to  be  hindered,  not 
to  be  compelled.  Arr.  Epi£l.  I.  4.9.  I.  p.  S'^p,  540. 
Arl^-ctk ]Q'm&  felf-derived  and  indeprivable  in  his  idea 
-  :-       "  of 
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tof  Good.     T«)/aGov  §\  o]k{iov  t»  x)  htTU^xi^iiov  iivat 
fji.ccvlivo[j.i^a..      Eth.  Nic.\.  I.e.  5. 

Note  VIII.  p.  125.  The  Political  and 
Lucrative,  the  Contemplative  and  Plea- 
surable.] This  fourfold  Difi;in£lion  oi  Lives  is 
inentloned  m  Arifi otters  Ethics y  I.  i.  c.  5. 

Note  IX.  p.  131.-= — Pleasure 

Whom  love  attends,  t^c<. 
alluding  to  Homer y  Iliad.  H.  V.  214. 

Note  X.  p.  136.     Suppose   an  event  werC 

TO  HAPPEN not  an  Inundation,  ^^.]    See 

Arrian.  Epi£i.  1.  4.  c.  4.  which  Chapter  is  peculiarly 
addrefled  to  the  Seekers  ni  Leifure  Reiirementy  and 
Study.  Part  of  it  has  been  already  quoted,  p.  290. 
j^  TK  auTJi  M  'iv^oia,  <^c.  See  alfo  the  fame  Author, 
i.  4.  c.  I.  p.  567.  riw?  dniiig,  &c.  and  of  the  Dia- 
logue here  comrnented, /».  113. 

Note  XL  p.  137.- ^Is  Acting  a  Circum- 
stance^ i^c]  Etenim  cognitio  contemplatioque  na^ 
iura  manca  quodammodo  atqtte  inchoata  fit^  ft  nulla 
aStio  return  confequatur.  Ea  autem  Oclio  in  hominunt 
commodis  iuendis  maxime  cernitur.  Cic.  de  OfHc.  /.  i. 
c.  43.  The  whole  Chapter,as  well  as  the  Subfequent^j 
is  well  worthy  of  Perufal. 

Note  XII. p.  140.— If  a  PiECfe  of  Metal  be 
tendered  us,  &C.']  See  Arr.  Epi£f.  1.  i.  c.  lOo 
p.    I  to.     'O^aTf  >^    itt)  Ta  po,u»Vj!a»1(^,  ■  &C. 

Note  XIII.  p.   144. — Are  alienated  from 
IT,  OR  ARE  indifferent  TO  IT  ?]    Placet  his,  in- 
quit  t  qiiorum  ratio  mihi  probatury  f.mul  at  que  natum  fi 
U  a  animal 
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animal  (h'lnc  enim  ejl  ordiendum)  ipfumjib't  conciiiari^  & 
commendari  ad  fe  confervandum,  t^  fuumjiatum,  £5f  ad 
.  ea^  qua  confervant'ia  funt  ejusJiatuSy  diligenda ;  alienari 
au.tem  ab  InterltUy  itjque rebus,  qua  interitum  v'ldeantur 
efferre,  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  5.  p.  211.  Edit.  Davif, 
See  alfo  /.  5.  c.  9.  De  Offic.  1.  i.  c.  4.  ^O^v.iii^i^x 
'UT^Q<;  avT^i  Iv^ui  'yivofAivoi.     Plut.  Mor.  p.  1038.  b. 

Note  XIV.  p.  155.  Let  it  not  be  forgot 

THEN,  SAID  he,    IN    FAVOUR  OF   SOCIETY,   ^c.'] 

The  whole  Argument  to  prove  Society  natural  to 
Man,  from  p.  147  to  the  page  here  cited,  is  taken 
from  the  fecond  Book  of  Plato's  Republic.  See  Plat. 
torn.  2.  p.  369,  i^c.  Edit.  Serrani.  See  alfo  the 
fame  argument  hinted  at  in  the  Protagoras  oi  Plato, 
p.  322.  C.  Edit.  Serr.Tom.  I. 

Note  XV.  p.  156. Are  not  the  Powers 

AND  Capacities  OF  Speech,  i^c.']  The  Argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Society,  from  our  being  poffefied 
of  Aoj/©^,  or  the  fpeaking  Faculty,  feems  to  have 
been  much  infifled  on  by  the  beft  Authors  of  An- 
tiquity. 

xtrrrtg  th  'sscivt'^  dyiXocm  ^wa  [a.ocXXov,  inXou* . 
'OuOeu  vap,  «?  (PoiiAiV,  (AoiTm  t;  (puVjj  73-01  sr  Xoyov  o\ 
l^ovov  "Ai/Spw7r(^  £%Et  TUV  fww^.  'H  fAiv  iv  (paivri  tS 
r'J't©^  «^  Au7r7)^s  W\  (rri[j.uov'  ^to"  jj,  rot"  aAAojj  utt- 
<*?%"  ■C"°^*  i"^%P*  ^*?  '^^'''^^^  '^  ^ucrig  awlwi/  e'Ajj'Au- 
Gei',  bifi  aj<r9av£(r6aj  t«  Auttji^s  xJ  n^i(^y  ^  txvtx 
c-njotan/nv  aAAtiAojr  'O  Si  Ao>(^  ettj  to  <?jjA«v  £>» 
TO  o-uju^ff o")  'f?  "^^  j3Aa?f^of  core  3^  to  iJmcXtof, 
-    -     .      ?4  TO  atJ'jHUi'.  •     TaTO    j/ap    7;i3-po?  ra    «AAa    ^«a   roTg 
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«J'i'x«  «Kr6j50"ji/  fp^f'i'*  »)  (Js  T8TWV  Koivuvlx  zjoia  ctjtiav 
}^  -aroXiv,  The  Reafon  why  Man  zj  i3  Social  Ani- 
mal, more  than  any  Bee^  or  any  herding  Species  whatever y 
is  evident  from  hence.  Nature,  we  fay,  makes  nothing 
in  vain  ;  and  Man,  of  all  Jnimah,  is  only  pojpjfed  of 
■Speech.  Bare  Sound  indeed  may  be  the  Sign  of  what 
is  pleafurable  or  painful-,  and  for  that  reafon  it  is  com- 
mon even  to  other  Animals  alfo.  For  fo  far  we  perceive 
even  their  Nature  can  go,  that  they  have  a  Senfe  of 
thofe  Feelings,  and  fignify  them  ^  to  each  other.  But 
Speech  is  made  to  indicate  what  is  expedient,  and  what 
hurtful,  and  in  confequence  of  this,  what  is  jufi  and 
unjufi.  It  is  therefore  given  to  Men,  becaufe  this,  with 
refpeSi  to  other  Animals,  is  to  Men  alone  peculiar,  that 
of  Good  and  Evil,  fvfi  and  Unju/i,  they  only  poffefs  a 
Senfe  or  Feeling.  Now  it  is  the  Participation  or  Com- 
munity of  thefe,  which  makes  and  conjiitutes  both  a 
Family,  and  a  Polity.     Arifiot.  Polit.  1.  i.e.  2. 

Eixoviq  yocf  UiTiv  Iv    TV,  "^v^yj  twi/  •nr^al/AWTwv   [t« 
foi'/tAara]]*  cci  J'e  (pocvoa  twj»    vorifAXTuv  £»<r)u  l^ayhXri- 

TO  Si    auTWf  cn^ociviiv    Yii*tx,g  aAAijAoi?   Trig  '^v^vg  ra 

}ior,iJi,oc.TOi hoi   Kf    Swui/^i^Oi   aoivciivsTv    OLXK-nKoig    }^ 

(ru/!/.7roXtT£U£<r9at*  koivwvikov  <yocf>  ^wov  o  ''AvOpwtt©^. 
Ideas  are  Images  of  Things  in  the  Soul ;  and  Sounds 
are  declarative  of  thefe  Ideas.  And  for  this  reafon 
were  thefe  Sounds  imparted  to  us  by  Nature,  not  only 
that  we  might  indicate  to  each  other  thefe  Ideas,  but 
that  we  might  be  enabled  to  communicate  and 
LIVE  in  Associations.  For  Man  is  by  Nature  a 
Social  Animal.     Amman,  in  I.  de  Interpr.p.  \6.  h. 

U  3  Thus 
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Thus  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  Human  Nature — Omltto 
bpportunitates  habititatefque  reliqui  corporis^  modsra-' 
ilonem  vociSy  oration  is  v'tyity  quce  conciliatrix  eji 
humants  maxume  focietath.  De  Ij^tgg.  1.  i.e.  9.  p. 
35.  Edit.  Davif, 

Again  in   his  Officer Bed  qua  nature  principia 

fint  communitatis  &*  focietatis  humana,  repetendum 
altius  videtur.  Eji  enim  primuniy  quod  cernitur  in 
\iniverfi  generis  humani  focietate.  Ejus  enim  vinculum 
eft  Ratio y  l^  Or  A  TIG  ;  qua  docendo^  difcendo,  com- 
municando,  dejcepiando,  dijudicando,  conciliat  inter  fe 
homines,  conjungitque  naturaii  quadam  focietate.  De 
Offic.  1.  I.  c.  j6. 

Thus  too  in  hisTreatife  De  Nat.  Deor. Jam 

Vero  domina  rerum  (ut  voi  foletii  dicer e)  EloqUend| 
VIS  quam  efi prceclara,  quamq»e  divina?  ^az  primum 
-  e^cit  lit  ea^  quce  ignoramus,  difcere,  ^  ea,  qua  fcimus, 
alios  docere  pcffmus.  Deinde  hoc  coh'^rtamur,  hac  per- 
fvademusy  hac  confolamur  i:£i\^os,  hac  deducimm  per^ 
ierr'itos.  a  timore,  hac  geflientes  compyimlmus,  hac  cupi- 
dilates  iracundiafque  reftlnguimus :  hac  nos  juris,  le- 
gum,  urpium  focietate  devino^tt :  hcscavitd  immayii 
hj  ferafegregravit.      De   Nat.    Deor.    1.  2.  c.   59.  p. 

243.  Edit.  Davif. See  alfo  ^nnt.  Inji.  1.  2.  c.  16, 

and  Alex.  Jphrod.  T3io\  ^v/^'  p.  155.  b.  Edit.  Aid, 
Zanilii  Min  I.  i .  c.  2.  p.  15.  Plat,  in  Sophijid,  p.  260. 
A.  Edit.  Serr. 

Note  XVI.  p.  166. — It  is  from  among  the 

rf.w,  ^r.J     In  omni  enirn  arte,  vel  fiudio^  vel  quavis 

Jiiemia,  vel  in  itfa  viriute,  opiumum   quodqiie    rarifji^ 

muTj^ 
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■mmn  eji.  CIc.  de  Fin.  1.  2.  c.  25.  p.  158.  Edit.  Dav. 
Thus  too  Ar'ijiotle  joins  the  rare  and  the  excellent.— 

TO    £U,     kJ  (yitOMiO-^^   ?^   iTTOllVSTOV,     ^  KXhcV.        Etll.  Nic, 

1.  2.  c.  g.  TO  ya^  (rrrxviov,  u>  EuOuJ'jijUf,  ri[Mov.  Plat,  in 
Euthyd.  p.  304.  b.  Edit.  Serr» 

Note  XVII.  p.  167. — -Working  ever  uni- 
formly ACCORDING  TO  THIS  I&EA  OF  PER- 
FECTION,  isfc] 

Thus  BoethiuSt  addreffing  the  Deity, 

O  qui  perpetua  mundum  ratione  gubernas^ 
Terr  arum  caique  Sator,  qui  tempus  ab  avo 
Ire  jubes,  Jiabilifque  manens  das  cunila  moveri\ 
^uem  non  externa  pepulerunt  fingere  caufa 
Materia Jluitantis  opus ^  verum  insiT A  SvMui 
Forma  soni,  iivore  car  ens:  Tu  cunSia  superno 
Ducts  ab  EXEMPLO,  pulchrum  puJcherrimus  ipfe 
Mundum  mente  gerens^  JtmlUque  in  imagine  for  mans. 
Confol.  Philof.  1.  3.  Metr.  9. 

Note  XVIII.  p.  167. From  some  hidden 

HIGHER  Motive,  l^c.l  MvTrole  Si  ^riSt  rxvrx 
[fc.  Ta  Tt'^ara]  syx^oc  (pwn/  liirlv,  dXKx  t^  [aIv  [/>£' 
f»>c-j?  (puVft  a  (pi,<7iii  ocXkot.  STOt^oi  (pv(nv'  Tn  Je  KaOoAs 
7^  (puTfi  jt,  >£«T«  (puo-iv.  H  |M,£i/  yot-^  [jt-ipuri  (pv<ng 
Ivoi;  iiSag  fo^d^BToci^  hoc]  jUi'av   fi^v\c-iv  (pivyti'      A»« 

T»TO   TYI   jlAEV     TH     ai/S^WTTii     (pvCTil     TO     T£^aj      »T£   (p>U(r£; 

ifu/  are  .xaTOJ  (puo-jy'  t»5  $  o\'/j  (pvtrEi  Ivn  fxri^iu  tw 
"syoiVTi  vTOi^ac,  (p\j(riv  (hSIv  yoiq  Kaxov  h  t»  icauTt}  ovy:. 
EfJ  zra^at,  (pucriv,  aAAa  (pvcei  axi  kixtx  (pucii/. 
Joannes  Gram,  in  Ariftot.  lib.  2.  Natural.  Aufcult, 
plihii  enim  fieri  fine  caufd  poteji :  nee  quicquam  fit, 
U  4  quod 
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quod  fieri  non  poieji :  neCy  Jt  id  fa£ium  eji  quod  potuit 
fieriy  portentum  debet  videri.  Gic.  de  Divin.  1.  %.  c. 
28.  p.  189.  Edit.  Davif. 

Note  XIX.  p.  169.— Man  is  a  social  Ratiq- 

NAL  Animal.]  Zwo;/  Ao^jjto^,  7^  ztoKitikov,  Xoyi' 
XQv  7Cj  koivcjovixov,  Xoyuov  xj  ii[ji,spcii,  thefe  are  Defcrip- 
tions  of  Humanity,  which  we  meet  in  every  Page  of 

£pi^stus  and  Jntoninus, 

It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  a  received  Opinion 
of  old,  that  fo  intimate  was  the  Relation  between 
thefe  two  Attributes,  that  wherever  there  was  Ra-- 
i tonality f  Sodality   followed   of  courfe.     Thus  Jnto- 

ninius eVt    o£  to  Xog/ixov,    tuOu?  ;^  TiroAiTixo'y.  1.  10, 

f.  2.  And  again,  more  fully— *-^ — xj  roivm  xirm  to 
tHj  t/OE^«f  (Puo-fwj  /AETop^ov,  -sT^oi  TO  (r\)yU]>iq  ofji,cia)i 
(nriXihi,  «  Xj  ^ot-KKov'  o<rw  j/a^  Ir*  Jt^frrlou  arajaa  ra 
«AA.a,.  T'0(r»t(jjHy  ur^of  to  (rvyx^iva.a^on  tm  otxf/w  ^ 
crujrjtfrcrSa*  Iroi/AOTfPou,      1.  9.  f,  g. 

It  is  not  perhaps  foreign  to  the  prefent  Subject:  to 
obferve,  that  were  the  Eyes  of  any  two  Men  what» 
ever  to  vievi'  the  fame  Qbje^^  they  would  each,  frorft 
their  different  Place^  and  their  different  Organization-^ 
behold  it  diffdrently,  and  have  a  dfferent  Image.  But 
were  all  the  Minds  in  the  Univerfe  to  recognize  the 
fame  Truih,  they  would  all  recognize  it  as  one,  their 
Recognition  would  be  uniform^  and  themfelves  in  a 
tnanner  would  be  one  alfo.  The  P^eafon  is,  Per^ 
ception  by  the  Senfes  admits  of  7nore  and  /?/},  better 
and  worfe  j  but  Perception  by  the  IntelleSf,  like  Truth^ 
its  Objed,  admits  of  no  degrees^  and  is  either  no- 
jbipg^tall,  ox  elk  t^tat,. uniform,  complete,  and  one^ 

HenQf 
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Hence  therefore  one  Source  of  the  Societyj  and  as  it 
were  Communion  of  all  Minds j  confidered  as  Minds, 
namely,  the  Unity  of  Truth^  their  common  Qbje^. 

Again,  every  juft  and  perfeft  Society  ftands  on 
the  Bafis  of  certain  Laws.  But  Law  is  nothing 
more,  than  right  and  perfect  Reason,  feen  in  bidding 
zndforbiddingy  according  to  the  Nature  and  EfTencc 
of  thofe  Beings,  to  which  it  is  a  Law.  If  therefore 
this  Universe  be  one  whole,  or  general  Society, 
there  muft  be  fome  common,  general  Law  for 
its  Conduit  and  Welfare  5  and  this  Law  muft,  of  con- 
fequence,  be  fome  right  and  perfeii  Reason,  which 
pafles  thro'  all  things,  and  extends  to  every  Part. 
Well  therefore  might  Jntoninus  fay  in  the  Beginning 
of  this  Notey  that  every  thing  rational,  was  of  courfe 
facial,  fince  Reason  and  Law  appear  to  be  th^ 
fame,  and  Law  to  be  the  Support  and  Bafs  of  all 
Soc  I E T Y.  Thus  too  Cicero^— —fequitur,  ut  eadem  fit 
in  his  [fc.  Diis~\  qua  humano  generi  Ratio  3  eadem 
Veritas  utrobique  fit  -,  eademqjie  Lex,  qua  eft  reSii 
praceptio,  pravique  depulfio.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2. 
c.  31.  p.  180.  See  alfo  the  fame  Author,  De  Legg, 
1.  I.  c.  8,  12,  15.  p.  29,  41,  51.  Edit^  Davif  De 
Fin.  1.  2.  c.  14.  p,  123.  See  alfo  Diog.  Laert.  1.  7. 
f.  88.  M.  Anton.  1.  5.  c.  i6, 1.  6.  c  23.  Ariji.  Polit, 
as  quoted  in  Note  XVi 

Note  XX.  p.  i6g.    Nothing   can  be  pur- 
suable,  which  is  destructive  of  Society.] 

Si  enimfc  erimus  affe^iy  ut  propter  fuum  quifque  emo-^ 
lumentum  fpoliet,  aut  violet  ahernm,  difrumpi  neceffe 
eft  eamy  qua  maxime  eft  fecundum  naturam,  humani  gene- 
ris Societatem.    CLc.  de  OfSc.  1.  3,  c.  5. 

NOTS 
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Note  XXI.  p.   173= — For  Contraries  are 

EVER    recognized    THROUGH   THE    SAME    HA' 

BIT,  i^c,"]  AoJtfr  Je  Kj  ri  arrocTTiy  7^  ij  l7r»r*j/^*)  TWi» 
Ivuvliocv^  jj  auTM  fn'«».  There  feems  to  be  one  and  the 
fame  error y  and  one  and  the  fame  Science ^  iviih  refpe£f 
to  things  contrary,  Arlft.  de  Anim.  1.  3.  c.  3.  This 
by  ThemiJl'iuSy  in  his  Paraphrafe^  is  thus  illuftrated. 
Twu  ivxvTiuv  jtAj'a  Ifj'u  £7r(ry!/^?5,  k^  {/.ix  ayvoix'  0 
yolp  TO  ayot-^QV  wj  oc(psXiy.ov  ^ivcijVxwv,  >t,  to  xaxoy 
oTt  (^Xix^ipov  <T\)mriTxron'  «j  0  Tsr^^t  S'o.te^o;'  I^octtx- 
TUjjLii/!^,  i^oiTroilolTCci  >Cf  zjs^i  B'ciTs^ov.  Of  Things 
contrary  there  is  one  Science^  and  one  Ignorance.  For 
thus  he^  who  knows  Good  to  he  fomething  befieficialf 
knows  Evil  at  the  fame  time  to  he  fomething  pernicious  \ 
and  he y  who  is  deceived  with  refpe^  to  one.of  thefe^is 
deceived  afo  with  refpeSi  to  the  other-  Spe  the  lo  of 
PlatOy  p.  531.  T.  I.  Edit.  Serr. 

Note  XXTI.  p.  174.-- — Those  four  Grand 
Virtues,  tsfc.^  Stobceus  having  told  us,  that  of 
the  Virtues  fo me  were  primary,  {omo.  fubordinatcy  adds 
-—■aypcaTOi?  ^l  riTia^aj  fiva*,  (p^o'u»ja:iu,  ;<7w(p^ocruyTlu,  uv- 

iiu^vKo^ix  ymcr^xi'  mv  &  (ri>)(ppo(T-jvriv  zsi^i  tsc?  o^y-xg 
T«  a\0cw7r»*  Tr,u  c\  avSaiaVy  'uyipt  raj  VTrofxovxg'  t*jv 
^i  SiKocioa-vr^y  ziip]  rag  a7ro'jf,M.r;o-£ts.  The  primary  Fir- 
iues  are  four  •,  Prudence,  Temperance,  Forti- 
tude, ^W(i  Justice:  Prudence  is  employed  in  moral 
Offices  \  Temperance,  in  Mens  natural  Appetites  and 
Purfuits ;  Fortitude,  in  Endurings  ;  and  Jujiice,  in 
pijiributions.     Eel.  Ethic-  p.  167. 

That 
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That  the  Life  according  to  Virtue,  was  deemed 
the  Life  according  to  Nature,  appears  from  what  is 
faid  by  the    fame  Author,  in  the  Page  following — 

TlocauV  ^\     TVTOCV   TWV   d^lluV    TO      TiX<^  HVOtl,    TO     CiKO- 

^afl&jf  TM  (pv<rBi  '^^w*  i>iocfriv  S\  rsToov  J'la  ruv  i§iccv 
Ts-ocps^icr^on  Tvf^a'vovla  rev  uv^^uttov*  The  End  of  all 
ihefe  Virtues  is^  to  live  agreeably  to  Nature ;  and  each 
jpf  them^  by  thofc  Means,  which  are  peculiar  to  itfelff  is 
found  to  put  a  Man  in  poffeffion  of  this  End.. 

So  like  wife  Cicero— — Etenim  quod  fummum  honum 
<a  Stoicis  dicitur,  convenienter  naturse  vivere,  id  habet 
hancy  ut  opinor,  fententiam,  cum  virtute  congruere 
femper.     De  Offic.  1.  3.  c.  3. 

Note  XXIII.  p.  174.  That  Life,  where 
THE  Value  of  all  Things  is  justly  mea-? 
sured,  ^c]  See  pages  143,  J46,  168,  203, 
204. 

Note  XXIV.  p.  175. — That,  which  being 

DONE,  ADMITS  OF  A  RATIONAL  JUSTIFICA- 
TION.]    In  the  Original  it  is ^0  TO-^ap^Osu  'ivXo<yov 

iVp^fi  cc7ro?\.o'yKr[Aov.  Dhg.  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  107.  oTrnp 
■STPa^Osu  ivKoyot)  \'xii  rriv  KiroXoyiotv.  Sext.  Emp.  Adv. 
Mathem*  1.  7.  Thus  rendered  by  Cicero — Officium  id 
effe  dicunt,  quod  cur  faSium  fit,  ratio  probabilis  reddi 
poffit.  De  Offic,  1.  I.  c.  3.  The  Reafon  of  ifs 
Greek  Name,  xaOwov,  is  given  by  Simplicius.  Ka- 
§movlcc  £r«  TOi  <yivo[Aivoi  Jtara  tx  .  ^noulx  7^  gViSa A- 
^.§yloir-—r-'M^ral  Offices  are  thofe  things  which  are  done 

agreeably 
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agreeably  to  what  is  fitting,  and  expedient.    SimpUc.  in 
Encfe*  c.  37- 

Note  XXV.  p.  176.^ And  when  our  se- 
veral  Energies,    exerted    according   to 
THE  Virtues  above,  have    put  us    in  Pos- 
session oty  l^c."]  This  was  the  Idea  of  Happiness, 
adopted  by  the  old  Acadejny^    or  Platonics.      Secun- 
dum  naturam   vivere,  fie    affeSium^    ut    optiine  affici 
pofitt,  ad  naturamque  accommodatiffime.     Cic.  de  Firi. 
1.   5.   c.  -9.   p.    370.     The  Peripatetics,    who  were 
originally  of  xhc  fame  School,  held  the  fame.       '£» 
^'  HTa,  TO  a,^pu7nvov  dyoo^ov  ^^up^j??    ivi^ynoi.  yiyvilai 
xaT  dpelylv—T'^v  ctpis-riv  >Cy  TeXiiolxTviv — £«   (3j^  xfAaw. 
Jfthis  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  Human   Good  or 
Happines   is,   the  energizing  of  the  Soul  according  to 
the  beji  and  moji  confummate  Virtue^  in  a '  peyfeSi  and 
complete  Life.     Ethic.  Nic.  1.  i.e.  7.      J  per fe  SI  and 
complete   Life,  they   explained  to  be  fuch  a  Life  as 
was  no  ways  deficient  either  as  to  its  Duration,  its  bodily 
Health,  and  its  being  attended  with  a  proper  Competence 
ef  external  Goods,  and  Profperity.     By  the  bej}  and 
mofl  confu7nmate  Virtue,  they  not   only  meant   that 
Virtue,  w^hich  was  in  its  kind  moft  perfect,  but  which 
was  the  Virtue  alfo  of  that  Part,  which  is  in  each  of 
us  mofi  excellent.      For   there    are    Virtues   of   the 
Body,  fuch  as  Strength  and  Apility  ;  and  there  are 
Virtues  of  the  Senfes,  fuch  as  accurate  Seeing,  ac- 
curate Tafting  %  and  the  fame  of  every  Faculty,  from 
the  Ibweft  to  that  which  is  fupreme. 

The  fovereign  Good  or  Happimfs  here  fpoken  of, 
i§. again  repeited,  in  other  Words,  p.  jjg,  where  it 

is 
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is  called,  the  Attaining  the  primary  and  jujl  Re~ 
qutfites  of  our  Nature^  by  a  ConduSi  fuitabk  to  Virtue 
and  moral  Offia, 

The  primary  and  just  Rec^uisites  here 
mentioned,  are  all  Things  requifite  to  the  Ufe  and 
Enjoyment  of  our  Primary  and  Natural 
Perfections.  Thefe  Primary  and  Natural 
Perfeiiicns  mean  the  Natural  Accomplish- 
ments of  both  our  Mind  and  Body.  They 
were  called  by  the  Latins,  Prima  Naiura^  Prima 
Jecundum  Naiuram  ;  by  the  Greeks,  rot  tst^wtx  Kxrd 
^ucTJv,  Ta  zj-^uToi  T»]?  (pv(7Bug.  In  them  were  in- 
cludedHealth,  Strength,  Agility,  Beauty,  perfe£tSen- 
fationsj  Memory,  Docility,  Invention,  &c.  See  Stol^. 
Eel.  Eth.  p.  163,  Cie,  de  Fin..  1.  5.  c.  7.  p.  364.  A, 
GelU  1.  12.  c.  5. 

'  K  like  Sentiment  of  Happinefs,  to  this  here  fpoken 
of,  is  that  mentioned   by  Cicero Virtute  adhihita 

frui  PRiMis  a  natura  datis.  De  Fin.  1.  2.  c.  ir. 
p.  113.  It  is  there  called  the  Opinion  of  the  0/^ 
Academics,  and  Peripatetics.  It  is  again  repeated  by 
the  fame  Author.  Honejie  vivere,  fruenium  rebus  iis^ 
quas  PRIM  AS  homini  natura  comiliet.  Acad.  1.  2.  Ce 
42.  p.  240. 

It  is  to  be  obferyed  that  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  this 
Hypothefis,  fays  that  it  propofed  an  Idea  of  Happi.. 
nefs,  which  was  not  properly  in  our  own  Pow£r,  Hoc 
non  ejl  pofitum  in  nofird  a£iione :  completur  enim  ^ 
ex  eo  genere  vita,  quod  virtute  finitur,  £5*  ex  iis  rebus 
qua  fecundum  naturam  funt,  neque  funt  in  noftra  pa- 
tejiate,    De  Fin.  I.  4.  c.  6.  p.  287. 

s.  Hence 
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Hence  therefore  the  Deficiency  of  this  Doc^ 
trine*  However  juftifiable,  however  laudable  \t%End^ 
it  could  not  infure  a  due  Succefs  to  its  Endeavours, 
And  hence  too  the  Force  of  what  is  obje£led  to  it  in 
the,  Dialogue^  from  /».  177,  to  the  End  of  the  firft 
Pare. 

Note  XXVI.  p.  185. — To  place  the  Sove- 
reign Good  in  Rectitude  of  Conduct,  ^cI 
As  the  ConduEi  here  mentioned  implies  a  Conduft 
under  the  Dire£lion  of  a  befitting  Rule  or  Law^ 
and  that,  as  oppofed  to  wrong  Conduct,  which  has 
either  no  rule  at  all,  or  at  leaft  one  erroneous  ;  it 
may  not  be  an  improper  Place  to  enquire,  what  was 
the  ancient  Opinion  concerning  Law  universal, 
the  great  and  general  LavOy  which  flood  oppofed  to 
the  municipal  Laws  of  particular  Cities  and  Com- 
munities. 

Est  qui  dam  vera  Lex,  re^a  rat  10  ^  natura  coti' 
gruenSf  diffufa  inomnesy  conjlans^  fempiternay  qua  vocet 

ad  officium  jubendoy    vetando  a  fraude  dcterreat nee 

erit  alia  lex  Komce^  alia  Athenis^  alia  nunc,  alia  poji^ 
hac  ;  fed  ^  omnes  gentes^  i^  omni  tempore  una  lex,  t£f 
fempitenia,  i^  immortalis  contineblt ;  unufque  erlt  com-^ 
munis  quafi  maglfler,  isf  Imperator  omnium  Deus.  Ille 
hujus  legis  inventor^  difceptator,  lator.  Cul  qui  non 
parebit,  ipfe  fe  fuglet,  ac  naturam  hominls  afpirnabitur  y. 
hoc  ipfo  luet  maxlmas  pcenas,  etlamfi  catera  fuppllcloy 
qua  putantur,  effugerlt,     Fragm,  Cic.  de  Rep.  1.  2' 
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Lex  £/?  ratio  fumma^  injita  In  naiura,  qua  jubet 
(■a  ques  facienda  funt^  pr  obi  bet  que  contraria.  What 
follows  is  worth  remarking.  Eadem  ratio^  cum  ejl 
in  hom'inis  mente  con  fir  mala  isf  confe^a^  lex  eji,  Cic. 
de  Legg.  L  i.  c.  6.  p.  22. 

Again.     Lex  vera ratio ejl re6la fummi  yovis^ 

To  which  he  fubjoins,  as  above,  Ergo  ut  ilia  divina 
mens  fumma  lex  ejl ;  ita  cum  in  homine  eji^  perfeSia  ejl 
in  mente  Japientis.     De  Legg.  1.  2.  c.  4,  5.  p.  88. 

It  is  in  this  Senfe  the  Jpcjile  ttWs  us  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, or  Mankind  in  general,  that  they  JJ:e'W  the  Work 
of  the  Law  written  in  their  Hearts^  ■  their  Confcience 
aljo  bearing  witnejs,  and  their  Thoughts  the  mean  while 
accujing,  or  elje  excuftng  one  another,     Rom.  i.  II. 

As  Cicero,  in  his  Book  of  Laws  above  cited,  follows 
the  Stoic  Difcipline,  fo  is  it  agreeable  to  their  Rea- 
foning,  that  he  makes  the  original  natural  Law,  of 
which  we  here  treat,  to  be  the  Sovereign  Rea- 
son OF  THE  Deity  himfelf.  Thus  Chryjippu: 
Idem  [foil.  Chryfippus°\  legis  perpetuus  ^  aterna  vim^ 
quts  quaft  dux  vita  i^  tnagijira  offciorum  Jtt,  Jovem 
dicit  ejfe.     Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.e.  15.  p.  41. 

So  by  the  fame  Phil'ofophers  in  Laertius^  we  are 
ordered  to  live  according  to  Nature,  ^tiv  ivecySvla,?  <uv 
ocTTxyopiveiv  swOfu  0  vojM.^  &  Kon/og,  oCTrio  Iflv  0  cpGo"? 

QriysiXOVl    T8TU   TYS  TOCV  IvlOtiV    {lOY    OKOOV^  SlOHiYiO'lU?   Qvjfy 

doing  nothing,  forbidden  by  the    Universal  Law, 

that 
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that  is  to  fay  y  by  that  right  Reafon^  which  pafleth  thr^ 
all  Things^  and  which  is  the  same  with  Jove  hint' 
fef^  the  Governor  and  Condu^or  of  this  univerfal  Ad* 
minifiration.     Laert.  1.  7.  f.  88.  Edit,  Aidobrand. 

Agreeably  to  this  Reafoningj  Plutarch  corre^B 
thofe,  who  made  Aim,  a  Goddefs,  and  the  Affeffor 
cf  Jove ;  for,  fays  he,  0  Z«u?  ouk  i^^a  fxlu  Tnu  AUtw 
VTctPihoVf  aAX*  ccvlo?  Aixn  ^  ©sfxi?  if),  >^  vo[muv  0 
Tsrfljo-SuToI©^  j^  TiXiioTocl^,  Jove  has  not  AUn  or 
Right  for  his  Affejfr,  but  is  himfelf  Right,  and 
Justice,  and  of  all  Laws  the  moji  antient  and 
PERFECT.     Moral,  p.  781.  B. 

Thus  Antoninus-'— -'•tih^    ^\    Xoymuv  ^Jwv,    to 

ETTEffGat      TW    Ti?f   TJ0Ki(j}g   Jt;  ZuOXtlllOCg  TT.q   tiTf £(rSu7«T»J$ 

xlyo^  xat  S^jo-^u.  The  End  of  Rational  Animals  is  to 
follow  the  Reason  and  sacred  Law  of  that  City 
and  mofl  ancient  Polity^  [[in  which  all  rational  Beings 
are  included.]  1,  2.  f.  16. 

The  mofl:  fimple  Account  of  this  Law^  which  the 
Stoics  gave,  feems  to  be  that  recorded  by  Stobaus  ; 
according  to  which  they  called  it  Xoyav,  o'^Sov  ovla» 
73'^or«>t7»>tov  |w,£u  Twi/  "STomiwii  a-TTofyocsuTiaov  S\  Tcav  H 
•sroi'^iuv.  Right  Reason,  ordaining  -what  is  to  be 
done^  and  forbidding,  what  is  not  to  be  done.  Eel. 
Ethic.  178.  See  alfo  the  Notes  of  Turnebus  and 
Davis  upon  Cic.  dehegg.  1.  I.  c.  6. 

Having  premifed  thus  much  concerning  Law 
univerfaly  it  remains  to  fay  fomethlng  of  that  Rec- 
titude oF  Conduct,  which  is  in  this  Part  of  the 

Dialogue 
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Dialogue  propofed  as  our  Happinefs.  Rectitude 
dF  Conduct  is  intended  to  exprefs  the  Term 
KalofScotrtf,  which  Cicero  tranllates  reSIa  EffeSiio. 
Kctloo^odlA-oi.  he  tranflates  ReSium  PaSfum.-  See  Be 
Fin.  1.  3.  c.  14.  p.  242.  Now  the  Definition  of  a 
ka7o^Sw|aai  was  No^»  zT^ofayiJi.oi^  a  Thing  com' 
manded  by  Law  ;  to  which  was  oppofed  (x'fji.<xdlny,(Xi 
a  Sm  or  Offence,  which  was  defined  Noua  fcTra-- 
n/ooivu,oi,  a  'Thing  forbidden  by  Law.  Plut.  Mor. 
1037.  C.  What  Law  is  here  meant,  which  thus 
commands  or  forbids,  has  been  fliewn  above. 

Hence  therefore  may  be  feen  the  Reafon,  wh|- we 
have  faid  thus  much  on  the  Nature  and  Idea  of  LaiO 
tmverfal  %  fo  intimate  being  the  Union  between  this 
and  right  ConduSi^,  that  we  find  the  iatler  is  nothing 
more  than  a  perfeSi  Obedience  to  the  former. 

Hence  tco  we  fee  the  Reafon,  why  in  one  view' 
it  was  deemed  Happiness,  to  he  void  of  Error  or 
Offence,  ccvocy-t^plvilcv  iTvoci,  'as  we  find  it  in  ^rrian. 
EpiSf.  1.  4.  Ck  8.  p-  633.  For  to  be  thus  incidpahie 
was  the  neceffary  Rejult  of  ReBitude  of  Conduil,  or 
1-ather  in  a  manner  the  fame  thing  with  it, 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Note-,  without  remarking 
on  an  elegant  Allufion.  of  Jntoninus  to  the  pri'nary 
Signification  of  the  Word  Katlo^Swo-j?,  that  is,  td 
fay,  xala:  o^^og,  right  omvards,  ftraight  and  direftly 
forwards.  Speaking  of  the  Riafonmg  Faculty^  how, 
without  looking  farther,  it  rejis  contented  in  its  own 
Energies^  he  adds- — - — Ka6o  y.a\o^voc(Tiig  ai  roKasum* 
'uTad^iig  ovo}j,oi.^Qvl(x,t,  rr\y  cp^oriiux  rtjf  oJa  (T7iy.aiviiO-ai. 

t> ■      For    which    reafon     A^tion^    of    this    fort 

X  <xr$  ' 
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are  called  Rectitudes,  as  dc noting  the  DlreSlnefi 
«f  their  Frogrcjfion  right  onwards.  1.  5,  f.  14, 
So  again  in  the  fame  Senfe,  iv^iiav  isys^xivtiv,  to  keep 
on  J  thejiraight  Road.  1.  5.  f.  3.  1.  10.  f.  1 1. 

One  would  imagine  that  our  Countryman  MiltoH 
had  this  Reafoning  in  view,  when  in  his  19th  Son- 
net, fpeaking  of  lus  own  Blindnefs,  he  fays  with  % 
becoming  Magnanimity, 

" Tet  I  argue  not 


Agalnjl  H^av'n''s  Hand  or  Will ;  nor  bate  one  jot 
Of  Heart  or  Hope ;  but /till  bear  up,  andjleer 
Right  onwards. — 

The  whole  Sonnet  is  not  unworthy  of  Perufal,  b»" 
ing  both  fublime  f;nd  fimple. 

Note  XXVII.  p.  185.— — The  mere  doing 
whatever   is    correspondent   to   such  an 

End,  even  tho'  v/e  never  attain  it } 

Thus  EpiSfetui  in  Arrian,  fpeaking  of  Addrefs  to 
Men  in  Power,  and  admitting  fuch  Addrefs,  when 
juftified  by  certain  Motives,  adds,  that  fuch  Addrefs 
ought  to  be  made,  without  Admiration,  or  Flattery. 
Upon  this  an  Objeftor  demands  of  him,  zrtioi;  «u 
Tu;^&),  %  Seo[/.ai  ;    But  hovj  then  am  I  to  obtain  thaf, 

vjhich  Iivant  F The  Philofopher  anfwers,  'Ej/w 

i£  (Toi  Xiyu,  on  w?  TETH0MEN0  2  uttb^x^. 
syi  S\  (xovov,  I'voi  ■uT^a.^nt;  ro  aoivlcp  zr^iTrov ;  Did  lever 
fay  to  thee.,  that  thou  jhoiildfl  go  and  addrefs^  as  tho* 
thou  wert  to  succeed;  and  not  rather  with  this  only 
view,  that  thou  mightejl  do  that,  which  is  BE- 
COMING THY  CHARACTER  ? 'And  foon   after, 

when 
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when  an  Objedion  is  urged  /rom  Appearance,  and 
the  Opinion  of  Mankind,   he   anfwers, — ■ — aJt  oUk 

0T»  oim^  JtaAoV    >«;   a'j/aGoj  aJb    vroiii  ts  Jo^aj  si-'EJca, 
aAA«  tS  n  E  n  P  A  X  0   >  I    K  A  A  n  2;    Z^j^jw^/? 
thou  notf  thai  a  fair  and  good  Man  does  nothing  for  the  \ 
fake  of  Jppearance,    hut  for  the  fake  only  of  having 

DONE  WELL    AND  FAIRLY  ?  Jrr.   Epi^.  1.  3.  C.  24. 

p.  497»  4^8.  This  'Do^rine  indeed  feems  to  have 
been  the  Bafu  of  the  ^toic  Morals ;  the  Principle, 
which  included,  according  to  thefe  Philofophers,  as 
Well  Honour  and  Honejiy^  as  Good  and  Huppinejs. 
Thus  Cicero — Facere  omnia,  ut  adipifcamur  qua  fcnn^ 
dum  naturamfint^  etfi  ea  non  adfequamur,  id  effe  ^ 
fjonejiufn,  ij  folum  per  fe  expetendum  i^  fummum  bonum 
Stoici  dicunt„  De  Fin    1,  5.  c.  7.  p.  365,  6.     To  this 

is  confonant  that  Sentiment  of  theirs  in  Plutarch • 

'Tyw  fjiXv  (pvcTiv  auTvv  ahd(popov  ilvcn'  to  ^l  rv]  (puVes 
Of/.oXoyiiv^  ctj-aGou— And  again — to'  l^ViV  kara  (puffiVj 
tix^  ihai — ra  Jtara  (pucrj!/,  d^ia,(po^x  dvoa.  Plut. 
Mor.  1060.1).  E.  See  below,  iVc/^ XXX.  Sotrates 
was  of  the  fame  Opinion,  as  appears  from  all  parts  of 
the  Platonic  and  Xenophontean  Dialogues,.  Take  one 
Example  out  of  many. — tou  Je  dyoc'^ov  IvIb  j^  x^xXug 
ZTOOiTinv  a.  a,u  ts'^octJoi'  rev  ^\  i\j  zTpaTio^oc^  jwaitapsoWs 
3^  lv^o<,i{Aovei  £tv«j.      Gorg.  Plat.  p.  ^cj.  Edit.  Serr. 

Note  XXVIII.  p.  185.— What  if  we  make 

OUR  NATURAL  StATE  THE  STANDARD  ONLY 
TO  DETERMINE  OUR  CoNDUCT,  fe'c  ]   It  IS  Itl 

this  fenfe  we  find  it  elegantly  faid  in  Plutarch  by  the 
laft  mentioned  Philofophers — ^oi-xjux  tJ^j  l\}SoiiiJ.ovtcig 

rw  (puVjv,  My  TO  Hot-rd  (pu(yiv that  our  naturae^, 

State  and  what  is  cotfonant  to  itf  are  the  Elements, 
X  a  cf 
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of  Happ'inep, — and  juil  before,  the  Came  nntural  State 
is  called  t^  Ko.d-mot^i'^  ^^X/'i  ^  ij'^^l  ''"W?  ^^etk?,  the 
Source  of  Aloral  Office-^  and  //.v  Subject  Mat- 
ter of  Virtue,  Plut.  Mor.  1069.  E,  F.  Atque 
et'iam  iilud  perjpiaium  ejl^  conjiitui  neceffs  effe  initiur/i, 
quod  fo'iientia,  £um  quid  agere  inL'ijAeii^  fequatur  ;  id- 
que  init'ium  effe  natures  accornmodatum  :  nam  aliter  ap- 
pdii-Oy  &c.  Cic  Acad.  1,  2.  c.  8.  p.  85,  86.  InitiaprO'^ 
pcni  necefje  effe  apta  iff  auommodata  noturcB^  quorum  ex 
fsleSiione  Virtus  poffit  exiflere,  De  Fin.  1.  4.  c.  17. 
p.  316.  Curnvero  illa^  quce  officia  effe  dixi^  proficif- 
caniur  ah  initiis  natura  ;  ea  ad  bcec  referri  necefje  efi  : 
zii  rccie  diet  pojjlt^  omn'.a  officia  eo  referri^  ut  adipifca- 
rnur  principia  natura  ;  nee  tame  n  ut  hot  fit  BO  NO  RUM 
'  ULTiMUM- De  Fin-  1.  3.  c.  6.  p.  217. 

Note   XXIX.   p.    185. Y/e    should    not 

WANT   A  Good   to  correspond,   ^c.'\  Plutarch 
quotes  the  following  Sentiment   of  Chryftpus,  who 

patronized  this  Idea  of  Good T&d  t^b^i  ayu^oort 

Hz]    xxKcov  Agj^ov,     01/    c'visj    h(r!x.yn    xoci    ^oynfjua^ti^ 

G-V[J.(^CtiVOTo!loV    ElaXi     (p-^tTl     TW      j3tW,       KCH     fJ^dXifOi     TWiK 

fy.(pvr'j:v  ooTflia^sit  z^p^?J/\^eojV.   Plut.  Mor.  1041.  E. 

Note  XXX.  p.  187.— —Yet  we  look  not 
roR  HIS  REpUTATiOK,  feV.j  What  ^intilian 
fays  of  Rhetoric,  may  with  great  propriety  be  tranf- 
f erred  to  Morality.  T^ofur  orator ^  Arfque  a  nobis 
finita,  non  funt  pofita  in  eventu.  Tendit  quidem 
ad  vi£foriam,  qui  d'lcit :  Jed,  cum  bene  dixit,,  etiawfi 
non  vincat,  id.,  quod  arte  continetur,  ejfecit.  Nam  ^ 
gubernatur  vuli  falvd  nave  in  portum  pervemre  :  ft 
.  tamen  tempeftaie  fuerit  ahreptus,  7ion  idea  minus  erit 
gubernatur,  dicetque  notum  illud  \,  dum  clavum  re£tuni 
ten  earn.     Et  mcdicus  fmiitaiem  agri  petit :  ft  ta7nen 
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€iut  valetudinis  vi,  ai.t  intcmpercntid  a;gri,  aiiove  quo 
cafu  fumma  7ion  contingit ;  W«w  ipfe  omnia  jecundimi 
raticnemfecer'tt,  medicirne  fine  non  excidit.     ha  orator i 

hem  dixijfey  finis  eji.     Nam  eft  ars  ea in  ACTU 

■pofita,  non  in  EVENTU.     Ind.  Orat,  1.  2.  c  17.  ^ 

Note  XXXI.  p.  187. He  for  a  Subject 

HAS  THE  WHOLE  OF  HuRIAN  LlFE,  ^.-.J  '0'Jfl-/5S 
T2  aj/ao«,  Zu^ioaiPfcrig  nroioo  th  ko-kh  TopoutPitrtg  tiToioc, 
t  sy  T(Z  iKiog  \  thai  t/]  zxpoaipioret,  ZJipi  aq  ccvoc- 
f^i(pofjt,iv^  riv'^ilan  xa  laas  aya^^i  v  v.ot.yji.  The  Ejjcnce 
cf  Good,  is  a  peculiar  Dircdion  of  Mind  \  and  the 
Effence  o/^EviL,  is  a  peculiar  Diret^im  alfo.  What 
f^^«  «r^  Externals  ?  They  jerve  as  Subjects  to 
the  Mind's  Diredicn,  from  converfing  vjith  ivhich  it 
ohtains  its  proper  Good  or  Evil.   Arr.  Epitl.  ].  i.e.  2g. 

Again At  \)Xca^    c/Jixpo^oi'    v  ce  ^pr,(n;  aulwv  aV 

a^ioi(po^<^.  The  Subjects  ate  indifferer.t^  but  not 
fo  the  Use  of  them.     Arr.  Epi£l.  1.  2.  c.  5. 

Thus    H  o  R  A  c  F  ; 


Non  pcfiidentcm  multa  vocaveris 
Rc£ie  heatum  \  renins  occupat 
Nomen  heati^  qui  Deorum 
Muyierihus  SAPIENTHR  UTI, 
Durawque  calht  pauper i em  poti, 
pejufque  leto  flagliium  timet  : 
Non  iile,  tjc. 


Gd.  I.  iv.  9, 


Even  the  Gomic  Poet  feems  not  to  have  been  un= 
aexiuainted  with  this  Do£lrine  : 

X  3  Qk 
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Ch.  ^id  narrat  ?  Ci.  ^ud  ille  P  miferum  fe  ejfe* 

Cb    Mifcrum  F  quern  minus  credere  eji  ? 
^ild  r ell: qui  eji^  qum  Labeat  quce  quidem  in  hotiitris 

duuntur  bona  ? 
Pargntis^  patriajn  incolumerrit    arnicas ^  genus ^  cognatos^ 

diviti:!S :  i 

Mque  haec  ferinde  funt   ut  illius  animus,    qui  ea  fof^ 

fidet : 
^ui  uTj  J'cit^  ei  bona  j   ?///,    qui  non  utiiur   reSie, 
mala. 

Heauton.  Aai.  S.  2.  V.  i8. 
Vld,  PlatoHo  in  Euthydemo,  p.  281.  Edit.  Serr.  h  Jts^ 


Note  XXXIL  p  189.  The  End  in  other 
Arts  is  ever  distant,  ^c]  Sed  in  ceteris 
artibus  cum  dicitur  Artificiose,  pojierum  quodam  modo 
^  confequens  putandum  ejl^  quod  illi  iTriyi'ov\^MiKO\ii 
appellant;  quod  autem  in  quo  Sapienter  dicitur^  /^  ad- 
prinio  re^ifftme  dicitur:  quicquid  enim  a  Japiente pro-- 
ficifcitur^  id  covtinuo  debet  expletum  ejfe  omnibus  fuis 
partibus  \  in  eo  enim  pofitum  eJi  id,  quod  dicimus  ejfs 
expdendnm.  ISlam  ut  peccatu?n  eJi  patriam  prcdere^ 
part-ntci  violare,  fana  depeculari^  qua  funt  in  eff'eBu  : 
flc  timerPy  flc  m^srcre^  Jic  in  libidine  ejje,  peccatum  ejiy 
etiarnjhie  effedu.  Verum  ut  hac,  non  in  pcjieris  iff  in 
conjtq-  entibus^  fed  in  primis  continuo  peccata  funt :  fic 
ea  qua  prof-ifcuntur  a  virtute,  suscEPTlONE-/>n/n^j 
non  pERFhCTiONE,  reSia  Junt  judicanda.  Cic.  de 
Fin.  1.  3.  c.  Q.'  p.  228.  Ta  iJ'/s  teAsj  jv^y^dvn  \_n  Xo" 
yi>ir\    ^''^Xl^ \    OTTH    oiV    TO  Ta    pta    urtpaj    nri5"n     »%3 
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aTrpoff'J'tl?    £au]n    to     urpolsOfu    eciti*    wj?    I;7rnv,    eJ/w 
drri'XJ^  ra  i^d.      M.  A'nt.  L    ii.   f.  I.     ^^  quemad" 
modum  opporlunltas  (fie  en'itn.  ad^?l'miis  Iukxi^Uv^  nc?z 
fit   tnajor  produ62ione  tcwporis   (haisnt  enim  jmm  mo-" 
dum  quacunque   opportuna   dictmtur)  fie    re£la  effeSrio 
(xalop0aj<riu  erihn   iia   adpdlo^    quoniam  rectum  jadum 
.K«]opSw|uaj   re5ia  igltur  effMio^  item  convemenih':^  de- 
niqiie  IP  SUM  bonum,  quod  in  to  fofitum  eji  ut  nutures 
ionfentiat^  crejcendi  accjfvjnem  nullani  hahet.       Ut  emm 
ppportunitas  il'a,  fie  hac  de  quibus  d'lxiy  n.  n  fiunt  tem- 
ports  produBione  majoi  a  :  oh  eamque  caufam  Stoicis  non 
•uidetur  optabilior  vec  magh  expetenda   vita  beata,  fi fit 
longa,   quamfi  brevis  :  utunturque  fimiti,  ui^  fit  cothurni 
laus  ilia  efi  ad  pedem  cpte  coiroenire^  neque  multi  cothurni 
pmicis   anteponerentur^  nee  majoj'es   mtnoribwi  :  fiiC  quO" 
rum  omne  bonum  convenientid  atque  opportunitffte  finitur^ 
nee  plura  paucioribuSy  nee  longlnquiora  bre-vioribus  ante- 
ponentur.     Cic  de  Fin.  1.  3.  c   I4.  p.  242.     See  alfo 
'Bio.  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  lor.     M.  Ant.  1.  6.  f.  23.  1.  3.  L 
^.  Senec.  Epift.  66. 

Note  XXXIII.  p.  191. Recollect  then, 

SAID    HE,    Do     YOU     NOT    REMEMBER     THAT   ONE 

Pre-conception,  ^c.'\  In  this,  and  the  fubfequent 
Pages,  the  general  P re-conceptions  of  Good  are  applied 
to  t\\e.  particular  Hypothefits  of  Good,  advanced  in  this 
Treatife.     See  before, /».  1 15,  12.,  122. 

Note  XXXIV.'  p.  192. ^ And  is  there 

ANY  Time  or  Place,  wHEivfct  Rectitude 
OF  Conduct  may  be  excluded?]  II.AN- 
T  A  X  O  T    x;   A  I  H  N  E  K  X2  S    IttI     acl  Ifi,    kou 

T'/\   ■5r<?5^a(rtJ   <^\^(J,^Ql,(Sl\.   S'SOCTeSmJ   IXiCCPl'^ilv^  )t»t   T(ii<;  'UTX- 

2\.  ^  ^so"iy 
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M.  Ant.  i.  7.f.  54. 

Note  XXXV.  p.  192. Where  it  shall 

NOT  BE  IN  HIS  Power  to  act  bravely  and 
JiONESTLY.]  Mwxflt  h  [ji.01  Aej/e,  -arug  yivnloii  ; 
oTTug  yap  av  y'vmoci^  (TU  ixvlo  B'vcmg  xxXoo?,  non  ifcci 
,<Toi  TO  uTTo^av  lviij^ni/.(x.  Arrian.  Epidt.  1.  4.  C.  10. 
p.  6500  -      ■         , 

Note   XXXVI.   p.  195. — —There   are    In^ 

STANCES  INNUMERABLE  OF  MeN  BAD,  AS  WELL 

4S  GOODj  i^c]  See  along  Catalogue  of  thefe  in  Ci- 
£ero'i  Tufculan  Difputatiom  ;  Spartan  Boys  ;  Barbarian 
Sages  ;  Indian  Wives  ;  Egyptian  Devotees,  ^c  i^c» 
The  whole  FafTage  is  worth  reading.  Tufc,  Difp^  1.  ^, 
c.  27.  p.  400,  401,  ^1^. 

Note  XXXVII.  p.  196. — This  I  write  yolj 
(says  he  in  one  of  his  Epistles)  while, 
i^cJ]  T'/ly  [/.ccxctpijcv  cx,yo])\iq  aoci  ci[j.oc,  TeXsvloiiav  vi^i~ 
pot])  TH  jSib'j  lyiioipo^ji.sv  vi^Tv  TauTos'  fpccfya^iocle  'sra- 
tf^jJcoAiiSiiKfj  aai  ^ucrsvliPHicx.  'sraGti,  VTrsp^oXriv  ^k  octtQ'- 
XiiTTOvlx.  T»  £1'  £cx,vio7g  f^syi^ag'  a,v\i'n-x^il(x,r\$lo  §\ 
V^itrt  TUTQig  TO  Kdloi  vj/up^i^f  ^at^ov  etz-j  t-^  tcou  ysyo^ 
vorccv  rjiJ.Tv  §ia,'Koyi<Ty.(iiV  jau'/jp.?^— Dio.  Laer.  I.  10.  f.  22« 
Cum  ageremus  vit^e  beatum  ^  eiindem  jupremum  diem^ 
fcrihehamia  hesc.  Tanii  auiem  morbi  aderant  vejicee  l^ 
'pifcerumy  ut  nihil  ad  eorum  mngnitudinem  pojfit  acce- 
dere,  Compevfabatiir  tamen  cum  his  omnibus  animi  la~ 
iitia^  quam  cap'uham' memorid  rationum  inventorumque 
nojirorum -Cic,  de  Y'lnj,  1.  2,  c  30.  p.  173. 

Soon  after  we  have  another  Sentiment  oi Epicw 
msy  that  a  rational  Adverjity  was  better  than  an  irra- 
tional 
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pvnal  Profperity.     The  original  Words  are n^iTc 

Die.  Laert.  1.  lo.  f.  135. 

Note  XXXVIII  p.  198.  O  Crito,  if  jt  be 
PLEASING  TO  THE  GoDS,  &C.'}  The  three  Quota- 
tions in  this  Page  are  taken  from  Plato ;  the  ,firlt 
from  the  CritOy  quoted  by  EpifUtus  at  the  End  of 
the  Enchiridion^  ■;xnd  in  many  other  Places;  the  fe- 
cond  from  the  /^pologyy  quoted  as  frequently  by  the 
fame  Author-  the  third,  from  the  Menexenus  or  Epi" 
laph.  Plat.  Opera,  torn.  2.  p.  248.  Edit,  Senan. 
fee  alfo  Cic.  Tufeul.  1.  5.  c.  1 2. 

Note  XXXIX.  p.  igq.  If  you  are  for 
Numbers,  replied  he,  what  think  you  of 
THE  NUMEROUS  Race  OF  Patriots,  <^c.']  Sed 
quid  duces  y  principes  nominem  ;  cum  legiones  foribat 
Gato  [ape  alacrts  in  eum  locum  profeSias,  unde  redituros 
fe  non  arbitrarentur  ?  Pari  animo  Lacedcemonli  in 
'Thermopylis  occiderunt :  in  quos  SimonideSy 

Die  hofpes  Spartcs^  nos  te  hie  v'uUJJe  jacerttes-_ 
Dum  fan^is  patrics  legibiis  objequimur. 

Tufeul.  Difp.  1.  J.  42.  p,  loi. 

Note  XL.  Ibid. — Martyrs  for  Sys- 
tems WRONG,  fei't,-.]  That  there  may  he  z  bigotted 
•  Dbjiinacy  \n  favour  of  what  is  abfurd^  as  well  as  a 
rational  Conjlancy  in  adhering  to  what  is  Tighty  thofe 
Egyptians  above  mentioned  may  ferve  as  Examples. 
Mgypiorummorem  q.uis  igno^et  P  quorum  imbuta  men- 
fes  pravitatis  erroribus  quamvis  camificinam  prius  fubi- 
^rint,  quam  ibim  aut  ofpidem  aut  fehm  out  cancm  ant 

CYQCB^ 
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crocodilum  violent :  quorum  ei'iam  Jl  imprudentes  quid» 
plam  fecerinty  pasnam  nullum  recufent.  Tufcul-  Difp; 
1.  5.  c.  27.  p.  402.     See  before.  Note  XXXVI. 

Note  XLI.  p.  200. ^Celebrated  to  such 

A  Height,  in  the  Religion,  which  we 
PROFESS,  ^c.l  It  is  probable  that  fome  Analogies 
of  this  fort  induced  a  Father  of  the  Church  (and  no 
lefs  a  one  than  St.  'Jerom)  to  fay  of  the  StoicSj  who 
made    msral  Re£iitude   the    only    Good, NO" 

STRO     DOGMATI-    IN     PLERISQUE     CONCORDANT. 

Vid,  Menag  in  D.  Laerf.  1,  7.  f.  loi.  p.  300.  and 
Gatak.  Prafat.  in  M.  Anton.  See  alfo  of  this  Trea- 
t'lfe  p.  I  iO.  and  below,  Note  XLIV. 

Note  XLil.  p.  201.  To  live  consistent- 
ly, i^c.']  To  LIVE  consistently  is  here  ex- 
plained to  be  LIVING  according  to  some  one 
single  consonant  Scheme  or  Purpose  ;  and 
our  Good  or  Happiness  is  placed  in  fuch  Con- 
sistence, upon  a  fuppofition  that  thofe,  who  live 
jnconfijieyitly^  and  without  any  fuch  uniform  Scheme^ 
are  of  confequence  miferable^  and  unhappy.  To  te- 
Ih^^  0  \t\))  Zni'wv  arw?  aTri^ocKS^  to  o^xoXoyisixivug  ^r,])* 
TSTO  cJ'  if  I  Jtao  \yoi  Xoyov  >t,  crv^u^puiou  .^i^v,  oog  tuv 
l^«.)(^o[j,iyug  ^coWwv  }c«xaJ'«j|W,o;/8i/1wv.     Stob.  Eel.  Ethic. 

This  Consistence  was  called  in  Greek  o^oKo' 
yiocf  jn  Latin  Convenieniiay  and  was  fometimes  by 
itfelf  alone  confidered  as  the  End.  Tm  o[/.oko'yioiv 
Ki;y\is-i  T£A0»  ilvai.  Stob.  Eel.  Ethic,  p.  172.  See 
alfo  Cic  de  Fin,  1-  3.  c.  6.  p.  216.  See  alfo  in  the  fame 
laft  named  Treatife,  c.  7.. p.  220.- — ■ — Vt  enim  hifiri" 
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oni  a5i'to^  Jaltaiori  motus^  non  c     •.  7 

eji  datus :  fic  vita  agenda  eji     ^  " 

quoUbet ;    quod  genus    cONVENitMa    v. 
UMQUE  dicimus.     Nee  enim  giibernationi  au 
fimilem  japientiam  ejje  orbitra/mtrj  fed  7i^\om  iui ^^itui ^ 
qiiammodo  dixit  i^  faltationi  ;  ut  in  i--fa  arte  i'^fd^ 
NON  FORis  ^^^tf/ar  EXTREMUM,  id  cjl^  artis  effediio. 

It  is  upon  this  Principle  v/e  find  it  a  Precept 

in    Cicero's    Offices In  primis   auiem   conjiituen- 

dtim  ejly  quos   nos  ^  quales  ej/e  velimusy  i^  in  quo 

genere  vitse 1.  i.  c.  32.     So  likewife  in  the  En- 

fhiridion  of  EpiSietuSy  c.  3  3. — ' — Toc^ov  tivu  rtSn  Xpt." 
^kkIv^x  (Txvia  >{y  TUTTov,  ov  (puAa^'^?  Itti  ts  ceavl'jo  uvy 
Hj  a\9pW7roK  iTTil^iyxj^vuv.  Ordain  to  thyfelf fame  Cha- 
ra£ier  and  Model  of  Life^  which  thou  mayji  maintain  both 
hy  thyfelfy  and  ivhen  thou  art  converfant  with  Mankind. 

So  much-  indeed  was  refted  upon  this  Prin-» 
ciple  of  Conjiftencey  that  even  to  be  any  thing  con- 
fijlentlyy  was  held  better  than  the  contrary^  Thus 
EpiSietuU'" — >;-^'Eufls  ce  ^ii  ocv^puttov  bIvoci,  v  ayoc^ov  n 
W.XV.OV'  n  TO  -nysfJ^oviKov  (te  ^i7  i^s^yaQ^is-yai  to  crau/K, 
71  Til  iKlog—- — It  behoves  thee  to  be  one  uniform, 
Man,  either  good  or  bad  \  either  to  cultivate  thy  own 

Mindy  or  to  cultivate  things  external 'Arr.  Epi£li 

1.  3.  c,  15.  p,  42 1 »  And  more  fully  than  this  does 
lie  exprefs  himfelf  in  a  place  fubfequent  5  where 
haying  firft  counfelled  agajnft  that  Falfe  Complai- 
fance,  which  makes  us,  to  pleafe  Mankind,  forget 
our  proper  CharaSiery  and  having  recommended  as 

pur  Duty  a  Behaviour  contrary,  he  adds 'Et  ^\ 

ten  ccciiTH  rauia,  oA©-'  aVoJtAjno;*- etti  t  avavtKx'  ysva 
fiS  tSu  HiVOil^iiov,   ili  Tiov  [AO t^m-^      £iic<,(pooai  (J'arw 
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\a(T^Qn  y^  ^ Ayocjj.i^vova — Arr.  Epi£t.  1.  4.  c.  2.  p.  580. 
But  if  what  I  recommend  to  thee  do  not  pleafe,  then  turn 
thee  totally  to  all  that  is  contrary  j  become  a  projiigate  of 

the  mofl  profiitute  kind Chara£lers  fo  different  are 

not  to  he  blended \  thou  canjl  not  a5t  at  once  Iherfites 
and  Agamemnon. 

So  too  Horace  : 

■■    '    ^anto  CONSTANTIOR  idem 
In  vitiisj  tanto  levius  mifer^  ac  prior  ille 
^41  jam  contentOy  jam  laxo  fune  labor  at. 

Sat.  7.  1.  2.  V.  18. 

See  alfo  CharaSierifiicSy  V.  i.  p.  131. 

Note  XLIII.  p.  203. It  is  not  merely 

TO  LIVE  CONSISTENTLY  J  BUT  TO  LIVE  CON- 
SISTENTLY WITH  Nature.]     'OfAoKoyayAvug  rn 

(pv<7it  ^'nv.  Gleanthes  in  Stob,  Eel.  Eth.  p.  17 1. 

Congruenter  natura  convenienterque  vive^e.  Cic.  de 
Fin.  1.  3.  c.  7.  p-  221.  The  lirfl;  Defcription  of 
our  End  \jo  live  confi/iently]  was  deemed  defeSiive^ 
and  therefore  was  this  Addition  made.  See  Stobaus 
in  the  Place  cited.     Jrr.  EpiSi.  1.  3.  c.  i.  p.  352. 

Note  XLIV.  p.  204. To  live  consis- 
tently WITH  Nature  is  to  live  accord- 
ing to  just  Experience  OF  those   things, 

WHICH    HAPPEN    AROUND    US.]        TeA©^    Hi     to^ 

oiAoXoynfAivciiq  TV  (puVfi  ^wi**  OTTjp  0  Xpu(n7r7r©-»  «ra- 
pig-ipov  (SsAOjOiEvo?  ■arotvjcraj,  l^'yjviJi'Ks  tov  r^oTrov  tStov, 
Znv  to]'  t[/.7ni^ioiV  tuv  CpoVfj  (TV^toiivovloov.  Stob.  Eel. 
Ediic.   171.  Diog.  Laert.  1.   7.  c.  87.     His  verbis 
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^fcll.  vivere  fecundum  naturam\  iria  -ftgnijicari  Stoici 
dicunt.      Unum  ejufmodly    vivere  adhibentem  fcientlam 

mrum  rerum^  quce  natura  evenireni De  Fin.  1.  4. 

c.  6.  p.  286.  See  alfo  the  fame  Treatife,  /.  3.  ^.9. 
■p.  227.  /.  2-  c.  II.  p.  113.  where  it  is  exprefled— — 
Fiver e  cum  tntelligentia  eariim  rerum  qua  natura  eve-^ 
nirent. 

Note  XLV.  p.  205. — To  live  perpetually 

SELECTING,  AS  FAB.  AS  POSSIBLE,  WHAT  IS 
CONGRUOUS  TO  NaTURE,  AND  REJECTING 
WHAT   13    Cq^NTRARY,    MAKING    OUR  EnD  THAT 

Selecting,    and    that    Rejecting-   only.] 

'^O  TE  'AvIiVoI^^^, — ^— TO    TfA©^  XEurStajj,    'Ev  tm 

(pu<riv,  aTriKXiysa^Oii  ^\  tcx,  zitu^oc,  Cpua-iVj  v7roKciy.§ocvii, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  2.  p.  497.  Edit.  Potter.  This 
Sentiment  was  fometimes  contraSied^  and  exprelTed 

as  follows '—TO  luAcg/jr£r«  Iw   T^r?   inXoyai^ . 

fometimes,  more  concifely  ftill,  by  the  fingle  Term 
TO  \\)XQy\^iiv.  See  Plutarch  1071,  1072.  Cicero 
joins  this,  and  the  foregoing  Defcriptions  oi.Happi- 
?iefsy  together.  Circumjcriptis  igitur  his  fententiis^ 
quas  poful,  ^  Ji  qua  Jimilis  earvrn  Jijzt ;  relinquitur, 
ut  fummum  bonum  Jit,  vivere  fcientiam  adhibentem 
tarum  rerum,  quce  natura  evefiiant,  feligentem  qua  fe~ 
cundum  naturam^  &  qua  contra  naturam  funt  reiicien-' 
tern,  id  eji,  convenienter  congruenierque  natura  vivere, 
De  Fin.  1,  3.  c.  9.  p.  227.  See  alfo  De  Fin.  I.  2. 
c.  1 1,  p.  1 13.  See  alfo  Diog.  Laert.  1.  7.  c.  88.-— — 
Stob.  Ed.  Eih.  iji^ 

Note  XLVI.  p.  207.     To  live  in  the  dis- 
charge   OF   MORAL  Ofeices,]       ^Ap^C^^ny.Q'  ^l 

[t£A(^ 
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[rfA©-*  (p»i(rij  TO  rjdvloi  to,  Ku^^KOVioi  iTrnsXuvloi  (^i^i/o 

Laert.  1  7.  c.  88. Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  171. Officia 

omnia fervaniem  vivere^     Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  4.  c.  6» 

p.  2S6. 

Soon  after  we  meet  the  Phrafes To  lIve  ac- 
cording TO  Nature  ;  To  live  according 
TO  Virtue.  O  Zt^vwi/- — TiX^  ftVf,  to  o^oKoyn- 
(Aivccg  TJj   (pv<ru  ^i^v,  oVfp  if]  -acxX  a'pflw  ^v.      Laert. 

1.   7*  c.   87. Confent'ire  natures',    quod  ejje   volunt 

vlrtutey  id  ejiy  honejiate  vivere -De  Fin.  1.  2.  c.  11= 

p.  113.  Where,  as  has  been  already  obferved  page 
J  74,  and  in  the  Note  likewife  on  the  Place,  we  find 
the  Lives  according  to  Nature  and  Virtue  are  con- 
fidered  as  \hefame. 

However,  to  make  this  Aflertion  plainer,  (If  it 
be  not  perhaps  fufEciently  plain  already)  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  confider  what  Idea  thefe  Phtlofophers 
had  of  Virtue. 

In  Laertius  (where  he  delivers  the  Sentiments  of 
7,eno  and  his  followers)  Virtue  is  called  AtaOfo-i? 
oixoXcyaiAm,  a  conjiflent  Difpojition ;  and  foon  after, 
H^^X.^  73"£7rot»)]U£V)5  T^^o?  Tr,v  o[ji.oXo<ylocv  ZTOcvlog  tb  jSik. 
j1  Mind  formed  to  Cenfi/ience  thro'  every  Part  of  Life. 
Laert.  7.  c.  2g. 

In  Stcbaus  (according  to  the  Sentiments  of  the 

fame  School)  it  is  called  AiaOfo-i?  x|>u%»)?  (y\)[j-(piicv(^ 

dvl'n  ^fft  oAsu-  rov  (^lov.       A  Difpofition  of  Mind,  coti" 

fonant  to  itf elf  throughout  the  whole  of  Life,     Eel.  Eth. 

P-  1^7' 

Bo 
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So  Cicero  In  bis  Lawi Conjians  l£  perpetua  ratio 

vita,  qua  eft  Virtus. 1.  i.  c.  17.  p.  SS* 

So  Senica'mhh  y/[.ih  Epljik—'  "Virtus  enim  con- 
VENiENTiA  conjiat :  omnia  opera  ejus  cum  ipfa  concor^ 
dant,  l^  congruunt. 

Thus  therefore  Conjiftence  being  the  ElTence  of 
Virtue,  and  upon  the  Hypothejis  here  advanced,  the 
ElTence  alfo  of  Happinefs  ;  it  follows  firfl  that  a  Vir-^ 
iuous  Life  will  be  a  Happy  Life.  But  if  a  Happy  on^ 
then  of  courfe  a  Life  according  to  Nature  ;  fince  no- 
thing can  be  Good,  which  is  contrary  to  Nature,  nor 
indeed  which  is  not  confonant,  in  the  ftri<Steft  manner> 
to  it. 

And  here  (as  a  proper  Opportunity  feems  to  ofFer) 
we  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  great  Similitude  of 
Sentiments,  it  may  be  even  faid  the  Unanimity  of  al- 
moft  all  Philofophers,  on  this  important  Subje6l  con- 
cerning; Ends,  and  Happiness. 

Those,  whofe  Hypothefts  we  have  followed  in 
this  Dialogue,  fuppofed  it  to  be  Vis.tue  and  con- 
sistent Action,  and  that  without  regard  to  For- 
tune or  Succefs,  Buc  even  they,  who  from  their  Hy-. 
pothefis  made  fome  Degree  of  Succefs  requifite-,  who 
refled  it  not  merely  on  right  Aawn,  but  on  a  proper* 
tion  of  bodily  Welfare,  and  good  Fortune  concomitant, 
eventhefemadeRiGHT  Action  and  Virtue  to  be 
principal. 

Thus 
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Thus  Archies,  according  to  the  Doflrine  of  the 
'Pythagorean  Scboo].  ^Ev^onfj^ocrvvx  XP^'^^^  cc^tlag  Ip 
lulv^ia.  Happinefs  is  the  life  or  Exercife  of  Virtue ^ 
attended  with  external  good  For tund^  Opufc.  Mytho-' 
log.  p.  678.  Confonant  to  this  Sentiment,  he  fays 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fame  Treatife,  0  ^.tw  ayoi.* 
^cq  dvY,^  ova  £i;0£Wf  IvSoti^'xiv  e^  a.voo'yy.oi.q  IfH/*  0  Je 
IvSon^m^  y^  dyoc^og  dw^  Efj.  The  good  Man  is  not 
of  neeejfuy  Happy  ;  [becaufe  upon  this  Hypothefisi 
external  Fortune  may  be  wanting;]  but  the  happy  Man 
is  of  nece(fity  Good^  [becaufe,  upon  the  fame  Hypo- 
thefis,  without  Virtue  was  no  Happinefs.]  Ibid. 
p.  673.  Again-—" — 'Alt*  ^\v  yap  xxKoiaiixonv  ocvaWcA 
Tov  >ca/c&v,  kill.  i'X^oi  vXav  (^xccnug  T£  yoi^  ocvlcL  ^piilsny 

at\i  (nravi^oi. The  bad  Man  (fays  he)  muji  needs 

at  all  times  be  mijerable^  whether  he  have^  or  whether  he 
wanty  the  Materials  of  external  Fortune  ;  for  if  he  have 
ihem^  he  will  employ  the??!  ilL  Ibid.  p.  696.  Thiis 
we  fee  this  Philofopher,  the'  he  make  Externals  a 
Requiftc  to  Happinefs,  yet  ftill  without  Virtue  he 
treats  them  as  of  no  importance.  Again — Auo  S'  ISci 
ti^vovloci  lu  Tw  ^tw*  a  fji.h  (r>tuOpa7ro/£^a,  uu  0  tXoc^uv 
IQtx^i^iv  '0<?Lia-crfii?*  a  it  Iv^isivoli^oii  rxv  iTrOPivila 
.  Nfftt^p*  Tav  uv  oc^ijciv  (pOi[ji.i  §v\7\Yi(T^ot.i  (lege  J'jfA£(r0«{, 
Dorice  pro  •S'tAsji/)  ^\y  rdvlocv,  Swoctr^on  ^l  >^  t'^vocv, 
There  are  two  Roads  in  Lfe  diftin£i  from  each  other  ;  ; 
cne  the  rougher ^  which  the  fuffering  UlyiTes  went  j  the 
ether  more  fmoothy  which  was  travelled  by  Neftor, 
New  of  ihefe  Roads  (fays  he)  Virtue  dejires  indeed  the 
lattery  and  yet  is  fhe  not  unable  to  travel  the  former. 
Ibid.  p.  696.  From  which  laft  Sentiment  it  appears, 
that  he  thought  Virtue,  even  in  any  Fortune,  was 
capable  of  producing  at  kafi  fotne  degree  of  Ha??  ii^Ess^ 
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As  for  the  Socratic  Do£lrine  on  this  SuhjecSt,  it 
inay  be  rufhciently  feen'by  what  is  quoted  from  it, 
in  the  Dialogue /((T^^.  ig8.  199.  And  as  the  Senti- 
ments, there  exhibited^  are  recorded  by  Plato,  they 
may  be  called  not  only  Soacdic^  but  Platonic  alfo* 
However,  left  this  fnould  be  liable  to  difpute,.  the 
following  Sentiment  is  taken  from  XenocratcSy  one: 
Q)i  Plato's  immediate  Succeffbrs  in  the  oXA.  Academy 
by  him  founded.  'B,'cyoY^\^xTy\%  Cpmiu,  Ev^xil^ova,  ihxi 
rov  T7i]i  xjjv^^vv  i^ovla  (nrisocaccv  Tocvinv  yap  moifu} 
ilvixi  Aajjuova.  Xenocrates  held  that  he  was  Eudsemon, 
^r  Happy,  who  had  a  virtuous  Mind ;  fcr  that  the 
Mind  %uas  every  ones  Daemon  or  Genius.  JriJI.  Top, 
1.  2.  c.  6. 

Here  wC'  fee  Virtue'  made^  the  Principle  of 
Happiness,  according  to  the  Hypothtfis  of  the 
Dialogue.  There  is  an  elegant  Atb^jion  in  the  Paf- 
fage  to  the  Etymology  of  die  Word  EuJaif^at',  which 
fignifies  both  [Happy']  and  \j"^JJ'''JJed  of  a  go^d  Genius 
or  Damon;']  an  Allufion  wluch  in  tranfl.uing  it  was  1 

not  poirible  to  prefervei     See  below,  itsote  LV'III.. 

As  for  the  Peripatetic  School^  we  find  their  Idea 
of  Happi  NESS,  as  recorded  by  Laertu-is,  to  be  in  a 
manner  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Pythagoreans.  It 
was  'X^^yi^i'i  a'ps/jj?  eu  |3(^' r^P^ftw — The  U;e  or  Exex" 
cije  cf  Virtue  in  a  complete  and  perfect  L'.fe.  Laert, 
1.  5.  c.  30.  "VVe  have  already,  in  Note  XXV,  cited 
the  fame  DoClrine  (tho'  fomewhat  varied  in  ,Ex- 
prefTioii)  from  the  Founder  of  the  Peripatetics,  in 
his  firfl:  Book  of  Ethics.  So  again  we  learn  from 
him—^^ — ■ iTt    arpa^n;     ri-Ji;    y^   luicynai    Kiy^jV7»i 

Y  t» 
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v^   T£A!^,    that  it  is   certain    J^ions   and  Energies, 
which  are  to  be  deemed  THE  End.     Ethic.  Nic.  1.  I. 

C.  8. And  again— "Efi  yaf    a'ulii   n*  'nj-rr^oc^tx  ri- 

A(^.     For  it  is   the  very  Reditude  of  /lotion,  which  is 
itj'elf  the  End.      Ibid.  1.  6.  c.  5.     And  again,  'H  U- 

^x-tfAovinc.    'ivipyaoc  rig  In- Happinefs  is  a  certain 

Energizing.   1.   9.   c.   9.     And  more  explicitly  than 
all  thefe  Paflages  in  that  elegant  Simile,  /.  i.e.  8.— 

^^(pscvZvlsHi    a'AA*   01    d'yoovi^oi/.ivoi    (tutoov    ya.^   nviz 

VOiZay")   iSTCt)  Kj   TlAJU    iV     TOO   jS/w    KOcXuV    Xy    OcyOC^CilV    O  I 

UPATTONTES  OF® £11  iir^^oAOi  y!yvouloct. 
For  as  in  the  Olympic  Games^  not  thofe  are  crowned, 
who  are  hand[omeJl  and  ftrongejl,  but  thofe  who  combat 
and  contend,  (for  it  is  from  among  thefe  come  the  Vigors  •.,) 
fo,  with  ref!^.e£l  to  things  laudable  and  good  in  human 
Life,  it  is  the  right  J^ors  only  that  attain  the  Poffejficn 
of  them*  Nay,  fo  much  did  this  Philofopher  make 
Happinefs  depend  on  right  Adion,  that  tho'  he  re- 
quired fome  Portion  of  Externals  to  that  Felicity, 
which  he  h^Afupreme;  yet  ftill  it  was  Honour  and  Vir- 
tue which  were  its  principal  Ingredients.  Thus  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Calamities  and  external  Cafuakies  of  Life, 
which  he  confeffes  to^be  Impediments  to  a  Happinefs 
ferfetlhj  complete,  he  adds — •■ — o/aw?  Je  >^  ly  T»TOJf  (Jja- 

^  fx£yoc?^ag  ocrv^t^iag,  [An  ot  oivocAyvKrixv,  aXXot  yiv~ 
va.§a,g  !av  Kj  (xiyo(,Xovi>\)'^oq.         £t    ^     hiiv  ai  mpynoci 

HVpiOCt  TJ??   ^W«f,   vlu^X'TTif   ilTTO^iV,   SC^Etf   a,v  yivoilo  Twy 

fAoacccoic-jv  c65Ai@^'  ti^TToii  yo!,^  -VT^cc^H  rtx,  y.i(Trilx  tu 
(bavK(Z,  Tqv  yccfi  u^i  aAi^Gw?  ocyot^ov  7^  (^.(Ppovcx,  •ara- 
ffag  oioiA.i^oc  rocq  r^')(^ot<;  h^r^lrtixovoog'  (piotiv,  i^  in  tuv 
VTrai^)(^Gvluv    del    rd   aaXXifOt    ■zir^dTliDi'    xaOaVfp    j^ 
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/Atxwra/a,    y^  (r}tVTotojj.ov    iK    Tcjf   ^c^ivjuv   (tkviuv  kocX- 
Kifov-  vTTO^rifAx  TiToii'i'v,    Tov  axAov  Je  tpottov  >tj    tk;  kx- 

frole  yivoil'  ccv  o  iv^ociff.oov.  y^nd  yet,  even  In  fuch  Inci- 
dents, the  fair  Principle  of  Honour  and  Virtue  Jhlnes 
forth,  when  a  Man  'luith  iecoming  Calmr^efi  endures 
many  and  great  Mifortunes^  and  that  not  thro'  Itifenfi- 
bility,  hut  being  brave  and  magnanimous.  Nay  morc^ 
if  it  be  true,  aS  we  have  already  affirmed,  that  it  is 
JSlions,  ivhich  are  predominant  in  confituting  a  bapp'^ 
Life,  then  can  no  one  he  completely  miserable,  vjho  is 
happy  in  his  right  ConduSi,  becaufe  he  vAll  never  he  the 
ASior  of  what  is  dete(iable  and  bafe.  For  it  is  cur  Opi^ 
fiion  that  the  Man,  truly  wife  and  good,  endures  all 
Fortunes  with  becomii^g  Deumy,  and  from  vjbatcver 
happens  to  arife,Jiill frames  the  fair efi  Asiions -^  like  as 
the  good  Commander  ufs  the  Army,  wkich  he  ■  happens  to 
find,  after  the  manner  mft  agreeable  to  the  R^uks  of 
fVar ;  and  the  Shoemaker,  from  fuch  Skiiis  as  others 
provide  him,  makes  a  Shoe,  the  bejl  that  can  be  made 
from  fuch  Materials  ;  and  fo  in  the  fame  manner  all 
other  Ari'ifs  befide.  But  if  this  be  true,  then  he,  vjho 
is  happy  in  this  ReSiitude  is/"  Genius,  can  in  no  hftance 
he  truly  andfiriSily  miTerable.     Eth.  Nic.  I.  I.  c.  \Qi 

As  for  Epicurus,  tho'  he  was  an  Advocate  fof 
Pleafure,  yet  fo  high  was  his  Opinion .  of  a  wife 
and  tight  Conclii£i,  that  he  thought  rational  Advei'- 
fity  better  than  irrational  Pfofperity.  See  Dial. 
p.  197.  Hence  too  he  reprefented  that  Pleafure, 
which  he  efteemed  our  Sovereign  Happinefs,  to  be 
as  infeparable  from  Firtue,  as  Virtue  was  from  that. 
Oujc  Efif  j^Vi'ws  ^'('^i  *''^'-'  '^^  (ppovipi-ug,  y^  xxXcog,  xj 
Y    2  •     ^ixaixi' 
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rJ'tWf.  Il  is  zmpojjible  to  live  plea  fur  ably,  without 
living  prudefitly^  and  honourably,  and  jujlly  ;  or  to  live 
prudent  y  and  honourably  and  jujily^  without  living 
pleafurably.     Epic,  in  Laert.  l/io.  f.  132. 

To  conclude  the  whole,  our  Countryman  Thd- 
-  tnrts  HobbeSy  though  he  profeiTedly  explodes  ali  this 
Do6lriiie  concerning  Ends,  yet  feems  infenfibly  to 
have  eftabliihed  an  End  himfelf,  and  to  have  founded 
it  (like  others)  in  a  certain  Energy  or  AcTiON. 
For  thus  it  is  he  informs  us,  in  his  Treatife  called 
Human  Nature,  that  there  can  he  no  Content- 
ment, hiLi  mPROCEKDiNG;  and   thatYELiciTY 

conjijleth,  not  z«  Having -but  in  Prospering. 

And  again,  fome  time  after,  having  admitted  the 
Comparifon  of  Human  Life  to  a  Race,  he  imme- 
diately fubjoins —But  this  K ACE,  we  mtijifuppofe  to 

have  no  other  Goal,  nor  ether  Garland,  but  being 

FOREMOST  and  l'S!l  IT. 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  concurring  Sentiments  of 
Ph^ilofophers  on  the  Sabjedl  of  Ends,  here  treated. 

Note  XLVIL  p.  208. — ^Yet  it  in  no  man- 
ner, TAKES  AWAY  THE  DIFFERENCE  AND  DI- 
STINCTION OF  OTHER  THINGS. j  Cum  enim  'vir-^ 
tutts  hoc  propriu7n  Jit,  earum  return  qu<s  fecundum 
naturam  Jtnf,  habere  dele6ium  ;  qui  omnia  Jic  exisquo' 
vemnt.  ut  in  utramque  partem  ita  paria  redderent,  uii 
ndlh  feleSlicne  uterentur,  virtiitem  ipfam  fujiulerunt. 
Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  3.  c.  4.  p.  207. 

Qu  I D  autem  apertius,  quam,  fi  fekctio  nulla  fit  ah 
//;  rebus,  qii'S  contra  naturam  Jint,  earum  reriim  q'ta 
Jint  fecundum.  naturam^  tollatur  omnis  ea,   quts  qucsra- 

tur 
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iur   laudeturque  prudentia?    Cic.   de  Fin.  1.  3.  c  9. 
p.  227.  ,    ^ 

Deinceps  expHcatur  differentia  rerum  :  quam  ft  nsfi. 
uUam  ejje  dicere?nus,  conf under etur  omnis  vita,  ut  ab 
AriJlo-rie\  nee  ullum  fapientits  munus  aut  opus  invenire- 
tur^  cum  inter  eas  res^  qua  ad  vitam  degendatn  per  tine- 
rent,  nihil  ojnni?}o  interejfet  ;  neque  iiUum  delet?ium  haberi 
Dporteret.  Itaque  cum  eJJ'et  fatis  conjiituium,  id  folum  effe 
honum  quodeJJ'et  honejium,  &  id  maluin  folum  qiiodturpe\ 
turn  inter  bac  l^  illa^  qms  nihil  valerent  ad  beate  mife- 
reve  vhvendum,  a  liquid  tamen,  quo  differrent,  eJJe  volue- 
runtf  vt  ejjdnt  eorum  alia  isjiimahiliai  alia  contio^  alia 
neutrum.     Ibid.  1.  3.  c.  15.  p.  246. 

Cj^TERA  ax-item.)  eifi  nee  bona  nee  mala  ejjent,  ia- 
znen  alia  fecundum  natura,m  dicehat^  alia  natura  eJJe 
coniraria  :  lis  ipjls  alia  interjeS^a  ^'  media  numerabat. 
Acad.  1.  I.  c.  II.  p.  46.     SeeDi?!.  p.  187. 

Note   XLVIII.   p.   208.      It    suppresses  no 

SOCIAL     AND    NATURAL    AfFECTICNS,    I'j'r.]       As 

much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  Sroic  Apathy, 
or  Infenftbility  with  refbeEl  to  pajfon,  -it  may  not 
be  improper  to  inquire,  what  were  their  real  Senti- 
ments on  this  Subjefb. 

n«Oi@^,  which  we  ufually  render  a  Vajjion^  is  al-, 
ways  rendered  by  Cicero^  when  fpeaking  as  a  8toic^ 
Periurbaiio,  a  Perturbation.  As  fuch  therefoie  in  the 
firil  place  we  fay  it  ought  always  to  be  treated. 

The  Definition  of  the  Term  ■sra'Oit^,    as  given 

by  thefe  PhilofopherSj  was  o^i^'-n  z3-Afov«/«frix,   tranf- 

lated  by  Cicero,   Jf/petiiiis  vehementior.       Tufc.  1.  4. 

c.   9.  p.,  273.     Now  this  Definition  may  be  more 

Y  3  eafily 
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eafily  explained,  if  we  firfl:  inquire,  what  they  meant 
by  op^if.  Op|(x,»)  they  defined  to  the  (po^a  ■^x^'^/iq' lirl 
TJ,  a  Tendency  or  Motion  of  the  Soul  toward  forneth'ing. 
Stob.  Eel.  Ethic,  p.  175.  A  sra'S©-'  therefore,  or 
Perturb :.tion^  mud  have  been,  according  to  their  De- 
finition,  a  Tendency  or  Motion  of  the  Soul,  whiih  was 
excejfve  and  beyond  Bounds.  StobtsuSy  from  whom 
this  Definition  is  taken,  in  commenting  upon  it  ob- 
ferves,  a  'hiyn  ws(pv)iv7x  iJiXiovx^^nvy  aAA  h^n  £« 
'crAEOvaa'jOiw  iixix,'  s  T/izp  ^vvx^a^  jj,oiKXou  S  hcpy-Sicc-— 
that  Zgf/o  (its  Author)  does  not  call  a  Hx^i^  fome- 
thing  capable  by  Nature  to  pafs  into  Excefsy  but  Jome- 
thing  aSiually  in  Excefs  already^  as  having  its  Effence^ 
not  in  mere  Capacity)  but  in  Adiuality.  Eel.  Eth.  p.  159. 

There  is  another  Definition  of  the  fame  Term, 

which  makes  it  to  be  %  kKoy^  -aoiX  zD-*pa  (|?ua:>v  ^'o'//.<i 
Kivns-ii;',  a /klotion  of  the  Soul,  irrational  and  cor.trary  to 
Nature.  D.  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  110.  Jndronicus  Rhodius 
adds,  to  this -latter  Definition,  the  Words,  (?»'  yTrc- 
A^i'vfju  xasia  Yi  dyoc^i:,  from  the  Opinion  of  fomcthing 
Good  or  Evil  Ils^i  DaQ.  p.  523.  So  that  its  whole 
Ideas  is  as  follows.  A  Perturbation.,  or  Sio'ic  Pajfior?^ 
is  a  Motion  of  the  Soul,  irrational  and  contrary  to 
Nature,  arifing  from  the.  Opinion  of  fomething  Good 
or  Evil.  ,Thefe  laft  Words,  founding  the  Ud^^ 
or  Perturbation  cm  Opinion,  correfpond  to  what  Cicero 
fays,  where  he  gives  it  as  the  Sentiment  of  the 
Stoic  Philofophers,  omnes  perturbatisnes  judicio  fieri  l£ 
opinione,  Tufc.  1.  4.  c.  7.  p.  276.  Laertius  informs 
us,  that  they  even  made  the  Perturhations  themfelves  to 
be  fudgmenti*  AoxsT  ^\  OL\}\oii;  rot.  •sra'S?)  xata-ng  sTvaj. 
Laeri.  1.  7.  f.  1 1  ] .  He  fubjoins  an  Inftance  to  illuf- 
trate.     Ht£  ^ap  (pihgifyv^tcn  CvoM^U  Ifi  ts  to  a<>- 
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y^^m  )caA&\  Ji/at.  For  thus  {fays  he)  the  Love  of 
Money  is  the  Judgment  or  Opinion^  thai  Money  is  a 
thing  good  and  excellent.  Plutarch  records  the  Tame 
Sentiment  of  theirs,  in  a  fuller  and  more  aoiple 
manner.     IlaO©^ — Xoy^  tn-onn^of  )tat  aVcAas-©^,  ek 

■SJpoo-AaSJi/.  y^  Perturbation  is  a  villous  and-  intern' 
perate  Reofcning,  zvhich  ajjumes  Vehemence  and  Strength 
from  bad  and  erroneous  Judgment.  Mor.  p.  44^*  ^* 
To  thefe  Teftimonies  may  be  added  that  oiThemiJiius. 
-— x^  ov  KstYMq  oi  a,jro  ZrivJvo;^  ra  -EraO})  Txg  aiSpcoTTi- 
^7)?  4'^/C''^  '''^  Ao'^/Si  ^i:i5'po(poe.<;  iivon  TjOfptt/OJ,  Jcat- 
Aoj/'Sj  xpiVfi?  riiJ.xpTviy,y,vag,  Themift'.  Parapli.  in  Ari- 
llot.  de  Anima,  L.  3.  p.  90.  b.  Edit.  Aldin^^ 

The  Subftance  of  what  is  faid  above,  feems  to 
amount  to  this;  that  IlaO^^,  in  a  Stoic  Senfe,  implied 
a  Perturbation^  and  not  a  Paflov^  and  that  fuch  Per-' 
iurbation  meant  an  irrational  and  vioUnt  Aloiion  of 
the  Soul.,  founded  on  Opinion  or  Judgment^  which  was 
erroneous  and  faulty. 

Now  from  hence  it  follows,  that  the  MaN  of 
PERFECT  Character  (according  to  their  Hypo- 
thefts)  mnft  of  neceflity  be  aVa;9r'f,  Apathetic, 
OR  VOID  OF  Perturbation.  For  fuch  a  Cha- 
raSier^  as  has  been  fliewn,  implies  perfeSi  P^eci'iiude 
of  ConduSi.  But  perfect  Rectitude  of  CondusSl  im- 
plies perfeSi  Rectitude  of  Judgment-^  and  (uch  ReCci- 
tude  of  Judgment  excludes  all  Error  and  wrong  "Judg- 
ment :  But  if  Error  and  wrong  Judgment,  then  Pertur- 
bation of  confequence,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  de- 
rived from,  thence  alone. 

That  this  wag 'the  Senfe,  in  v/hich  they  under-^ 

ftood  Apathy,  v/e  have  their  oivn  Authority,  as 

Y  4  given 
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given   us  by  Laertius.     ^o:<j\  6i    y^   uttx^v    thai  tg\ 

tro(poVf    ^i»  70     ixi/ifj.ir]oolov  ihoci.       Laert.  1.  7.  p.  1 17. 

'     They  fay  the   v,':fe  A'lan  is  apathBticy  by  being  Juperior 

to  Error by  being  Juperior  to  Error,  if  they  may 

be  credited  themfelves  ;  npt,  as  for  the  moft  part 
we  abfurdly  imagine,  by  being  juperior  to  all  S^nfey 
and  Feelings  and  JffeSlion.  The  Sentence  immcr 
diately  following  the  foregoing,  looks  as  if  thefe 
Fhilofophersy'  had  forefeen,  how  likely  they  were 
to  be  mifunderftood.       Elvxi  ^i  k^  aX'Aov  otTrx^n  rov 

cpauAou,  iii  icrui  /^iyo^iyov  tw  o-kawijCi  )c«»  ocraiTrlo) 

There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  ApathJid  Man^  who  is 
bad 'y  vjhg  is  the  fame  in  Chara£iery  as  the  hard  and 
injlexlhle.     To  the  fame  Purpofe  Epipieius,     'Ou  ^^r 

Ttomx,  rag  (p'^^criiiag  yc^^iTri^iTnq^  00;  £U(r£b''i,  co;  uicVy  cug 
Cc,^iK(p0Vy  J?  wcili^ocy    ccg  ts-oXitYiU.       For    I    AM   NOT 

TO  BE  Apatfietjc,  LIKE  aStatu£,  but  I  am 
withal  to  obferve  Relaiio?is,  hoib  the  vati.{ral  and 
advsiitiuous  ;  as  the  Adan  of  Rdgiotiy  as  the  SoUy  as 
the  Brother^  as  the  Father y  as  the  Citizen.  Arr.  Epi£l, 
1.  3.  c.  2.  p.  35^.. 

Immediatkly  before  this,  he  tells  us  in  the 
fame  Chapter,  U.-l^Qr'  y^^  uAXi^g  a  yivilony  'n  fxr, 
cPi^Vjoq  dTfolvyy^oiVda-YiCy  ri  £K.;cAi(rjct;f  wiciTfiTrlscrngy, 
that  a  Perturbation  in  no  other  xvny  ever  ar'ifesy  but 
either  when  a  Dcfire  is  fruftratedy  ,or  an  Averfon 
falls  into  thai  ^vhiLh  it  zvo-tld  uVGid.  W  here  it  is  ob- 
■fervable,  that  he  does  net  make  either  Dejire  or 
Ave^fioriy  n.x&'/i-,  or  Fenurbations^  but  only  the  Caufe 
of  Periv.rbations,  when  erroneoully  condutied. 

Agreeably   to  this,   in  the  fecord    Chapter  of 
the  Enchitidiony  we  meet  with  Precepts  about  the 

Ccn- 
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Cond upland  Managementof  thefe  twoy:^/?zc?z(— 
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Not  a  word  is  faid  about  ioppine  ofFeaijer;  on  the 
contrary,  Averfton  we  are  directed  how  to  employ 
immediately,  and  Dffi'-e.  we  are  only  ordered  to  fuf- 
pend  tor  the  preCent,  becaufe  we  want  a  proper  Sub- 
ject of  fit  Excellence  to  excite  it. 

To  this  may  be  added,  what  the  fame  Philofo- 
pher  fpeaks,  in  his  own  Perfon,  coucerning  himfelf. 
Arr,  Eptti.    1.    I.   c.    2  1.      '£j/w  ,w.£f  aWajuai,    oa>  c^i- 

yojf/.pci  Xj  iKKXivoo  xajci  (p'o(Tiv /,  for  my  part,  am 

jatisfied  and  contented-,  if  I  can  desire  and  AVOIO 
agreeahiy  to  Nature.  Me  did  not  remain  it  feems 
diffatisfied,  tjJl  be  had  eraduLited  thefe  Jjfeilions ; 
but  he  was  liitisfied  in  reducing  them  to  their  natural 
IJfe,  ,         ' 

In  Laertius  we  read  recorded  for  a  Stole  Senti- 
ment, that  as  the  iJitious  iVIan  had  his  -usak-A.  or  Fer- 
inrbations ;  fo  pppofed  to  thefe,  had  the  Firtuous  his 
£u7raOaat,  his  Eupathies  or  Wdl  feelings,-  tranflated 
by  Cicero  Conjianiics,  The  I'oree  chief  of  thefe  were 
BaAioo-ifj  Will,  defined  c^a^jj  £uAoj-©^%  rational 
P^/-^;  '£uAa^£{a,  Caution,  denned  "KhxAjo-j? 
%\)Xoy^\  rational  Averfion%  and  Xa^a,  Joy,  defined 
iTrxfxn;  suAo}'©^,  rational  Exultation,  1  o  thefe  three 
principal  Eupathiei  belonged  m-injfubordinate  Species  • 
iuch  as  'imoitx.^  dyaTrnTig,  aiSix;,  Ti^-^n;^  iv(pnoff-t^vri, 
IvQufAiiXy-^c.  See  Z^^r/.  1,  7.  f.  115,  116.  Andron, 
Rhod.  -SJE^]  zTixQccy.      Cic.  ^ufc.  1.  4.  c.  6. 

Cicero  makes  C^^o,  under  the  CharaQer  of  a  Sioic^ 
and  in  explaining  their  Syflem,  ufe  the  following 
expreffions.  Pertinere  autem  ad  rem  arbitjantur^  in- 
tsUigi  natura  fieri ^  ut  liber i  a  parentibus   arnaitur ;  a 

quo 
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quo  initio  frofeSiam  communem  humara  generis  focie- 
tatem  perjequuntur,  De  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  19.  The  fame 
Sentiment   of   the   Stoics  is    recorded  by    Laertins. 

^01.(71    ^\  (o»   2TWi)t6t)  K)   Tr)u   uTpoV  Toi  riKVX    (piMfOjiyiOiV 

(pvcn>ti^v  ili/xi  olvloTi They  fay  Parental  JffeSilon  is 

natural  to  them.  1.  7.  f.  120. 

Again,  foon  after,  in  the  fame  Treatife  de  Fini- 
lus.  ^uodque  nemo  in  fumma  folitudine  vitam  agere 
velit,  ne  cum  injinita  quidem  voluptatum  abundantia ; 
facile  intelUgltury  nos  ad  conjunnlonem  congregatimem- 
que  hominum^  ^  ad  naturalem  comrnumtatem  eJJ'e  natos. 
So  Laertius.    AKXqI  ^\v  isJ''  iv  i^vuta.  (Jpa<Ti)  j3»c«>i'f1ai 

IThe  virtuous  Man  (fay  they,  the  Stoics)  will  never 
be  for  living  in  Solitude;  for  he  is  by  Nature  facial,  and 
formed  for  Adiouy  1.  7.  f.  123. 

Again,  CzV^r^,in  the  above-cited  Treatife.  Cum 
autem  ad  tuendos  confervandofque  homines  hominem 
natum  ejfe  videamus ;  confentaneum  ejl  huic  natura^ 
ut  fapicns  velit  gerere^  &  adminiflrare  rempublicam  ; 
atque  ut  e  nalura  vivat,  uxorem  adjungere,  &  velle  ex 
ea  liber  OS. ~     Ne  amores   quidem  fanSlos  a  fapiente  alienos 

effe  arbiirantur -XJt   vero  confervetur   omnis  homini 

erga  hominem  focietas,  conjunSlio,  caritas ;  is'  emolumenta 

iff  detrimenta co?n7nunia  effe  voluerunt.     De  Fin.  1. 

"       3'  c.  20,  21. 

In   Epi^eius  the   leading  Duties^    or  moral  Officer 
''      of  Man ^  are  enumerated  as  follows.     lJoAjT£u?(r6iKj, 
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^irm  Si7  xo-ojEu;,  cJf  tcrf(ptJ}tajw,£V.  Jrr.  EpiSi.  1.  3.C.  7. 
p  386.  The  fame  Sentiments  may  be  found  repeated 
both  in  Stobaus  and  Laertius. 

I  si-iALL  only  add  one  more  Sentiment  of  thefc 
Philofophers,  and  that  is  concerning  Fr'undjhip.     Ki- 

T/jt'j)'  yjjy  Z/*^?  Friend/hip  exijis  among  the  Virtuous  only, 
Laert.  1.  7.  f.  124. 

The  Sum  of  thefe  ^iotaitom  appears  to  be  this  ; 
that  the  Stoics,  in  the  CharaSier  of  their  virtuous 
Mdk^  included  rational  Dejire^  Averfion^  and  Exul- 
tation', included  Love  zrid  parental  J^e^ion  ;  Friend- 
Jhipj  and  a  general  Charity  or  Benevolence  to  all  Ma7i- 
kirid;  that  they  confidered  it  as  a  Duty,  arifing  from 
our  very  Natures  not  to  negleft  the  Welfare  of  pub- 
lic Sodsty,  but  to  be  ever  ready,  according  to  our 
Rank,  to  a£l  either  the  Magifrate  or  the  private 
Citizen;  that  their  Apathy  was  no  more  than  a 
Freedom  from  Pe-^turbaticn,  from  irrational  and  ex~ 
ceffvvc  Agitoti.m  if  the  Soul ;  and  confequently  that 
ihefirange  Apathy^  commonly  laid  to  their  Charge, 
and  in  the  demolifhing  of  which  there  have-been  fo 
many  Triumphs,  was  an  imaginary  y^^^jf/:'j,  for  which 
they  were  no  way  accountable. 

Note  XLIX,  p.  2.09,     It  rejects  no  Gajn, 

KOT  INCONSISTENT  V/ITH  JuSTTCE  ~\       The  StoH^ 

were  fo  far  from  rejecting  Wealth,  when  acquired 
fairly,  that  they  allowed  their  perfefi  Jl4an,  for  the 
fake  of  enriching  himfelf,  to  frequent  the  Courts  of 
Kings,  and  teach  Philofophy  for  a  Stipend.     Thus 

Plutarch  from  a  Treatife  of  Chryfippus T&v  ^\v 

-  <ro(poy 
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x«t  sro^ptftuVftv  £7r'  a'pyuotM — -y^ijr.  p.  1047.  F. 

So  likewlfe  the  Stoic  Hecato^  In .  his  Treatife  of 
Offices f  as  quoted  by  Cicero^  Sapientu  cjje,  nihil  con- 
tra niorei^  leges,  injiituta  facientem,  habtve  rationem  rci 
familiaris.  Neque  ejjim  folum  nobis  divites  ejje  volumus, 
fed  liberis,  propinquis^  amicis,  maxinieque  reipublica* 
Singuloriim  enirn  facultates  ^  copia^  dtvitics  junt  civi- 
.  tatis.     De  OfEc.  1.  3,  c.  15. 

'  Note  L.  p.  206 — ■ — Univp.rsally  as  far  as 
Virtue  neither  forbids  nor  dissuadesi^  it 
endeavours  to  render  life,  even  in  the 
most  vulgar  acceptation,  as  ciiearful, 
JOYOUS,  AND  EASY  AS  POSSIBLE.]  Etenim  quod 
fummmn  honum  a  Stoicis  diciiur^  Convefiienter  natura 
vivere,  id  habet  banc  (ut  opinor)  fenientiam^  Cum  vir- 
tute  congruere  femper :  cgetera  autem^  quse  fecundura 
naturam  elTent,  ita  legere,  fi  ea  virtuti  non  repugna- 
rent.     Cic.  de  Qffi..  I.  3.  c  3. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  fpeaking  of  the 
Stoic  Do£lrine  concerning  the  external  Convaiienciesy 
and  common  Utilities  of  Life,  delivers  their  Senti- 
ment in  the  follov.^ing  Words ccKXa  axi  ^i^oi  xii- 

u,£v:j}V  o<,oi\y\<;  n  cruu  tutoi?  koh  cx-piln?  [/.ovyig^  iJi.r,di7rol  av 
Tcv  (ToOov  T'AV  Kc^upi(Tfj.ivriV  £Ae(r9ai,  h  nn  au/w  ^vvsijov 
TW  [j-iloo  Twu  aAAw!/  XccQuv.  Suppofmg  there  lay  Vir~ 
tue  on  the  one  fiie^  attended ^  with  thefe  Externa' s,  and 
Virtue  on  the  .  other  Jide,  alone  by  herfelfy  the  wife 
Ji/fan  would  never  choofe  that  Virtue^  which  was  defiituie 
andftngkj  if  it  was  in  his  Power  to  obtain  that  other^ 

which 
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which  was  accompanied  with  thefe  Advantages.  TLbpX  v]^uv. 

Note  LT.  p.  209. 'Nay,  could  it  mend 

THE  Condition  of  F.xisTENCi: by   adding 

TO    THE     AMPLEST    POSSESSIONS    THE    POOREST, 

MEANEST  Utensil,  it  would  in   no  degree 

CONTEMN,'  i^c.'] ii   ad  iilam  v'ltam^  ques  cum  vir- 

t'ute   cleg(it!tr^  ampulla  aut  Jlrigilis  acccdat^  fumpturum 

fapientem  earn  vitam  potius,  cui  hcec  adjitla  fmt. De 

Fin.  1.  4.  c.  12.  p.  300. 

Note  LII.  p.  210. — Could  it  indeed  choose 
ITS  own  Life,  it  would   be  always   that, 

WHERE    MOST     SOCIAL    AFFECTIONS   MIGHT    SE 

EXERTED,  £9'^.]  heyji'jtis  mcgis  eji Jccuyidum  naturam, 
pro  omnibus  genii'ous  (Ji  fieri  pojjit)  copfervandis  aitt  ju~ 
vandis  maximos  laoores  molejiiafque  fujcipcrcy  tm:ta?z- 
tem  Herculem  i'llum.^  quern  komirrum  fa/na^  bewficioruni 
7nemor^  in  cndiio  cceiejiium  conlocav  t,  quam  vivcre  in 
fiiitudine,  non  modo  fine  ul.is'  Tnohjiiis,  f.d  etiam  in 
j.naximis  volupiatihus,  abundantem  omnibus  copiis  ;  ut 
excdlas  etiam  pulchritudine  v5°  viribus.  ^uoci-ca  orti?no 
quifque  If)  fplendidijjimo  ingcnio  longs  iliam  'vitani  hide 
anteponii.     Cic  de  Offic.  1.  3.  c.  5. 

Note    LIII.    p.    ibid. — It    teaches    us 

TO  CONSIDER  LiFE,  AS  ONE  OP.  EAT  IM- 
PORTANT Drama,  where,  i^c^  Thus 
Arijlo  the  Chian — ■ Etvaj   yxp  'of.1.010]/   tw    cb'j^kOuj 

uVoXpi/ll    TOV     (T0(pCV'      eg    clvls    Qs^a-tTH     uMi.     'AyCifxilJl.l/O' 

v^  ZTpocrxTrov    a'vaAa'bW,    lY-xripov    hTrov^^'nilai    -is-picrn- 
xoww?.      The  wife   Alan  is  liAe   the  gaod   t^Mor  5   who 
whether  he  ajfume  the  CharaP.sr  ^/Therfites  cr  Aga- 
memnon, 
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memnon,  a^s  either  of  the  two  Parti  with  a  becoming 
Propriety.     D.  Laert.  i.  y.f.  i6o. 

This  Comparifon  of  Life  to  a  Drama  or  Stages 
playj  feems  to  have  been  a  Comparifon  much  ap- 
-  proved  by  Authors  of  Antiquity.  See  Epifi.  Ench'i- 
rid.  c.  17.  and  the  Notes  of  the  late  learned  Editor 
M.  Upton.  See  alfo  M.  Anton.  1.  12.  f.  36.  and  the 
Notes  ofGataker.  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  512.  T.  i,  Ed.  Serr. 

Note  LIV.  p.  211. — -It  accepts  all  th:^ 
Joys  derived  from  their  Success,  ^r.     It 

FIXES    NOT,   like    THE    MANY,    ITS   HappINESS: 

ON  Success  alone,  i^c.']  One  of  the  wifefl  Rules 
that  ever  was,  wiih  refpeSl  to  the  Enjoyment  of  External 
good  Fortune  J  is  that  AzYxwtxz^  \i^  Epidetm  \  to  enjoy 
itj  ug  J't'^olai,  x,  ip  ocrov  ^i^olat,  in  fuch  manner  as 
it  is  give^y  and  for  fuch  Time  as  it  is  given^  remem- 
bring  that  neither  of  thefe  Conditions  we  have  the 
Power  to  corrimand.  See  Jrr.  EpiSii  I.  4.  c.  i.  p.  556. 
See  alfo  p.  573.  of  the  fame. 

Note  LV.  ibid.    On  the  contrary,  when' 

THIS  HAPPENS,  IT  IS  THEN  IT  RETIRES  INTO 
ITSELF,    AND  REFLECTING    ON    WHAT    IS     FAIR, 

WHAT  IS  LAUDABLE,  l^c.~\    See  before,  p.  322; 

Note  LVI.  p.  212.  All  Men  pursue  Good, 
&e.]  This  is  a  Principle  adopted  by  all  the  StoicS) 
and  hiculcated  thro'  every  part  of  the  Diflertations 
of  Epi^stus.  Take  an  example  or  two  out  of  many;  , 
^XiCfig  ^' «UT*i  sTOciilog,  to  ^it/Oinv  to  aj/a6ov,  (psuj/Jju  to 
Koinov — ^— ra  ycc^  ayot.^"^  (rufj/fiiff £^oy  iSiv.      It  is  the 

Nature 
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Nature  of  every  oneto  purfue  Good,  and  fly  Evil- 


for  nothing  is  more  intimately  allied  to  vi  than  Goon. 
Arr.  Epi£l.  1.  4.  c.  5.  p.  606.     Again,  /.  2.  c.  22. 

p.    313.        riaV     "ZuOV     ihvi      BTW?    UKiKjOlXl,     W?      TW     l^lop 

a-vfji.(pipovli.  ^0  nothing  is  every  At^lMA'Lfo  intimately 
allied^  at  to  its  own  peculiar  Welfare,  and  In- 
terest. 

So  Cicero.  Omffes  enim  expetimus  UTIlitatem, 
ad  eamque  rapimur^  nee  facer e  aliter  ullo  tnodo  pojfumus, 
De  Offic.  1.  3,  c.  28.  Piaton.  Gorg.  p.  468.  T.  i. 
Edit.  Serr.  ibid.  p.  499.  E. 

Note  LVIL  p.  213. All  derived  from 

Externals  must  fluctuate,  as  they  fluc- 
tuate.]    See  before, />.  126,  130,  133. 

Note  LVIII.  Ibid. When  we  place  the 

Sovereign  Good  IN   Mind. ]     D.'emon    or 

Genius  means  every  Man's  particular  Mind,  and 

Reasoning  Faculty.     Aai^xm kroi;  Si  l^-iv  0 

iKurd  v^g.Kxi  Xoyf^.  M.  Anton.  1.  5.  p.  27.  Ge- 
niu?n  effe  umitjcujifqueanimum  rationaiem;  &  idco  e£e 
Jirigulos fmgulorum — -Varro  in  Fragra.  It  is  from  this 
Interpretation  of  Genius^  that  the  Word,  which  in 
Greek  exprefles  Happiness,  is  elegantly  etymolo- 
eized  to  mean  A  Goodness  of  Genius  or  Mind, 
'Ev^xiixoViOt.  If  I  Sxii^cjv  aya^Qi;.  M.  Anion.  \.  7.  f,  17. 
See  Gataker  on  the  Place.  The  Sentiment  came 
originally  from  the  old  y^cademics.  See  before,  page 
321. 

Note  LIX.  p.  214.—- -Behold  the  true 

AND    PERFECT    MaN:    THAT    OrNAMENT,    fffc  ] 

^uam  gravis  vero,  quam  magnifca^  quam  conflans  con- 
"^  4  fidtur 
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fic'itur  perfona  fapientis  f  ^i,  cum  ratio  docuerit^  quod 
hmejlum  ejfet^  id  ejje  folum  bonum^  femper  fit  necejfe 
eji  heatus,  vereque  omnia  ijia  nomina  pojfideaty  qua 
inrideri  ab  imperiiis  folent.  ReStius  enim  uppeUabitur 
rexy  quam  Tafquinius,  qui  nee  Je  nee  Juos  regere  po- 
tuit :  reSitus  magijier  popuii^  i^e.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  3. 
C.  22.  p.  269.  Ergo  hicy  quifqui)  eJi,  qui  moderation? 
y  conjlaniia  quietus  ammo  eji^  Jibique  ipfe  placatus ; 
iit  nee  tahejcat  molejiiis,  nee  fratigQtur  ttmore,  nee  fi~ 
tienier  quid  expetens  ardeat  defiderio^  nee  alacritate  futili 
gejiiens  deliquefcat ;  is  eJi  fapiens^  quern  qucerimus,  is  ejl 
beatus :  cui  nihil  humanarum  rerum  aut  intolerabile  ad  de- 
mittendum  animumy  aut  nimis  latabile  ad  ecferendum  vi- 
deri  poteji.  ^id  enim  videctur  ei  magnum j  ^c.  Tufc* 
Difp.  1.4.  c.  I'],  p.  298. 

NoTELX.  p.  215.-— -^WoULD  NOT  YOUR  SYS- 
TEM IN  SUCH  A  Case  a  little  border  upon 
THE  Chimerical?  i^c.'}  Chryfippus  feems  to 
have  been  fenfible  of  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
PaiTage  of  his,  preferved  in  Plutarch,  Aio  ko,]  Sta 
rviv  VTTS^QoXnv  thts  y^eyi^ag  -^  ta  K«AAsf,  ■srKci<ypi.a.(;:t 
^OHH^iv  ctf^oios.  Asj/fiv,  «,  H  Kara,  rev  avOpcoTrcy  xat 
riiiv  dv^^uiTtivnv  (pviTiv.  For  this  reafon^  thro'  the  excef- 
five  Greatnefis  and  Beauty  of  what  we  ajfiert^  we  ap- 
pear to  fay  things  whkh  look  like  FiSfions,  and  not  fuch 
as  arefuitable  to  Man  and  human  Nature.  Moro 
1041.  F. 

Note  LXI.  p.  216.- — — In  antient  Days^ 
■WHEN  Greece,  ^^.]  See  Cic.  de  Invent.  \.  2.  c  i. 
See  alfo  Maximus  TyriuSy  Dijf.  23.  p.  277^  of  th6 
late  Quarto  Edition  ,  zrA  Xenoph.  Memor.  1.  3.  c.  10* 

Note 
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Note  LXII.  p.  219. No  where   in   any 

PARTICULAR  NaTURE  IS  THE  PERFECT  CHA- 
RACTER TO  BE  SEEN  iNTiRE.]  The  Stoics  tliem- 
felves  acknowledged,  as  we  learn  from  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria^  that  their  o  (ro!p&\,  or  perfect  Man,  was 
difficult  to  he  found  togn  execs  ding  great  degree  \  J*u(7£u- 
f£T^ -srauu  •■(poJ'^a.  Strom,  p.  438.  Sextus  Empl- 
rlcus  gives  it  as  their  Opinion,  that  they  had  never  as 
yet  found  hlm^  ("■9Cf*  "^^  ^^^  auiv^im  ou/©^  )£aT  a'Jlaj 
*Tir  (Toips.      Adv.  Phyf.  p.  582.  Edit.  Lipfienf. 

What  Sextus  fays,  feems  to  be  confirmed  by 
Clceroj  who,  fpeaking  in  his  Offices  the  Language  of 
a  Stoic,  has  the  following  Expreffions-  Nee  vero^ 
cum  duo  Decii,  aut  duo  Scipiones,  fortes  virl  commemo- 
rantur,  aut  cum  Fabrlclus  Arlftidefue  jufil  nomlnantur  ; 
qut  ab  nils  for  titudlnis,  aut  ab  his  jufiltlcs,  tanquam  d 
Sapientibus,  petliur  exemplum.  Nemo  enlm  horum 
SIC  Sapiens  £/?,  ut  Sapientem  volumns  Intelligi. 
Nee  ii,  quifaplenteshabltifunt,  ^  nomlnati,  M.  Cato 
fs*  C  Lcslius,  fapientes  fuerunt ;  ne  ilU  quidem  feptem  : 
fed  ex  mediorum  offlclorum  fnquentla  fimtlltudinem 
quandam  gerebant,  fpeciemque  faplenium.  De  Offic. 
1.  3.  c.  4.  Again,  in  his  Lislius,  fpeaking  of  the 
fame  confiimmate  Wifdom,  he  calls  it,  ■  Sapientia  qiiam 
adhuc  mortalis  nemo  efi  confecutus. 

So  too  ^intiUan.  ^od  fi  defult  his  vlris  fumma 
virtus,  fie  quisrentibus,  an  oratores  fuerint,  refpondebo^ 
quo  modo  Stoici,  fi  interrogentur,  an  Sapiens,  Xeno^ 
an  Cleanthes,  an  Chryffppus,  refpondeant ;  magnos  qui- 
dem  illos  ac  venerablles  j  mn  tamen  Id,  quod  naiura  ho- 
Z  minis 
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■  minis  fummam  hahety  confecutos.  Inft.  Orat.  1.  12.  C.  I. 
p.  721,  722.  Edit.  Caper. 

So  likewife  Seneca:  Sds,  quern  nunc  bonum  v'lrum 
d'tcam  f  Hujus  fecund?e  noi^.  Nam  ille  alter  for- 
tajje^  tanquam  phcenixi  Jemel  anno  quingenteftmo  nafci- 
tur*     Epift.  42. 

NoTeLXIII   p,  219 -— T  MIGHT  INFORM  YOU 

OF    THE    NATURAL  Prf.-EMIN  ENCE,    AND    HIGH 

Rank  of  specific  Ideas.]  See  Cicero  in  his 
Orator^  near  the  Beginningj.  Sedegojicjiaiuo^  nihil 
ejfe  in  uUo  genere  tarn  puUhrum,  quo  non,  i^c.  t5c.  See 
alfo  the  Verfes  of  Boethius  before  cited,  A'o/^  XVII. 
p.  295. 

•  Note  LXIV.  p.  220,  221. — An  Exemplar  of 
Imitation,     which    tho'    none    we    think 

'  can    equal  ;    YET    ALL     AT     LEAST     MAY    FOL- 
LOW'  ^an  Exemplar,  &c.'\  Seneca  gives  it  as  a 

general  Confeffion  of  the  greateji  Philofophers,  that 
the  Do61;rine  they  taught,  "was  not  quemadmodum  ipft 
w'-yiJ/vw/jy^^  quemadmodum  vivendum  effet.  Devita 
beata^  c.  18. 

There  appears  indeed  to  be  one  common 
Reasoning  with  refpedl  to  all  Models,  Exem- 
plars, Standards,  Correctors,  whatever  we 
call  them,  and  whatever  the  SubjeSiSy  which  they 
are  deftined  to  adjufl.  According  to  this  Reafoning, 
if  a  Standard  be  lefs  perfe6t  than  the  Subje£l;  to  be 
adjufted,  fuch  Adjufting  (if  it  may  be  fo  called)  be- 
comes a  Detriment.     If  it  be  but  equally,  perfed,  then 

is 
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is  the  Adjufling  fuberfluous.  It  remain.':,  therefore 
that  it  muft  be  more  perfcci^  and  that  to  any  Tran- 
fcendmce^  any  Accuracy  conceivable.  For  fuppofe  a 
Standard  as  highly  accurate^  as  can  be  imagined.  If 
the  Subjecls  to  be  adjuftcd  have  a  Nature  fuiiable^ 
then  vsrill  they  arrive,  by  fuch  Standard,  to  a  degree  of 
Perfe^lioriy  which  thro'  a  Standard  Leji  accurate  they 
could  never  poflibly  attain.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
Subjecls  be  not  fo  far  capable,  the  Accuracy  of  the 
Standard  will  never  be  a  hindrance,  why  they  (hould 
not  become  as  perfeSI,  as  their  Nature  will  admit. 

It  feems  to  have  been  from  fome  fentiments  of 
this  kind,  that  the  StoiLS  adorned  their  o  irolpo?,  or 
perfeSl  CkaraSier,  with  Aw ibuxe^  Jo  far  fuperior  to 
ordinary  Humanity.     'Ejcfn;©^  oAbi©^,  ixiivf^  dir^oi- 

he  was  fortunate  5  Uwas  he  was  above  want  j  'twas  he 
Was  fef-fufficient^  and  happy^  and  perfetl.  Plutarch. 
Mor.  1068.  B.     See  Note  LXII. 

Some  Philofophers  have  gone  fo  far,  as  not  to  refi: 
fatisfied  with  the  moft  perfeSi  Idea  of  Humanity,  h\xt 
to  fubftitute  for  our  Exe^nplar,  even  the  fupreme 
Being,  GoDHiMSELF.  Th us Pl A T o , in  h is Thecetetus^ 
makes  the  great  Obje£l  of  our  endeavoursj  to  be 
ojM.o»w(rj?  Tu  S'fw  v.dt}.a.  no  Juvalo'v,  the  becoming  like  to- 
God,  as  far  as  in  our  power.  He  immediately  ex- 
plains, what  this  refemblance  is.  'OfAOioca-n;  SI,  J*/- 
xoiiov  K}  o(Tiov  fAiloc.  (ppovn(r£co?  yiPts-^xi.  It  is  the  be-' 
coming  ju/i  and  holy,  along  with  Wifdom  or  Prudence. 
Plat.  torn.  I.  p.  176.  Edit.  Serrani.  See  this  Sentiment 
explained  by  y/w?//<j;2/Mj,  In  V.  Voces  Porph,-!^,  ^i  See 
alfo  AriJiotW^  Ethics^  L.  10.  C.  8.  p.  465; 

Z  2  The 
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The  Go/pel  appears  to  favour  the  fame  Mypothejls. 
Be  ye  therefore  perfeSf,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven  is  per  fed.     Matt.  v.  48.  ' 

What  has  been  above  faid,  will  be,  it  is  hoped, 
■a  fufficient  Apology  for  the  'Tranfcendence  of  the  Cha- 
racter defcribed  in  the  Dialogue. 

Note  LXV.  p.  221.  The  Proficiency  of 
Socrates  — WAS  sufficent  to  convince  us— 
THAT  some  Progress,  ^r.J  See  Diog,  Laert, 
1.  7.  C.  91.  p.  420.  TiV.^A^io\)  §1  TO  V7rai»iTr,v  ttvxi 
TJ)V  a^flnu— TO  <y£]/i(X^ai  iv  vx^oxoTr't^  rig  wipi  Xicy-^i^rnVf 
j^  AjoJ'eW'j    &c. 

Note  LXVI.  p.  Hid, — Nor  was  the  Prize, 

AS     USUAL,     reserved    ONLY     TO    THE     FIRST  J 
BUT    ALL,    WHO   RUN,    MIGHT    DEPEND    UPON  A 

Reward,  HAVING,  y^.]  Verum  ut  iranfeundi  fpts 
nonfitf  magna  tamen  ffl  dlgniias  fubfequendi.  Quin£l. 
Inft.  1.  12.  c.  1 1,  p.  760.  Exigo  itaque  a  me^  non  ut 
eptimis  parfimy  fed  ut  malls  melior.  Senec.  de  Vita 
beata,  c.  17.  'OuJ's  5/ap  M/Awv  i(rofji.oii,  t^  oy.u;  bk 
UfJ-eXu  T8  (7w^«7©J'  aVi  KpoTa-^,  >^  o[xug  in  di^sXc^ 
rrig  HlWfw?*  81^'  ocTrXug  aAAa  rivog  rrig  iTrifJ^tXtiag^  ^ix 
T'/jv  ot.TTo'yvicciv  Twy  axpwv,  oi(pi^ot,^i^ot,.  For  neither 
Jlmll  I  he  Milo,  and  yet  I  negled  not  my  Body ;  nor 
Croefus,  and' yet  I  negleSi  not  my  Efiate ;  nor  in  general 
do  we  defi'ft  from  the  proper  Care  of  any  things  thrt^ 
Defpair  of  arriving  Gt  that  which  is  fupreme,  '  Arr. 
Epi(a.  1.  I.  c.  2.  See  alfo  Horat,.  Epjfi.  i.  1.  i. 
f.  28,  ^c, 

NoTl 
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Note  LXVII.  p.  225.— — This  whole  Uni- 
verse  IS  ONE  City  OR  Commonwealth — ] 

c.  24.  p-  486.  This  wasa  iS/o/V Doftrine,  of  which 
EpiHetus  and  the  Emperor  Marcus  make  perpetual 
mention.     See  of  the  laft,  /.  12./  36. 

So  Cicero y  Unlverfus  hie  mundus  una  civitas  com- 
munis Deorum  atque  hominum  exiftumandus.  De  Legg. 
1.  I.  c,  7.  p.  29.  See  De  Fin,  I.  3.  c.  19.  De  Nat. 
Dear,  1.  2.  c.  62. 

Note  LXVIIT.  p.  227. Hence  the  Mind 

TRULY  wise,  quitting  THE  StUDY  OF  PAR- 
TICULARS, ^r.]  The  Piatonic^^  confidering  Sci- 
ence as  fomething  ofcertained,  definite^  and  Jleady^ 
Would  admit  nothing  to  be  its  OhjeSi^  which  was 
•uaguey  infinite,  and  pajjlve.  For  this  reafon  they 
excluded  z\\  Individuals,  or  Objects  of  Sense, 
and  (as  Ammonim  exprefles  it,)  raifed  chemfelves,  in 
their  Contemplations,  from  Beings  ■particular  to  Be- 
ings univerfaiy  and  which  as  fuch,  from  their  own 
Nature,  •wtxQ  eternal  zmi  definite.  The  whole  Paf- 
£age  is  worth  tranfcribing.  E'l^xixi  on  ij  (piXo(ro(pix^ 
y'vuxri?  ziT«p/wi/  TWf  oviicv  y)  oHlx  Ir'i'*  Ei^riTTKrotv  hv  ot 
(piXo<To(poi^  rivoi.  ccv  rpoTrov  yevoovlxi  twu  Ivluv  tTrifYifAO-^ 
vt;'    vt)  liruSvi    loopuv  to,  xala  jias^o?  ^fvrjra  >«J  (p^xflol 

OUlOif    £TJ    6i    X^     CX.TT£lfOi,    Y,    Oi     iTTifri^n    OiiaiaVlS  Kj   UTiTTE' 

ooccyAvuv  if]  •yvufj'i?  (to  yxf  yvug-ov  jSaAflas  vtto  rvi^ 
yvua-iug  ■sTS^iXa.y.QoiTisa^oci'  to  Si  a.'iTii^ov  dTn^iXmrlov) 
uvnyayov  laola?  octto  ruv  [xiontuv  stti  ret  JtatScAu, 
'^i^ioi  Qvlix,  Kxl  OTf7rf^«(r/A£y«.  'X2f  j/^'p  (pniriv  0  IlAaTwi*, 
Z    3  'EvTjfwfAn 
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'  Ji-a  mj    £1?   Ta   )ca9oA«    dvocSfof/.'ri;.      Ammoniui  in  his 
Preface  to  Porphyry  s  Ijagoge,  p.  14.  Edit.  8vo. 

Consonant  to  this,  we  learn  it  was  the  Advice 
of  Plato^  with  refpedV  to  the  Prcgrefs  of  our  Specu- 
lations and  Inquiricsy  when  we  proceed  Synthetically^ 
that  is  to  fay,  from  JirJI .Principles  downwards^  that 
we  fhould  defcend  from  thofe  higher  Genera^  which  in- 
'elude  many  fub ordinate  Species,  down  to  the  loweft  Rank 
cf  Species^  thofe  which  include  only  Individuals,  But 
here  it  was  his  Opinion,  that  our  Ii'quirics  Jhouldflop, 
and,  as  to  IndividuaU,  let  them  wholly  alone  j  becaufe 
of  ihefe  there  could  not' fofjlhly  be  any' Science.  A 10 
jw,£p^'oj  TW^  ii^tKMioiTuv  oiTTO    TOiiv   'yiViKCcl&r'ciou'  xxl'.ovlocg 

ZJOioiKsXivilo    0    liXaruv    "srauEfrSa* roc   31  uTrnpd 

(p'Atriv  lav,  jW'<5  61  yap  a,v  srJIf  yiVia^xt  thtuv  tTns'viJt.nv. 
Forphyr.  Ifagog.  c.  2. 

Such  was  the  Method  of  ^waVM/ Philofophy.  The 
Fafhion  at  prefeht  appears  to  he  fomewhat  ahered, 
and  the  Bufinefs  of  Philofophers  to  be  little  elfe,  than 
the  collecting  from  every  Qiiarter,  into  volurninous 
Records,  an  infinite  Number  oi  fenfble,  particular, 
and  uriconne^£dY^di?>,  the  chief  EfFe£l  of  which  is  to 
excite  our  Admiration.  So  that  if  that  well-known 
Saying  of  Antiquity  be  true,  it  was  Wonder  which  in- 
duced  Men  firji  io  philofophize,  we  may  fay  that  Phi- 
Jofophy  now  ends^  whence  originally  it  began. 

Note  LXIX.  p.  228.-- — A  Faculty,  which 

RECOGNIZING    BOTH   ITSELF,     AND     ALL   THINGS 
fLSE,    BECOMES    A  CaNON,  A    CORRECTOR,    AND 

A  Standard  universal.]      See  before,  p.  162. 

Ill 
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In  EpiSieius,  1.  i.  c.  i.  p.  6.  the  Auva^M-j?  Aoj/ijcji^ 
or  reafoning  Power^  is  called  the  Power  rt  >^  a.viv\v 
^iUpZiTx^  j^  T*  aAAa  tsoctAo,.  So  Marcus — Ta  j'J'ksi  t«? 
Aoj/tx^f  '\'\)')(v\i'  iocvliHv  o^a,  laJ/Jiv  o'iOi^Gpor,  &c.  77)^ 
Properties  of  the  reafoning  Soul  are^  it  beholdeth  itfelfi 
it  for meth  it/elf,  &CC.  1.  ii.c  i.  ^o  Tigzm  Epicietus^ 
— UTTfp  ^\v  Ta  oVau  xj  aK^iiVy  }c,  vri  Atx  CttI^  aula 
Ts    ^?7i'>    hJ    twu    (TUfipj/WU    -crpo?    aJlo',     virlp    jtapTTcou 

^?!^iJV,     UTTEp    OtfB,     UTTfp     tAaiV     £Llp^<?;^(r£»    TW     S'fO^*      jM.£- 

fj-vwo  S*  on  LxXa  t/  coi  SiSuine  x^iTrhv  oiTrawwu  TaTOJf, 

TO     ^pTl(rO|a£V01'    aUToT?,     to      ^OXijXOiCOV}      to     TJII/     OC^iOiV 

inoifv  Xoyisixsvov.  For  feeing,  for  hearing,  and  indeed 
for  Life  itfefy  and  the  various  Means  which  co-operate 
to  its  Support ;  for  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  for  Wine 
and  Oil,  for  all  thefe  things  he  thankful  to  God :  yet  he 
mindful  that  he  hath  given  thee  Jomething  elfe,  which 
IS  BETTER  THAN  ALL  TVi'E.SE, ;  fo7neihing  which  is 
to  ufe  them,  to  prove  them,  to  compute  the  Value  of 
each,     Arr.  Epift.  1.  2.  c.  23  p.  321. 

Note  LXX.  p.  228. — ^ That  Master- 
Science,  OF  WHAT  THEY  ARP,  WHERE  THEY 
ARE,  AND  THE  End  TO  WHICH,  b'r.]  See  Arr, 
EpiSt.  1.  2.  c.  24.  p.  337. — See  alio  1:  i.e.  6.  p.  36, 
and  Perf.  Satyr.  3.  v.  66. 

Note  LXXI.  Ibid. ^^And  never  wretch- 
edly DEGRADE  THEMSELVES  INTO  NaTURES 
TO  THEM  SUBORDINATE.]  See  Jrr.  Epi5i.  I.  I. 
C.  3.  p.  21.  Aios  TauTW*  mi/  (Tvyyivstocv,  o»  [MU  octto- 
•^XivoiVTig,  Aujtojj  oy,oioi  •yivof/.s^oi,  avrjrot  t^  iTriZ'ti'hoi 
iij  (3Aabe^oi*  01  §\  Assitriv,  xypioi  >^  B'rj^ti^i^ng  j^ 
^w^ttooi'  01  nxKiias  (J'  Vfxuv  aAw7r£X£jj  &c.  Thro'  this 
Z  4  J^nity 
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■^ffiniiy  (he  means  our  Affinity  to  the  Body,  or  bafer 
Part)  fame  of  us,  degenerating^  become  like  WobueSj 
^  faithlejsy  and  treacherous^  and  mifchiev^us  j  others^  like 
Lions,  fierce.)  and  javage,  and  wild  \  hut  the  greater  Part 
turn  Foxes,  little,  fraudulent,  wretched  Animals.  Curh. 
autem  duohus  modii,  id  ejiy  aut  vi  aut  fraude  fiat  in- 
juria ;  fraus,  quafi  vulpecula,  vis,  leonis  videtur.  Cic. 
de  OfEc.  1.  I.  c.  19.  See  z\(o  Arr.  Epiii,  1.  2.  9= 
p.  210.  In  our  own  Language  we  feem  to  allude 
to  this  Degeneracy  of  Human  Nature,  when  we  call 
Men,  by  way  of  reproach,  Sheepijhy  Bearijh,  Hog- 
gijh.  Ravenous,  &c. 

Note  LXXII.  p,  229. — — That  Reason,  of 

WHICH     OUR      OWN     IS     BUT    A     PaRTICLE,     OR 

Spark,  ^t.]' «^  4^^%'**  i"'^"  ^''^'^f  ^'''"'i'  ivhhi/.ivxi 

7C)  <rvvot(ps7g  tw  S'sw,  ars  avra  fji.opioi  iKTOii,  Hj  otirotr- 
Tra'cr/^ara. — Jrr>  EpiSlA,  I.  c.  14.  p.  81.- — - — 0  Soti-, 

UWV,     OV     SKCCfCO     WpOfXTW     X^     %yi\l.QVai.     0    XsVi     t^UXiVf 

JUar.  Jnt,  \.  5.  f.  27.  Humanus  autem  animus,  de- 
cerptus  ex  mente  divind,  cum  nulla  alio  rnft  cum  ipfo  Deo 
(ft  hoc  fas  eji  diSlu)  comparari  potefl.     Tufc.  Difp.  1.  5, 

c.  13-  P-  371- 

Note  LXXIII.  Z^zV.- — -Fit  Actors  in  that 
PENERAL  Drama,    where    thou    hast    al* 

LOTTED     EVfiRY  "BeING,     GREAT    AND     SMALL, 

jTs  pROP:pR  Part,  feV.]  See  before  />.  210.  and 
Note  LIIL  See  alfo  Arr,.EpiSi.  1.  3.  c.  22.  p.  444— 
Zu  TjAi'^  Ir  Svvoccroci,  '&e.  The  Pafiage  is  fubJime. 
and  great,  but  too  long  to  be  here  inferted, 

NoTS; 
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Note  LXXIV.  p.  230. — Enable  us  to  curb 
Desire,  i£fc.  Enable  us  even  to  suspend 
IT,  i^c.  Be  our  first  Work  to  have 
escaped,  ££3*^.]  'ATTo'oj/a  OTOTE  T^oiv[(x.7r(x,!nv  ooi^iug^ 
ivx  zrori  >^  luAo'j/w?  o^fp^Gi^f.  Ahjiainfor  a  time  from 
Defire  altogether^  that  in  time  thou  may  ft  be  able  to 
deftre  rationally.  Arr,  Epi6l.  1.  3.  c.  13.  p.  414. 
Again  the  fame  Author — X-nf/.s^ov — o'^f^a  ova  i')Qy\- 

(TccfxiVf  iaxXiarn  zy^og  [xovx  rot,  z»r^oa»fl/lixa To  day 

my  Faculty  of  Dejire  I  have  not  ufed  at  all ;  my  Aver- 
Jion  I  have  employed  with  refpeSi  only  to  things^  which 
are  in  my  power.  1.  4.  c  4.  p.  588,  See  alfo  Enchir, 
c.  2.  and  Chara5l.  V.  III.  p,  202.  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  ^05. 
B.  Tom.  I.  Edit.  Serr.     tzrf^i  Si  ^\)'xyiy 

Horace  feemsalfo  to  have  alluded  to  this Doilriue; 

Virtus  ejiyvitiumfugere},  ^  fapientia  pritnOy 
Stultitia  caruijfe Epift.  I.  1.  i.  v.  41. 

Note  LXXV.  Ibid. Let  not  our  Love 

THERE    STOP,     WHKRE    IT    FIRST    BEGINS,    BUT 

insensibly  CONDUCT  IT,  i£^c.~\  See  Flat.  Symp, 
p.  '210.  torn.  3.  Edit.  Serrani.  Au  g,ap,  'i(pn,  rvv 
opOio?  lovToc.  ETTi  T2T0  •sTpaf/Aa,   app^£(r6a»,   &c. 

Note  LXXVL  Ibid. Not  that  little 

casual  Spot,  where,  i£fc.2  See  Jrrian.  EpiSi, 
1.  I.  c.  9.  p.  51.  Socrates  quidem,  cum  rogaretury  cu- 
jatem  fe  eJJ'e  dicer et^  Mundanum,  inquit :  totius  enim 
mundife  incolam  isf  civem  arbitrabatur.  Tufc.  Difp. 
1.  5.  c.  37.  p.  427. 

Note  LXXVIL  p.  231. Teach  us  each 

fp~  Regard  himself,   but  as   a   Part   of 

this 
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THIS  GREAT  WhoLE  j  a  PaRT,  ^f.]  Ilwf  lu 
Afg/erat  tm  ittrcg  rtva  xailx  ^u(riv,  &c.  In  what 
Senfe  then  (fays  the  Philofopher,  fince  all  is  referable 
to  one  univeifal  Providence)  are  fome  things  called 
ogreeable  to  our  Nature^  and  others  the  contrary  ?  The 
Avjwer  iS)  They  are  Jo  called,  by  confidering  our f elves  as 
detached^  and  fepar ate  from  the  Whole.  For  thus  may 
J  fay  of  'the  Foot,  ix:hen  comjidered  fo  apart,  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  its  Nature,  to  be  clean  a-nd  free  from  Filth, 
Bnt  if  we  confider  it  as  a  Foot,  that  is,  as  fomething  not 
detached,  but  the  Member  of  a  Body,  it  will  behoove  it 
both  to  pafs  into  the  Dirt,  and  to  trample  upon  Thorns, 
and  even  upon  occafion  to  be  lopped  off,  for  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  the  Whole.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  it  would 
be  no  longer   a  Foot.     Something  therefore  of  this  kind 

pouldwe  conceive  with  refpeSt  to   ourf elves. What 

art  thou?  A  Man.  If  thou  confider  thy  Being  as 
fomething  fepar  ate  and  detached,  it  is  -agreeable  to 
thy  Naiure^  in  this  View  of  hiclependence,  to  live 
to  extreme  Age,  to  be  rich,  to  he  healthy.  But  if 
thou  confider  thyfelf  as  a  Man^  and  as  the  Member  of  a 
certain  Whole ;  for  the  fake  of '  that  Whole,  it  will 
ficcofionally  behoove  thee,  at  one  while  to  be  fick,  at 
another  while  to  fail  and  rifque  the  Perils  of  Naviga- 
tion, at  another  while  to  be  in  want,  and  at  laji  to  die 
perhaps  before  thy  tifne.  Why  therefore  doji  thou  bear 
ihofe  Events  impatiently  ?  Knoweji  thou  not,  that  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Foot  ceajeth  to  be  a  Footy  fo  doJi 
.thou  too  ceafeto  be  longer  a  Man  I'  Arr.  Epidl;.  1.  2. 
c.  5.  p.  191. 

Note  LXXVIII.  p.  231. In  as  much  as 

Futurity,  ^c.'}     Mlp^^i?  ««  ah'kd  ^qi  ^  t«  I^*??, 
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fl(7£v'    £*    Si  y£  '/i^HVf    on   vo(rs7v   f/.oi    JtaOf/jaapTat  vuv, 

Ejp^eWj  «p|W.a  a,v  IttI  to  TrjjAao-Qaj.  yfyr.  Epiif,  1.  2. 
c.  6.  p.  195.  It  appears  that  the  above  Sentiment 
was  of  Chryfippus.  In  the  tenth  Chapter  of  the  fame 
Book  we  have  it  repeated,  tho'  in  Words  fomewhat 
different.     Ajararo  xaAw?  Kiy^icriv  Oi  (piKoiTo(po\^   or*, 

&c.     So  Seneca ^uicquid  acciderit^  Jic  ferre^  quofi 

i'lbi  volueris  accidere,  Debuijfes .  enim  veils,  Ji  fcijfes 
omnia  ex  decreto  Dei  fieri.  Nat.  Quceft.  iii.  in  Prsefat. 

■    Note  LXXIX.  p.  232.— —That  we  may 

KNOW  NO  OTHER  WiLL,  THAN  THINE  ALONE, 
AND  THAT  THE  HaRMONY  OF  OUR  PARTICU- 
LAR Minds   with    thy  universal,  l£c.~\ 

Eiva*  ^'  a.\jrQ  raro  tjiu  ra  luS(X,i[ji.ot/^  dpilriv  x^  evpoiav 
|3iiJ,  OTOiv  nffoivla.  •nrparlji/at  Jtalos  tj5u  (T\>^(^uiVio>,\)  tb 
■srap'  tKotfw  J'aijM.ov©^  •isrpo?  tiiI'  ts  oAs  J'»6jJt»)1S  |3«A>]- 
<r<y.  The  Virtue  of  a  happy  tnan^  and  the  Felicity 
of  Life  is  this,  when  all  things  ore  tranfa£led  in 
Harmony  of  a  Mar^s  Genius,  with  the  Will  of  Him, 
who  adminijievs  the  Whole.  Diog.  Laert.  1.  7.  c.  88. 
p.  418.  This  is  what  EpiSietus  calls  rr.v  dmZ  ^4xn- 
(Tiv'  a-vvapfJi,o(rxi  roTg  yivofAivoig,  to  attune  or  harmonize 
one*s  Mind  to  the  things,  which  happen.  Diff.,  1.  2. 
c.  14.  p.  242. 

Note  LXXX.  Ibid.  Yet  since  to  attain 
this  Height — is  but  barely  possible,  i^c.'] 
See  before,  page  215,  t^c.  See  alfo  Notes  LX.  and 
LXII. 

Note  LXXXI.  p.  233. — Such  as  t-o  trans- 
form us  into  Savage  Beasts  of  Prey,  sul- 
len, ^cJ]    See  before,  Note  LXXL  Note 
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Note  LXXXII.  p.  233,  That  animating 
Wisdom,  which  pervades,  and  rules  the 
Whole,  £2?^.]—  Thh  'Bower  is  called  by  the  Emperor 

Marcus Tov  ^»a  t*)s  i<rixz  J'liiHovIa  Aoj/o»,  j^— — — 

t»x«>vo|Jtaw«  TO  ■jrav.  1.  5.  f.  32- 

Note  LXXXIII.  Ibid. That  Magic  Di- 
vine, WHICH,  ^f.] ■ — j^  to' pj^aVjUOj  aw  T»  A£0»* 

T0^,  )^  TO  (J»i?;-/iTti^iov,  jtj  7J-«(ra  aax»pj/ia,  «s  aKavSi^s, 
wj  |3o'pSop0^,  litiivuv  inriyivvn^Mx  tww  (n^voov  hJ  >ta- 
>i(»u*  jM,)5  Bi/  aula  dXXoTpioi  Tsra,  a  (Tf^fsfj  (pixvl-4^8, 
csAAa  TJi'v  zuuvlocv  syn'yyiv  iTTiXoyi^H.  M.  Ant.  1.  6'. 
f.  36.— —See  alfo  1.  4.  f.  44. 1.  3.  f.  2.  "ilo-Trfp  yap 
at  HWjtAtjxJta*  ((p}5(rjv_)  ETrtj^pajUjuala  ^fAor*  l^Eascrip,  « 
xa6'  laJIa  jw-ev  If*  (f'auAa,  tw  ^£  oAw  ■crojjfjwal*  p^a^iv 
Ti^a  ■Z3"pofi'0»)o"tv*  .iiTwj  "^i^eia?  av  a.ij\ny  i(P  eau]^.?  tuV 
jtaxi'af,  Tor?  J'  aAAti?  B>t  ap^pnfos  ifi.  Chryfip.  and 
Plutarch,  p.  1065.  D. 

•OuJ'g  T»  yiyvnoci  'ipyov  Irrt  p^6oi/j  <r»  ^rj^a,  AocifxuVf 
OiiTf  >caT  a'jfis^iov  S'jrov  -arcAoVj  ar'  IttI  •nro'i/lw, 
HArv  owoiTOi  p's^sirj  )taxoi  (r(p/l£^ir(n^  dvoixig. 
*AAAa  <ru  »,  ra  xarf  j(r<r«  i7rifoc(rai  aflix  B'iTvaci, 
Kat  >co<r/A?ru  t*  OMo<r[ji.a.*  jtj  a  (piXx  cot  (ptxoi.  'iftv, 
'flie  yoip  Ijj  £v  aTrav/a  (rvvripfxaxocg  la&Aot  xcciio7<Tiv, 
i2<y^^  ivoi  ytyvicr^xi  'cs'xvlm  Xoyov  ocilv  lovluv.  foif.  lof7«, 

CUanthis  Hymn.  apudSteph.  in  PoeJiPhilof.  p.  49,  ^0, 

[The  Reader  will  obferve  that  the  fourth  of  the 
•above  Verfes  is  fupplied  by  the  Mifcell,  Obfervatioms, 

Critlcay 
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Critic/p,  Vol.  VII.  from  a  Manufcript  of  Fofftus  at 

Note  LXXXIV.  p.  234. — Vv^ith  these  may 
OUR  Minds  be  unchangeably  t/nged,  ^c.} 

— j3a7r7£T«t  j/'ap  utto  tuv  (^xvlx(7tuv  v  il^v^vi — M.Ant. 

l.S.f.  16. 

Note  LXXXV.  Hid. With  a  reserve,, 

iffc.']  (U£0'  CTTi^acioiiSio^.  See  Epiif.  Enchirid.  c.  2. 
M.  Ant.  1.  4.  f.  I.  1.  5.  f,  20.  Seneca  tranflates  iUum 
ixceptione.     See  t)e  Beneficiis^  1.  4.  f.  34. 

Note  LXXXVI.  Ibid. ^Never  miss  what 

WE  WOULD  OBTAIN,  OR  FALL  INTO  THAT  WHICH 
WE  WOULD  AVOID,  £?'f.]  f^rin  o^iycy.£VQV  ciTroTvf- 
^dueiVf  jM-^iT  EKKAiVovldJ  zyepiTTiTrluv.      Arr.  Epidl.  1.  3, 

c.  i2-p.  4°4» 

Note  LXXXVIL  p.  235.^— —Conduct  me. 
Thou,  &£. 

Aye  ae  [A,  u  Zfu,  h^  cr^j  y  n  !5r£7r^MjSA£uij, 
^'D.ttoi  ■nrofi'  v[a.7v  lijw-t  ^ixTSTxyfAkvl^, 
'12?  'i^ofAxi  y  aoKV©^*  w  ^f  ye  (a^  B'sXw^ 
K.XKog  ym(A£V^,  iilv  vrlov  i^/o{Ax^^ 

Cleanthes  in  Epi£l.  Ench.  c.  52. 
Thus  tranflated  by  Seneca : 


Due  mgy  parens f  celjlque  dominaiur  poliy 
^ocunqus  placuit :  nulla  parendi  mora  eji  : 


Adfum 
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Adfum  impiger^  fac  nolle  :  comifabor  gemens^ 
Jliizlufque  fatiar,  quod  bono  licuit  pati, 

Epifl.  107. 

Note  LXXXVIII.  p.  236.     It  is  HabiTj  re- 
plied   HE,     IS    ALL    IN     ALL.        It   IS   PRACTICE 

AND  Exercise,  which  can  only,  ^c.  i=^c, 
to  the  End  of  the  Paragragh  ] 'AAAa  zb-oAAw J   £P(^£t 

T/  isv  ;    iXvi^Sig^    In  ttjv   [Aiyifnt^   rip^j^nv  aVo  oXiyxv 

iiiv  aVoAaSau ; But  (fays  one,  with   refpeft  to 

the  virtuous  Chara£ler)  there  is  need  of  much  Pre- 
paration^ of  much  Labour  and  Learning.  And  what  ? 
Doji  thou  cxpeSi  it  Jhould  be  pojftble  (anfwers  the 
Pbilofopher)  to  obtaiuy  by  little  Pains,  the  chiefejl 
GREATEST  Art?     Jrr,  Epi^.   1.  i.  c  20.  p.  iii. 

zs-iiocr7rYiS<xv  liri  TOi  fAri^tit  sypoo'n^ovToc,  -No  rcbujl  and 
mighty  Jni?nal  is  complete  at  once\  nor  more  is  the  braie 
and  generous  Man.  It  is  neccjjary  to  undergo  the  fe- 
vereji  Exercife  and  Preparation,  and  not  rojhly  plunge 
into  things,  which  are  no  way  fuitable,  Ejufd. 
Diflert.  1.  i.  c  2.  p.  18.  See  alfo  the  fame  Author ^ 
1.  I.  c.  15.  p.  86.  1.  2.  c.  14.  p.  243.  Sed  ut  nee 
mediciy  nee  imperatores,  nee  oratares,  quamvis  artis 
prcecepta  perceperint,  quidquam  magna  laude  dignum 
Jine  ufii  ^  exercitatione  conjequi  pojfunt :  fic  officii 
,  confervandi  pracepta  traduntur  ilia  quidem  (utfacimus 
ipfi't)  fed  rei  magnitudo  ufum  quo  que  exercitationemque 
defiderat.  Cic  de  Offic.  1.  I.  c.  18.  >jW  'H0IKH 
l^''£0OTS  usi^^yimM'  \^v)  7^  r]iVoiJi.x  'U^riV.i—' 
Ethic.  Nicom,  1.  2.  Ct  i. 

Note 
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Note  LXXXIX.  p.  236.  Nothing  is  to  be 
HAD  GRATIS,  ■fe'f.3  nporx-a  i,fiv  'yiviloci,  Arr.  EpiSi. 
1.  4<.  c.  10.  p.  653.  The  fame  Sentiment  is  often  re- 
peated by  the  fame  Author. 

Note  XC.  p.  241; — "We  are  all  go- 
verned BY  Interest,  i^c~\  See  of  the  Dialogue, 
p.  212,  246.     See  alfo  Notes  LVI.  and  XCII. 

Note  XCI.  p.  243. It  is  a  Smoaky 

House Ka7r^of  £$■»•   d7rip)(^ojj.oi,i.     M*  Ant.  1.  5. 

c.  29.     See  Arr.  EpiSf.  1.  i.e.  25.  p.  129. 

Note  XCII.  Ibid.  Is  a  social  Interest, ^r.] 
As  the  Stoics,  above  all  Philofophers,  oppofed  a 
lazy  inaSiive  Life^  fo  they  were  perpetually  recom- 
mending a  proper  regard  fo  the  Public,  and  encou- 
raging the  Practice  of  cvtxy  focial  Duty.  And  tho* 
they  made  the  original  Spring  of  every  particular 
Man's  Action,  to  be  Self-love y  and  the  profpeft  of 
private  Inter ejl ;  yet  fo  intimately  united  did  tliey 
efteem  \\i\^  private  Intereft  vfith  thtpubltCy  that  they 
held  it  impojfible  to  promote  the  former^  and  not  at 
the  fame  time  promote  the  latter.  Toioivlnv  (ptj(riv 
T8  AoT/jJia  ^ua  'AOils(T}ik>ix<Tiv,  'iiix  f^YiSeilg  tuv  jiJ/wv  dyx- 
fiwv  Svvnloii  TU^p^«^E^v,  it  'y,ri  ti  a;  to  xoivov  upiTn^av 
7!7pQ(T(pi^rt!xi'  hmug  ovKiTi  {KKoiuoomov  yiviiociy  ro 
■zyaiHa  aula  tviKX  "zs-onTv,  God  hath  fo  framed  the  Na- 
ture of  the  raiional  Animal^  that  it  Jhuld  not  be  able  to 
obtain  any  private  Goods ^  if  it  contrihtte  not  withal  fome-. 
thing  profitable  to  the  Cefumunity.  'This  is  there  no  longer 
anything  unsocial,  in  doing  a}.l  things  for 
THE  SAKE  oe  SELF,   AfT,  Epi£t.  1.  I.C.  I9.  p.   Io5. 

The 
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The  Peripatetic  Dodlrlne  was  much  the  fame 
Tlimm  Si  oi^iXXct)[/,ivci}i/  zcpo?  to  xxKov^  t^  SiOiTsivo- 
fAii/uv  Td  KdxXis'oi  wparffjv,  y.oiv'H  r  av  zirawt  un 
ra  Siovlx^  i^  iJ'/o.  sKaVw  t«  fjt.iyts'x  ruv  uyx^uv, 
ttTTcp  vi  u^srvi  Tom'fbv  Ifi*  ufs  rov  (Av  dyx^ov^  $bT 
(PiXxvTov  ilvx^'  7ty  <y»p  xuro?  gvyio-etxi  tx  kxXx 
■zu-parlMV,   >^  TBj    ahXag   co(psXri(rei.      Were  all  to  aim 

jointly  at  the  fair  Principle  of  Honour  ^  and  ever  Jirive 
to  aSf  what  is  fairefl  and  moji  laudable,  there  would 
he  to  every  one  in  common  whatever  was  wanting,  and  to 
each  Man  in  particular  of  all  Goods  the  greateji,  if  Vir- 
tue deferve  jiifily  to  be  fo  efleemed.  So  that  the  good  Man 
is  neceffarily  a  Friend  /oself:  For  by  doing  what 
is  laudable,  he  will  always  himfelf  be  profited,  as  well 
as  at  the  fame  time  be  beneficial  to  others.      Ethic.  Ni- 

,com.  1.  9.  c.  8. 

Note  XCIII.  p.  243. ^Tf  so,  then  Honour 

AND  Justice  are  my  Interests,  Ssfr.]  Thus 
Cicero,  after  having  fuppofed  a  facial  common  Interefi 
to  be  the  natural  Intereft  of  Man ;  fubjoins  imme- 
diately  ^uodft  ita  eft,  una  continemur  omnes  l^  ea- 

dem  lege  natura.  Idque  ipfum  ft  ita  efi,  certe  violare 
alterum  lege  natura prohibemur.     De  Offic.  1.  3.  c.  6. 

Note  XCIV,  Ibid. Without  some  Por- 
tion OF  which  not  even  Thieves,  tffc.'] ' 

Cujus  (fc.  Juflitis)  tanta  vis  ejl,  ut  ne  illi  quidem^ 
qui  inaleficio  is?  falere  pafcuntur,  poffmt  fine  ulla  par- 
ticula  jujtitia  vivere.  Nam  qui  eoriim  cuipiam,  qui 
una  latrocinantur,  juratur  aliquid  aut  eripit,  is  fibi  ne 
in  latrocinio  quiden  rdinquit  locum.     Ills  autem  qui 

tinki- 
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archiplrata  didtur,  nifi  aquahillter  pradam^  l£c.    De 
OfEc.  1.  2.  c.  II. 

• 'AAA'  eVju  ai/isTjtJ],  (pucf jxi:?  B(r»i;  rr;?  kohuvtcc'?^ 

tivoci  (pKTSi  >t,  Tos  jyjjfajai,  (J'j  wf  Efiv  5?  Koivuvux. ' Otj  j/afi 
TO  SiKxiQV  (Tvviyii    rviv  y.oivmixv^    ^riXov    srjf    ettI  twi^  ' 

ij  zcpoj  uXXnXiSi  KomuviOi  vtto  ^iKaio<yuvn?  tru^ilaci  rtig 
•srpoj  «AA»A8?.  A<«  T£  J/ap  to  f«."0  wAfOPfitlsri/  aA-' 
A»]A«j,  hJ  (^ja  Td  jtAt?  tl'fuJ'ftrSai,  «J  J'»a  to  ri^Su  fa 
n^H-Tloy  J'ojtHv,  xj  to"  Ta  (SrvWiii^ivcx.  (p\JXcx,r\uv^  hJ  (Jtos 
To  j3ci>]6£r!;  ToT;  da^svsfspclgf  Six  Taurcs  55  srpo?  dxXn" 
As?  auloK  Jcojywwoj  (rviA[j.ivsi'  uv  -croiv  tsuocvJiov  u?  af 
dSnrd(Ti  zxoiva-n/.  It  is  riecejfary^  SoclETY  beingnaiu- 
raly  that  Justice  Jhould  be  natural  alfo^  by  which 
Society  exijis.  For  that  Jujiice  holds  Society  together, 
is  evident  in  ihofe^  who  appear  of  all  the  moji  mijuft^ 
fuch  I  meaH  as  Robbers  or  Banditti^  whofe  Society 
with  each  other  is  preferred  by  their  "Jtiflice  to  each 
other.  For  by  not  afpiring  to  any  unequal  Sharss,  and 
by  never  fulfifying^  and  by  fuhmitting  to  zvhat  appears 
expedient y  and  by  jujlly  guarding  the  Booty  amajfed  tO" 
jgether,  and  by  ajjijiing  their  weaker  Companions,  by 
thefe  things  it  is,  that  their  Society  fubjijis  ;  the  contrary 
to  all  which  they  do  by  thofe,  whom  they  injure,  Alex. 
Aphrod.  ra-£^t  4^tJXi.  p.  156.  Edir.  Aid.  See  alfo" 
Plat,  de  Repub.  1.  i.  p.  351.  torn.  ii.  Edit,  Serrani, 

Note  XCV.'  p.  245^      What  then  have  I 

TO  DO,  BUT  TO  ENLARGE  ViRTUE    INTO  PlETY.? 

f^oT  ONLY  Honour,  i^c,~\ 

A  a  Ai% 
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All  manner  of  Events,  which  any  way  affe£l  at 
Man,  arife  either  from  within  himfelfy  or  from 
Caufes  independent.  In  the  former  cafe,  he  main- 
tains an  a£iive  Part ;  in  the  latter,  a  pojjive.  The 
aSl'ive  Part  of  his  Chara£ler  feems  chkfly  to  be  the 
Care  of  Virtue^  for  it  is  Virtue  which  teaches  us 
what  we  are  to  a5l  or  do  \  the  pajjive  Part  feems  to 
belong  more  imiTiCdiately  to  PifeTY,  becaufe  by  this 
■we  are  enabled  to  rejign  and  acquiefcey  and  bear  with 
a  manly  Calmnefs  whatever  befals  us.  As  there- 
fore we  are  framed  by  Nature  both  to  a£l  and  to 
fttffer^  and  are  placed  rn  a  Univerfe,  where  we  are 
perpetually  compelled  to  both  •,  neither  Virtue  nor 
Piety  is  of  itfelf  fufficient,  but  to  pafs  becomingly 
thro'  Life,  we  fhould  participate  of  each^ 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  Sentiment  of  the 

wife  and  good  Emperor- omwiv  oKov  luvlov,  Siif-ona^ 

ffuvw  fAV)  Ifi;  Tcx.  'j(p'  laiJla  hi^ys^ivoc^  h  J's  roX<;  olx- 
Aoi?  <rD/ASajus(rj,  tyi  tuv  wAwu  (pufff*.  T/  J'  tfE7ri?y 
^  UTToArjij^flat  zri^l  aula,  ri  zr^ci^si  hoI^  aula,  sT  Itf 
ysv  (3aA/\f7a5*j.  Juo  raroif  cc^k^^bvI^,  oc^og  ^iKOiiO"' 
Trpayuv  to   vuu  zs^cio'tTo^tvoy^    Xj  (ptAfli  to    vu^  aTrovs- 

fAoixivov  I^JIw iJ^  (the  perfe£l  Man)  commits  him- 

Jelf  wholly  to  JtisTiCE,  and  the  universal  Na- 
ture*, TO  Justice,  as  to  thofe  things  which  are 
done  by  himfelf ;  and  in  all  other  EvenfSy  to  the  Na- 
ture OF  THE  Whole.  What  any  one  will  jay ^ 
or  think  about  himy  or  a£l  againft  him^  he  doth  not  fo 
much  as  take  into  confederation ,  contented  and  abun- 
dantly fatisfied  with  thefe  two  things^  himfelf  TO  Da 
JUSTLY  tvhat  is  at  tins  infant  doingy  and  to  AP- 
PROVE. 
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JPROVE  and  LOVE,  what  h  at  this  Injlant  albttedhlm. 
M»  Anton.  1.  lo.  f.  ii.      Ilaiila  IkiXvo!.,   l(p'  a,  J"ia 

^Oov'/jf*  rZro  ^\  ifiv^  txv  zrccv  to  vyoc^eXQov  HoIaAjTr^cj 

Kf  TO    fAiKKoV  iiriT^i^/'iT;  T^    "STfOVOlCl,   Hy  T*    ZS'XpoV  (^OVOV 

^yrev^uvv?  zspog   'OSIOTHTA    »^  AIKAIOSTNHN* 
^(7*o't»7«  |U£Vj  iW  (PtXijf  TO  a,7roviiJi.ofji,tvov'  <rol  yap  a'ulo  n 
(p^<rig  'ipiPit  i^  ere  tbtw'  Smonoct^vw  J'ej  t»as  iXsv^e^ug  5^ 
ji^«^»f •  •j<r«»7rAo}t>ff   Xsyvg  re  t  aXvi^yi,  Xj  tErpaiTo-yf  tijk 
JcaJa  to'/!jt«u  xj  xo]   a'^uist*— = — '/fil  thofe  things^  at  which 
thou  tvifDeJi  ta   arrive  by  a   road  round  abouty    thou 
mayji  infantly  pojfefsy  if  thou  doji  not  grudge  them  to> 
thy/elf  y  that  is  ts  fay,  in  other  words,  if  every  thing 
paji  thou  intirely  quit,  if  the  future  thou  trujl  to  PrO' 
videncSf  and  the  prefent  alone   thou  adjufi  according  to 
Piety  and  Justice  .-  according  to  Piety ^  that  fo  tbott 
mayjl  approve^  and  love  what  is  allotted,  (for  whatever 
it  be,  it  was  Nature  brought  it  to  thee,  and  thee  to  it;)  ac- 
tor ding  CO  Jiflici,  that  fo  thou  mayJi  generoufly  and  with- 
Qui  difgufe  both  fpeak  the  Truth,  and  all  what  is  confo* 
nant  to  [the  general]  Law,  and  the  real  Value  of  things^ 
M.  Ant.  1.  12.  c.  I.     See  alfo  I.  7.  c.  54.  and  Vhto's 
Gorgias,  p,  507.    Tom.   I.  Edit.  Ser,     hj  ^viy  oj/n 

5"W^pC0V.    K.    T.    A. 

Note  XCVL  p.  245;. ^I  have  an  Inte- 
rest WHICH  MAY  EXIST,  WITHOUT  ALTER- 
ING THE  Plan  of  Providence  5  without 
MENDING,  y'r.]     Ylotihiicr^xi—^ — ^tsIeV*  to  |w.av9«- 

tinv  iKxs-oi  HTu  ^iXeiv,  wV,  Sec.     To  be  infiruSied" '■ 

that  is  to  fay,  to  learn  fo  to  will  all  things,  as  in  fa£i 
they  happen.  And  how  do  they  happen  ?  As  He,  who 
ordains  them,  hath  ordained.  Now  he  hath  ordained 
that  there  Jhould  be  Summer  and  Winter ^  and  Plenty 
A  a  i^  and 
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and  Famine,  and  Virtue  and  Vice,  and  all  manner  of 
Contrar'mles^  for  the  Harmony  of  the  Whole  ;  and  to 
each  of  us  hath  He  given  a  Body,  and  its  Members^ 
and  a  Fortune,  and  certain  Jffociates.  Mindful  there- 
fore of  this  Order,  ought  we  to  come  for  lnfru£iion^ 
not  indeed  how  we  may  alter  what  is  already  ejlablijhedy 
(for  that  neither  is  permitted  us,  nor  would  it  be  better 
fo  to  he  %)  hut  how,  zvhile  things  continue  around  us^. 
ju(i  as  they  are,  and  as  is  their  Nature,  we  may  fill 
preferve  our  "Judgment  in  harmony  with  all  that  happens^ 
Arr.  Epid.  i.  i.  c.  12.  p.  74. 

Note  XCVII.  p.  246.     Who  would  be  un- 
liAFPY?    Who    would    not,    if    he    knew 

HOW,  ENJOY  one  PERPETUAL  FeLICITY,  ^C.J 
-— taulii?  (fC.  ivSxiiAOVioig')  yx^  %agi»v  t«  Xoiiroi  ts-ixv- 
ng  isTocvloi  -uT^oirloixev.  It  is  for  the  Jake  of  Happinefs^ 
%ve  all  of  us  do  all  other  things  whctever.  Ethic.  Ni- 
com.  1.  I.e.  12' fub.  fin.— —Stehtiovc,  of  the  Dia- 
logue/>fl^a  212,  241.  and  jNotes  LVI  and  XCII.  Plat. 
Protag.  p.  358.  T.  I.  Ed.  Serr, 

Note  XCVIII.  Ibid.— -If  it   happen  to 

BE     ERRONEOUS,    IT     13     A     GRATEFUL    ErROR, 

which  I  cherish,  £9'i-.i  £»  S\  i^oi7roclr,Uv]x  Tiva 
iJ'ft  [j^u^i7v,  on  rouv  lyiroq  otTrpoxtPBTCov  iSiv  Ifi  -nrDoq 
r^a?,  lyii  ^\v  jjOfAov  rr.v  arroiTW  rotxiTW,  s^  r? 
Yi^iXKov  EUflow?  Xy  aTupoi^ccg  (^iu<ria-^oci.  Were  a 
Man  to  he  deceived,  in  having  learnt  concerning  Ex* 
ternals,  that  all  beyond  our  Power  %vas  to  us  as  nothing  ; 
/,  for  my  own  part,  would,  defire  a  Deceit,  which  would 
enable  me  fcr  the  future  to  live  tranquil  and  undi-* 
Jiurbed.     Arr.  Epi£l.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  27* 

NOTiS 
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Note  XCIX.  p.    247. When   we  are 

ONCE,    SAID    HE,    WELL    HABITUATED    TO  THIS 

— —MORAL  Science,  then  Logic  and  Phy- 
sics become  two  profitable  Adjuncts,  ^c.J 
jid  eafque  virtutes,  de  quibi.is  d'tfputatum  eji,  DialeSii- 
£am  ctiam  adjungunt  l^  Phyficam,  eafque  amhas  vir- 
tutum  nomine  adpellant :  alteram,  quod  habeat  ratto~ 
nem  ne  cut  faljo  adjent'iamur ^  neve,  l^c*  Cic.  de  Fin, 
1.  3.  c.  21.  p.  265. 

The  threefold  Division  of  Philosophy 
into  Ethics,  Phyjics^  and  Logic,  was  commonly  re- 
ceived by  moft  Sefts  of  Philofophers.  See  Laert,  1.  7, 
c.  39.  Seealfo  Cicero  in  his  Treatife  de  Legibus,  1.  i. 
c.  23.  and  in  his  Academics,  1.  i.  c.  5.  .Fuit  ergo  jam 
accepta  a  Platone  philofophandi  ratio  triplex^  i^c.  Plu- 
Sarch  de  Placit.  Philof.  p.  874, 


Aa  3  ADVER. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

^HE  following  Notes ^  chiefly  taken 
from  Greek  Ma?iufcripfs^  are  added 
partly  to  explain^  partly  to  give  the  Reader 
a  Specimen  of  certain  Works ^  njaluable  for 
their  Rarity^  as  wdl  as  for  their  Merits 
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P 


AGE  54. The  necessary  Arts  seem 

TO  HAVE  BEEN  PRIOR,  &C.] 


The  following  Extract  from  a  Manufcrlpt  of  P*?'/- 
loponus  may  help  to  (hew  the  comparative  Priority  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  by  fliewing  (according  to  this  Au- 
thor) the  order  of  their  Revival  in  a  new  formed  So- 
ciety. Such  Society  he  fuppofes  to  have  arifen  from 
fcattered  Individuals  again  aflembling  themfelves, after 
former  Societies  had  by  various  incidents  of  War,  Fa- 
mine, Inundation,  and  the  like,  been  diffipated  and 
fleftfpyed. 

Having  fpoken  of  the  Effe61:s  of  Deucalion' sYXooi, 

he  proceeds  as  follows Ohroi  Zv  oi  ■asz^iXud^^cVTigy 

fAYi  i^ovlig    ovsv    ocv  r^!X.(p{iiv^'  iTTivoav    vtt   dvocyKv?  ra,- 
zy^o?  Pi^psiaf,  olov  to  kXy'^hu  |WuA«(f   (tTtov,  h  to  (TTrfi- 

PHVj    7[    T*  TOlHTOil    (xXho'    Kj    iKlxX£(TlXV   T'/^'J    TOiaVmV     ETTi- 

VOKXV  <ro(pKx,v^  TYjv  £ij  TOi  (xvoiyKOiioi  Tis  ^la  TO  AutrtTfAsj 
l^iv^i(rKH(rxv^  ?fcj  <yo(pov  tov  iTrivivomoTX* 

UxMv 
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2  f/.cvnv  rix,g  [^^X?^  ''''^^  Iis'tov  ^iov  dmyxvi  «Va/A£vaf, 
ftAAa  j^  f'^/CP^  "^^  xaAs  tcj  dfsm  zs'po'iiia'oc;*  t^  rata 
tzraAty  <To(piO(.\>  xixAKxao-iv,  x^  to\  IvpovIx  (ro(pc«*  w;  to\ 

— ' (ro(pog  yj^ot^s  t/xIwv, 

■'Ey  li^wg  (ro(p/>5f — — 

VTTspQoXnv   ruv  sJ^M^arwi)  £i?  S^fsy  t«i>  rarav  Ittivohxu 

■    IlaAjv,  aTTE^AfTl/av  zcpo?   ra   i;roA»Tj}£a  rs-fOiyfJt.si\diy 

j^  TocvTW  TraAiu  t^v  'nrmiM  <ro(peav  holxsirocv  to;8toj 
j/ap  wau  01  £7r]a  doipo),   woAtTJXaff    tjv«V   apfxaj  £u- 

Etra  AojTToy,  o^ui  ZTfoiovliq,  Hj  ett'  aura  rx  (ruixiilxy 

xure^ov  (puirmriv  iKa\i(ra,v  Befxpiocvj  k,  (ro(piig  t«j  tkv 
ToidijlriV  jtAETtoii/a?  (rKEiJ/jv.  ^ 

TfAfUTaioi/  (J  Is-   uvTo,  Xoiircv  i(p^sc(rix.v  ra  S-fr^,  «J 

These  therefore,  that  zvere  thus  left,  not  having 
whence  they  could  fupport  ihemfeheSy  began  thro'  ne- 
cejjity  to  contrive  things  relative  to  immediate  Want, 
fucb  as  the  grinding  of  Corn  by  Mills,  or  the  fowing 
its  orfomething  elfe  of  like  kind;  andfuch  Contrivance, 

df- 
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difcover'ing  what  was  conducive  to  the  Neceffaries  of 
Life,  they  called  Wifdotrit  and  him  a  wife  Man^  who 
had  been  the  Contriver. 

Again,  they  contrived  Jrts  (as  Homer  fays) 

By  Precepts  of  Minerva 

that  is,  not  only  thofe  Arts^  that  flop  at  the  NeceJJity 
of  Life,  but  thofe  alfo  that  advance  as  far  as  the  Fair 
and  Elegant ;  and  this  too  they  called  Wifdonif  and  thi 
inventor  a  wife  Man.     Thus  the  Poet  : 

■^The  Work 


*Twas  a  wife  Artifl  franid^  his  Wifdom  taught 
By  Precepts  of  Minerva- 

The  lafi  Words  are  added^  hecaufci  from  the  Tranfcen- 
dence  of  the  Inventions^  they  referred  their  contrivance  to 
a  Divinity. 

Again,  they  turned  their  Eyes  to  Matters  Political, 
and  found  out  Laws,  and  the  feveral  things  that  con- 
fiitute  Cities^  or  civil  Communities  ;  and  this  Con- 
trivance in  its  turn  they  called  Wifdom,  and  of  this  fort 
were  thofe  celebrated  Stvtn  Wife  Men,  the  Inventors  of 
certain  Virtues  Political. 

After  this,  fill  advancing  in  a  road,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  corporeal  Subfances,  and  to  Nature,  their  efi^ 
cient  Caufe;  and  this  Speculation,  by  a  more  fpecifc  Name, 
they  called  Natural  Speculation,  and  thofe  Perfons  vjife^ 
Sjuho  furfued  fuch  Inquiries. 

Last   of  all,    they  attained  even  to   Beings  divine, 
'^ fupramundane,    and    wholly    unchangeable;    and    the 

Know- 
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Knoyoledge  ofihefithey  named  the.  most  EXCELLENT 

V/lSDOM, 

A  FE  w  Obfervations  on  this  important  Paffage  may 
not  perhaps  be  improper. 

Our  ill  ft  Obfervation  is,  that  the'  we  give  it  from 

Phikponusy  yet  is  it  by  him  (as  he  informs  us)  taken 
from  a  Work  of  Jrijlodes^  an  antient  Peripatetic, 
intitled,  Hf^i  (piho(To<pis.q^  Concerning  Philofophy,  Some 
indeed  have  conjectured  that  for  Jrijiocks  we  ought  to 
read  JriJloieleSy  becaufe  the  lail  publiftied  a  Work  un- 
der this  Title,  which  he  quotes  himfelf  in  hisTreatife, 
De  ui^nimd.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Extra6t  itfelf  is 
Tialuable,  not  only  for  its  Matter,  but  for  being  the 
Fragment  of  a  Treatife  now  no  longer  extant. 

Our  next  Obfervation  is,  that  by  Matters  Poli- 
tical in  their  third  Paragraph,  the  Author  means  not  the 
frft  Aflbciations  of  Mankind,  for  thefe  were  prior  to 
almoft  every  thing  elfe,  and  were  not  referable  to 
Jrt,  but  to  the  innate  Impulfe  of  the  focial  Principle : 
Ke  means  on  the  contrary  thofe  mare  exqulfue  and  or- 
iijicial  Forms ^  given  to  Societies  already  eftablifhed,  in 
order  to  render  them  happy,  and  refcue  and  preferve 
them  from  tyrannic  Power.  Such  was  the  Polity  given 
by  Lycurgus  to  the  Lacedemonians,  by  Solon  to  the 
Jiheniansy  by  Numa  to  the  Romans^  &c.  Thofe  great 
and  good  Men,  in  meditating  their  Inftitutions,  had 
the  fame  Sentiment  with  Alcidamas^  according  to  that- 
noble  Fragment  of  hispreferved  in  the  Scholiaft  upon 

Jri/iotle'&  Rhetoric 'EAfuSs^is?  a.(pny-i  wavjx;  Ssog. 

^^vct  S^Aov  r,  Ipvcrig  zriTromm.  God  hath  fent forth  all 
Men  free  j  Nature  hath  made  no  Man  a  Slave, 

Ol?R 
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Our  third  Obfervation  is,  that  by  the  mijt  excellent 
Science,  in  the  laft  Paragraph,  is  meant  the  Science  of 
Caufes,  and,  above  all  others,  of  Caufes  efficient  and 
final,  as  thefe  neceflarily  imply  pervading  Reafon,  and 
fuperintending  Wifdom.  This  Science,  as  Menwere 
naturally  led  to  it  from  the  Contemplation  of  EffeSis^, 
which  EfFedls  were  the  Tribe  of  Beings  natural  or  phy^ 
ficaly  was,  from  being  tans  fubfequent  to  thefe  phyjtcal 
Inquiries y  CTiWed.  Metaphyjical ;  but  with  a  View  to  itfelf, 
and  thetranfcendent  Eminence  of  its  Obje£i,  was  more 
properly  called  ri  wpwr-)  <^iXQ<ro(pia,  the  First  Phi- 
losophy. 

Our  fourth  Obfervation  Is  on  the  Order  of  thefe 
Inventions,  namely,  Arts  necejfary-^  Arts  elegant;  Arts 
political y  ^dicnczphyjicali  Science  Metaphyjica I',  in  all. 
Jive  Habits,  or  Modes  of  Wifdom.  The  necejfaty  Arts 
itisevidentmuftonallAccountshavecome£ril.  When 
thefe  were  once  eilablifiiedjtheTranfition  to  the  ^/^I'ijwf 
was  eafy  and  obvious.  Inventions  of  NeceJTity,  by  the 
Super-additions  of  Difpatch,Facility,andthelike,foon, 
ripened  into  Inventions  of  Convenience ;  and  again 
thefe,  having  in  their  very  nature  a  certain  Beauty 
and  Grace,  eafily  fuggefted  Inventions  of  pure  and 
fimple  Elegance^ 

That  the  Legiflators,  tho'  in  Rank  and  Genius  far 

fuperior  to  all  iiaturalPhilofophers,fhould  come  before 
them  in  point  of  time,  is  owing  to  the  Nature  of  their 
Subje^y  which  had  a  more  immediate  Connexion 
with  Man^  and  i7a/;2<3?zHappinefs.  It  was  not  indeed 
till  Societies  were  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  and  Peace 
had  been  well  fecured  both  internally  and  externally, 
that  Men  had  Leifure,  or  even  Inclination,  to  reficdl: 

on 
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on  the  Objects  round  them,  or  to  recognize  that  vafl 
Manfion,  in  which  they  found  themfeives  exifting. 

Lastly,  as  the  tremendous  Part  of  phyjical  Eventa 
led  weak  Minds,  who  could  not  explain  them,  into 
the  Abyfs  of  dark  and  dreary  Superjiition ;  fo  thofe 
^i'jyzcfl/ Events,  which  had  ^if^w/y  and  Order,  being 
in  their  turn  equally  ftriking,  and  equally  Objefls  of 
Admiration,  led  ftrong  and  generous  Minds  into  Prin- 
ciples the  very  reverfe.  They  conceived  it  probable, 
as  their  own  Views  were  limited,  that,  even  where 
Beauty  and  Order  were  not  to  them  apparent,  they 
mischt  flill  in  other  views  have  a  moll  real  Exiftence. 
Farther,  as  thefe  Obfervers  could  perceive  nothing 
done  either  hx  themfeives,  or  thofe  of  their  ownSpeciesj 
whichj  if  it  in  the  leaft  afpired  to  Utility,  or  Beauty, 
was  not  neceffarily  the  EfFe^l  of  a  confcious  and  Intel- 
ligeni  Caufe,  they  were,  from  the  fuperior  Utility  and 
Beauty  o^  phyJ^cal'Ei£td:s,  induced  to  infer  a  confcious 
and  intelligent  Caufe  of  thefe,  far  fuperior  to  them- 
feives; a  Caufe,  which  from  the  Univerfality  of  thefe 
Events,  as  well  as  from  their  U/zi^;;  and  Sympathy,  was 
not,  as  are  the  Sons  of  Men,  z.  Multitude  of  limited 
Caufs^  but  2ifmplg  Cavfe^  univerfal  and  one;  a  Caufe 
too,  v^rhich,  from  the  never-ceafmg  of  its  Events,  was 
not, likethefame  humanBelngs.<7;2 intermittent Czxxie^ 
but  a  Caufe ^  ever  operating^  ever  in  Energy, 

We  fee  therefore  the  Reafon  why  this  First  Phi- 
LOS.OPHY  w^.s,  fubfequent  in  point  of  "Time  to  phyjical 
Speculation,  and  why  of  courfe  to  the  other  Habits  or 
Modes  of  V/ifdom  here  enumerated,  tho'  In  its  own 
Dignity  and  Importance  far  fuperior  to  them  all. 

Our 
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Our  fifth  Obfervation  Is,  bhat  as  a  Nation  may  be 
faid  to  be  in  a  State  of  Perfe£lion,  which  is  in  the  full 
Pofleflion  of  all  thefc  Habits,  or  Modes  of  Wifdom  ; 
fo  thofe  Nations  are  neareft  to  Perfeftion,  that  poflefs 
them  in  the  greateit  'Numhir^  or  in  a  flate  of  the  great- 
eft  Maturity, 

A  Man  of  Ingenuity  might  find  rational  Amufe- 
ment  from  this  Speculation,  by  comparing  the  fame 
Nation  as  to  thefe Matters, either  with  itfelf  in  difFereat 
Periods,  or  with  its  Neighbours  in  the  fame  Periods, 
either  paft  or  prefent.  He  might  for  ejiample  compare 
antient  Britain  with  antient  Greece ;  prefent  Britain 
with  prefent  Greece  ;  Britain  in  the  Age  of  Crafade^, 
with  Britain  in  the  Age  of  Elizabeth',  prefent  Britain^ 
with  her  Colonies  ;  with  Italy^  France,  Holland,  and 
the  enlightened  Countries  j  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Bar- 
hary,  Sec.  But  this  we  leave,  as  foreign  to  our  Werk, 
and  drawing  us  into  a  Theory,  which  merits  a  better 
place  than  an  oceafional  Note, 
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AGE  115. — -— ^AnO  that  the  Dif- 
ference LAY  ONLY  IN  THE  APPLYING 
THEM  TO  Particulars.]  So  Proclus  in 
liis  Manufcript  Comment  on  the  firji  Jlcibiades  of 
Plato,  p.  139.  H  KoivYi  Kj  ix.Siafpo(p<^  hvoioi  rvv  sa- 
^ifA.ouiaiv  T*)  avtOi^Xiix  ^apxiiTripi^ih'  ■wcx.f  tuV  j/ap  to 
k\}^  ZTOipa  THTcap  Kf  TO  auTapKEj*  Xj  opocg  ^n  -moiXi^ 
oTTWj  hrvZ^oi  kJ  0  'AA)ti€tojJ">5?  jcaropSot*  ]u.£w  jcarc^ 
fyiv  y,si^ovoi,  <r(pcx,XXiTxi  Si  aoiToi  rriv  Ixd-novx  •arpoTa- 
&iv.  SuAAoyi^iTat  5/-«p  sTWf "  iyui  J'ia  &ta[J.x,  t^  yiv^, 
Kxi  (^lAsfj  KOii  ■arAarou  lu(5'aj|:xwv*  0  ivSxifJiuv  avivSsrig' 
lyu  (jpYKTiv)  dv£vSiy,g'  hkhv  oti  ^\v  0  l\)Soil[xm  aviii^ 
Smg,  «A«6£j'  oTi  Si  auToV  JU(?atjU,wv,  xj/^u^f's'  to 
^8U  cv^TripoLtr^ix,  ^iivSig  Six   tjju  EAarloua*    x«»  aTWS' 

£UpJl!r£{J  Xat  TOV  (ptXviSoVOV,  V.OH  TOV  (P»AO^p»!jIAaTOV,-   ^lfl6 

roniTnv  i]^iv§oiAiv\sg*    0   yXv   yoc^   •kSovw,  0  SI  p^pjf/Aos- 
Ta  Ti^iTXt  TO   a^/aOov.  or»  ^£  'ss'oiv  TO  e<p£Tov  cty«&ov^- 
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komov  Ifiv  olvToT^.  >c,  cuviXovti  (pocvxi^  rag  fji.\v  ^t'l" 
^sf  TLcv  ■u^ora.ffixv  zaxfoi  Tifliactv,  octto  tuv  xot- 
Vuv  ivvoiuv  >Cj  T«  Xoyn  rauraj  'GrpoSaAAov/E?,  Ta?  S\ 
tXarl^q    ftVo    (p*vi«o"»af,    a;rd    aiir6iiV£Wfj     ostto    twu  . 

^ovToci  zTfog  oiKX-nKiiii    lymhoiiq  Si    o^oPfovniru   roi  ^iv 

^oag'  Tixanxa  yotf  ifi,  tc,  Sixtnra^  n^  a-TrocpxTin  rov  lit 
Z[A.7v  yaw*  0  Si  AoT©^  xojvo?  In  'oras'if  iCj  n  m  A&fa'arpo-'   » 
eoA»),    >^  iix  rZro   K0IN02  O  EPMH2,   \'vx  3v   >^ 

The  UNIVERSAL  znA  unper-Verted  Idea  of  Man  chd'- 
ra^erifes  Happiness  ^j*  Self-sufficiency,  For 
with  whomever  Well-heing  exijis,  with  them  the  Self 
fufficient  exijls  alfoi  Tou  fee  therefore^  haw  here  again 
Alcibades  is  right  as  to  his  Major  Proposition, 
but  mifiaken  as  to  the  Minor.     For  thus  it  is  he  fyl- 

logizes *'  /,    on  account  of  my  P  erf  on   and  Family 

**  and  Friends  and  Wealthy  am  happy. — The  P  erf  on 
**  HAPPY  ;V  SUPERIOR  TO  "W AtiT —therefore  am  L 
"  SUPERIOR  TO  Want."  l^ow  thaty  the  Per- 
son   HAPPY    IS  SUPERIOR   TO  W  A  NT,  is  true  \   but 

that  He  was  happy,  was  falfe.  The  Conclu- 
sion therefore  is  FALSE  thro' the  Mi  Nor  Proposi- 
tion. 

//  is  thus  alfo  You  will  find  the  Lover  of  Pleafurff 

and  the  Lover  of  Money,  erring  in  their  Reafonings^ 

thro^  the  fame  Propofttion*      For  one  of  them  lays  dovjn 

the   Good  of  Man   to  be   Pleafure^    the   other    to    be 

.  Riches '3   but  that  every  thing  DESIRABLE   is  Good, 

B  b  this 
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this  they    pojpfs    in    common^    and   ajpnt  to  on   both 
^ides. 

It  may  be  fald  indeed  un'lverfailyy  that  all  Individ 
duals  produce  the  general  Propositions,  which 
they  lay  down -i  from  their  common  or  Universal 
Ideas,  and  from  the  Faculty  of  Reason:  hut  that 
their  minOR  Propositions  are  produced  from  Ima* 
GiNATioN,  from  Sense,  attd  from  irrational  Pas-' 
^ioNS.  Jnd  hence  it  isy  that  about  thefe  i^AST  they 
differ  one  with  another^  while  in  /^^  former  they  all 
agree.  The  Passions  indeed  may  be  confldered  within 
the  Souls  of  Men  as  the  Caufes  of  Divfion  and  Dijiance  \ 
for  they  are  Titanic,  and  diJlraSl  and  tear  our 
Intclle^  to  pieces.  But  Reason  is  the  fame  and 
common  to  ally  as  is  alfo  the  Faculty  of  Speech^  the 
Medium  of  its  Promulgation,  And  hence  it  is,  thai 
Hermes  (the  Type  of  rational  Difcourfe)  is  called 
COMMON  and  universal,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
pve  of  him  an  Ethical  Explanatioiu 

P.  185.— —Fix  OUR  Happiness  in  the  mer-e 
DOING.]  So  Proclus——^Hcc(roii  yoi^  ui  m  (nns^Cnu 
•nrp«^£»?  typof  dvTOv  fj^KffJ  tw  ava(^o^«v*  ivt^y"^<rx^  jj« 

Ail  the  Actions  of  the  virtuous  Man  have  reference  to 
himfelf.  When  therefore  he  has  -energized  beneficently 
and  divinely,  it  is  In  the  very  Energy  itself 
THAT  he  obtains  HIS  End. — Thisfrom  the  fame 
MS.  Comment  as  the  Note  preceding. 

P.  220. — The  genuine  Sphere  and  genuine 
Cylinder,  ^f.J- »AA'  rtyi  n^iri^x  ^''^PC''  ^^^'* 

* 

9 
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vosiv  av]iXTKt^  7tj  'ymuv  rou  y  av  tpatnojw.fvoi'  kvkaov 
fTTicTjopOaTai,  >^  XiyUy  kx^ocov  krog  xTroXsiviToa  rs, 
axpi^sf,   >^  (J')!Aov,  wj  opwTa  t»  TisTS  >c«AA*ov  «AAo  X; 

.«?,  Tt  x«9«owTf^ov  PAsVag-a,  tkto  jueu  »  (p-/)cri>  oniwf  a'vat 
JtaAov,  Tare  Sk  a  tstu-HIv]  tcrov'  cc-jIu  yxf  tui  htysiv  txajIx^ 
^lUm^iv  wf  o^a.  TO  HANTHI  KAAON  ^  HAN- 
THI  I  SON.  Oi<r  Soul  is  able  both  to  perceive 
and  to  produce  Obje^fs  much  more  accurate  and  pure^ 
than  thofe  which  are  vifibly  apparent.  It  corre^s  there- 
fore the  apparent  Circle,  and  fays,  how  much  that 
Circle  wants  of  the  Perfeci  one ;  and  this  it  evidently 
does,  by  beholding  fome  Form,  which  is  fairer  than 
the  vifible  one,  and  more  perfeSi.  It  is  not  indeed 
pojfible,  that,  zuithsut  conne£iion  with  any  thing  elfe, 
cr  without  looking  upon  fomething  more  pure,  it  Jhould 
fay  that  this  is  not  really  Fair,  this  is  not  in  every  re- 
JpeSi  Equal :  For  by  thefe  very  Affertions,  it  proves  that 
it  beholds  That  which  is  in  every  respect 
Fair,  and  in  every  respect  Equal.  From 
the  MS.  Comment  of  Prsclus  on  the  Parmenides,  Book 
the  Third. 

Ibid. The  Source  of  infinite  Truths,  l^c"}      The 

Antients  htXdfour  Methods  or  Procejfes  in  their  Dia- 
__  leiiic  for  the  Inveftigation  of  Truth  :  Yw^tthe  Divi^ 
five  {ft  ^tui^flixr))  by  which  we  divide  and  feparate  the 
real  Attributes  of  Being  ;  next  the  Definitive,  (rl  oot- 
f  iXJi)  by  which  we  bring  them  again  together,  and  by 
a  juft  arrangement  form  them  into  pefinitions ;  thirdly, 
the  Demonjirative,   («  otTroaiiKlnt.ri')  in  which  we  em- 
ploy thofc  Definitions,  and  by  fyllogizing  defcenrlihro^ 
B  h  2  them 
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them  from  Caufes  io  Effe£fs ;  afid  laftly  the  Analyik 
(t)'  av«Ai)Tj>cw)  in  which,  by  an  inverfe  Procefs  we  xxn- 
I'avel  Demonllrations,  and  io  afcend  from  EffeSfi  io 

Caufes. 

Now  to  all  thefe  Methods  they  held  EIAH,  that 
Is,  Specific  Forms  or  Ideas  to  be  indifpenfably 
requifite,  from  their  two  important  Characters  of  Per^ 
manence^  and  Comprehenfim. 

Hence  it  is  that  ProcluSy  In  the  fifth  Book  of  his 
Comment  on  the  Parmenidas^  having  gone  thro'  the 
feveral  Methods  above  mentioned,  concludes  with  the 
following  remark. 

El  «^a  jtAij  gft  ra  EIAH,  a>c  eVoi/Tai  otl  ShxXtxlitioi 
rnv  Sidvoixv  i^ofji.iv'  auTJj  •yx^  ^^vvxiJt.tg  tjjj  4'^JC*'^»  I*^' 

htfX  ZSO^SSa-X  TTIV    aiTlXVf    £7r(    TX   Elz^H    HXTUtpiVytlt 

If  therefore  there  are  no  Specific  Ideas  or  Forms, 
there  can  be  none  of  thofe  Diale£iic  Methods,  by  which 
we  come  io  the  Knowledge  of  things y  nor  fhall  we  know 
whither  to  direSl  our  Dijcurfive  Faculty  ;  for  this  is 
that  Power  of  the  Soul^  which,  defiring  abolje  all  others 
the  Caufe  or  Reafon  of  things^  flies  for  that  Purpofe  to 
Forms  or  Specific  Ideas. 

P.226. — Not  THE  smallest  Atom  IS  EITHER 

FOREIGN  OR   DETACHED,} — ^S\^)  SJV  £r»y  aTWf  UTlfAOV 

yivifTiv'  iirli  kcxv  rriv  v?inu  ilnoig,  tvpina-cti  Kj  txvtkv  ccl'x'' 
Qov'  Kxv  d'Jlo  TO  xaJtov,  iupwzii  v^  tsto  (aiti^ov  afa6a 
rfV'OCi  Jfj  B^£  aAAwf  vTros'Tivxi  ^vvoi[xivoVyn  rto  xMu  p(,pwu- 
vyiAtiioVf   7^  i/.i-tx\oiiAQcicvoy    dyx^-d   rsvof    «Aa'  xl  i-ch 
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ccttIsiv  £^ai(rp^ui/ovIa»,  zjpoq  r)iuTaTWVa7robA£7r80"fl5»(puo"»v, 
s  tirpoj    Tuv    £X£Ji/Jif  duva,ajv,  «,  0T»  tww   ^ji^ovwv  b{r(X 
^£vk*)T»xr}'  •nroAXw  zrXtov  if)  tcov  lAacrcro^wv*  ot  Jh  &i/TWf 
(P*XcVo(^o»,  ZEr«VT«   oVa  "Jirs^   Eftv  ■  su   tw  v.o<T^(a  K;  ^£- 
j/'aAa    >ej    cfji-ixoix.    zroovoitxg   l^a^jyai'Tif,   ^J'su    a.Tif/.ov, 
aVs  aTTo^AriTov  Iw  tco  ttxw  ts  Aio?  ofW(r»y,  aAAa  uxvtx 
dyoi^oi,   KOi^ocrov  lit  ss-^oiioiai  vfpifnxt,    ^  xaA«,  Jtar 
uItiuv  yiyovorx  rriv  ^utxv.      There  is  therefore  nothing 
ignoble  and  bafe,    which  doth  not  participate  of  the 
Good  Principle,  and  hath  not  from  thence  its  Origin. 
Should  you  even  infiance  Matter,  you  "will  find  even 
that    to    he  Good;   Jhould  you    infiance   EviL    itfelfy 
you  will  find  that    alfo  participating  of   feme   Goody 
and  no  oth er wife  able  to  fubfifiy  than  as  coloured  by 
Good,  and  partaking  of.  it.     The  Opinions  indeed  of 
ordinary  men  are  ajhamed  to  refer  little  and  contemptible 
Things  to  the  [primary  and]  divine  Cau/e,  looking  [in 
their  reafonings]  to  the  Nature  of  the  Subjefts,  not  to 
the  Power  of  the  Caufe,  and  [to  this  necefTary  con- 
fequence]  that  if  it  be  produSiive  of  the  greater  Ef- 
fe£is^    much  more  fo   is    it   of  the  inferior.     But  thofe 
on  the  contrary^  who  are  truly  Philofophersy  referring 
all  Things  both  great  andfmall,  that  exifi  in  the  Uni- 
lerfe^  /5  a  Providence,  behold  nothing  fit  to  be  re- 
jected in  this  Mansion  of  ]ove,  but  allThings  Good, 
as  having  been   efiablijhed  by  a   Providence,    and 
Fair,  as  having  been  produced  by  a  Cause,  vt'HicH 
js  DIVINE.     Proclus  in  his  manufcript  Comment  on 
the  Parmenides  of  Plato. 

P.  234. Who  art  of  purer  Eyes,  than 

EVER  to  behold  Iniquity.] —  An  Ear, that  was  to 

hear  a  mufical  Difcord  alone,  would  have  Ideas  of 

B  b  3  Dif. 
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Diflbnance,  unknown  to  that  Ear,  Which,  along  with 
the  Difcord,  was  to  hear  itsPreparaiion  and  Refoluiion. 
An  Eye,  that  was  to  fee  07xly  the  Words~-z'<'«"  i^  cetco 
carpitur — would  have  Ideas  of  Abfurdity,  uiiknown  to 
that  Eye,  which  was  to  behold  the  Verfe  intire  : 

Vulnus  alit  vents  ^  et  cesco  car  pit  ur  igni. 

Numerous  are  the  Ideas  of  Defeat,  Errour,  Abfur- 
dity,  Falfhood,  &c.  all  referable  to  this  Clafs  •,  Ideas, 
which  anfe  purely  from  partial  and  incomplete  Cona- 
prehenfion,  and  which  have  no  Exiilence,  where  the 
Comprehenfion  is  uaiverfol  ^nd  complete^  It  feems  to 
be  from  this  reafoning,  that  Thanijiius  aiTerts — tj/:ai- 
Ctilepoi  /yot-p  Niif,  «p^  o  rot  urAtiw  vouv,  d,X7<  o  ra  a.[MiiV(a, 
The  more  respectable  Mind  is  not  that,  which 
ferctiveth   the    greater   Number  of  Obje£is,  but 

THE  BETTER  fl«fi^  MORE  EXCELLENT    oms*      Them^ 

in  Arijiot.  de  /fnim.  p.  9a.  Edit,  Ald^ 
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E  muft  not  conclude,  without  faying  a  few 
words  on  the  elegant  FrontifpiecCa  with 
which  this  Volume  is  adorned. 

The  Figure  in  the  middle  reprcfents  Nature  ; 
;|iat,  which  is  crowning  her,  Virtue  ;  both  after  the 
antique.  The  feveral  Getiiiy  ox  Youths^  reprefentthe 
tribe  of  Arts,  all  of  \yhich  are  feen  in  various  man-? 
ners  attending  upon  Nature,  as  having  a  nscejfary 
*  Reference  to  her  in  all  their  Operations, 

Of  Arts  (as  has  been  f  fald  already)  fome  imiiatf 
Nature,  pthers  cultivate  2^xidfinijh  her. 

The  Genii  or  Tottths  in  tl^^e  fore-ground  reprefent 
the  Imitative  Arts  j  He  with  the  Lyre,  Muftc  \  He 
with  the  Scroll,  Poetry;  He  with  the  Tablet,  Paint' 
ing.  A  Bufto  ftands  near  them,  to  denote  Sculpture-, 
and  they  are  grouped  together  from  their  known  Affi- 
nity. 

If  we  proceed,  we  may  imagine  the  different  Parh 
qfthe  Column  to  denote  ArchiteSinre  ;  the  Touth^  plow^ 
i/jg  with  Oxen,  to  denote  Agriculture  i  two  Arts, 
which  have  this  in  common,  that  they  exert  their 
Powers  on  the  :{:  infenfit'ive  Parts  of  Nature.  Not  fo 
jhe  Xouth^  who  is  managing  the  Horfe :  In  Him  we  fee 
^he  Force  of  Art,  where  Nature  is  living  and  jj  ftnfnive. 
B  b  4  All 
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A  LLthefe  latter  Aits  arc  diilinguiflied  from  the  iwi- 
iative,  as  being  Powers,  by  which  Nature  is  adorned 
an.d  cultivated. 

To  the  fame  Clafs  we  may  refer  thofe  Arts,  cha? 
ra£lerifed  by  the  three  Youths,  placed  immediately  over 
pjature^  of  whom  one  holds  a  Baiket  of  Flowers,  which 
the  others  are  thro\,Ying  upor^  her  ;  as  alfp  the  two  be-. 
low,  who  are  decorating  her  with  a  Feftoon. 

As  thefe  laft  Touihs  by  the  feveral  Employs  ap- 
pear to  co-operate  with  the- Figure  reprefentir^g  Vir- 
tue, they  may  be  fuppofed  to  exhibit  thofe  higher 
Arts  of  Cultivation y  which  peculiarly  refpe£);  the  *  ra- 
tionalNzlnre'i  thofe  Arts^  that  Virtue  prefides  over,  by 
prefcribing  their  Mode  and  Limits,  and  while  thefe  in 
an  inferior  Degree  render  Nature  more  accompliftied, 
Virtue  with  a  fuperior  dignicy  places  the  Crotvn 
upon  her  Head. 

MR.STUARTjtheingeniousDefignerofthisPiece, 
has  not  only  diftinguifhed  himfeif  as  a  Painter  in  the 
Difpofition  of  his  Figures,  and  in  their  graceful  Jtti- 
'tudes ;  but  has  contrived  withal,  that  each  of  them 
ihould  have  a  meaning  ;  each  apply  with  Propriety  to 
(ome  one  of  the  feveral  Treatifes. 

The  whole  Defign  taken  together ^  by  exhibiting  Na- 
ture as  a  pajjive  SubjeSiy  on  which  Art  in  all  its 
Species  is  feen  to  operate  as  an  efficient  Caufe,  has  ai^ 
immediate  reference  to  the  first  T|leatise, 'u;A^r<? 
Jrt  is  confidered in  a  view  the  moji  general  arid  corvpre^- 
henfive. 

Ths 

•  P.  41.     ■ 


POSTSCRIPT, 

The  three  Tvuths,  that  bear  the  Symbols  of  a  Lyre, 
a  Scroll,  and  Tablet,  by  denoting  the  mimetjc  or 
IMITATIVE  Arts,  have  f.eference  to  the  Second 
Treatise,  where  ihofe  Arts  in  t articular  are  ex a^ 
mined  and  compared. 

The  two  principal  Figures  in  the  Defign,  one  of 
■^hich  is  feen  crowning  the  other,  as  thpy  llievi'  the  Hof 
nours  and  Pre-eminence  that  Nature  derives  frorr> 
YiRTJE,  charaderife  very  aptly  the  Subject  of  the 
THIRD  Treatise,  vy^hich  profefles  to  prove,  that 
the  Perfeilion  and  Happinefs  of  Human  Nature  are  only 
to  he  attained  thro''  the  Medium  of  a  poral  and  a  vir^ 
fuous  Lif(. 
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I  N- 


I.    N     D'    E  ,  X, 


A. 
jC^JIESCENCE  and  Gratitude,  their  Force,, 

JffeofionSi  reciprocate  with  our  Ideas,  ^6.  their  Force^ 

when  raifed  ?3y  Mufic,         — — 97 

Agatho,         • 270 

Alcjdam AS,  iioble  Sentiment  of,       364, 

Alexander  A  PHRODisjENaiSjhis  account  of  aiflive 

efficient  Caufcs,  252.   of  Speech,  294.    of  the  ^tAc 

eftim.'te  of  E^  temals,  332.   of  the  neceflity  of  "Ju- 

jiicc  to  tht  lo<'i /?  Societies,  — ' — r-  ^—  3^^ 

^MAioNiUS,    2j8,    263,    266,    268,    271,    276,292, 

339>  34-' >  342 

Andronicus  Mkodius,  -r—  251,326,32^ 
Antip  ATKR,  liis  notion  of  the  End  of  Man,  317 
Antoninus,  unites  Social  and  Rational,  296,  297, 
defcribes  La\^  Univerfal,  304.  his  notion  of  Karo'^-* 
6i)criz^  or  Red.itude  of  Conduct,  305,  306.  quoted, 
311,  334,  31  I.  his  notion  of  /^aifjLOiv,  or  Genius^ 
335.  of  the  Univ^rfe,  34.1.  of  Reafon,  or  Intel- 
left,  343,  2*'A-  of  God,  the  Anin>^tirig  Wifdom,. 
348.  ofEv^l,  348.  of  tinging  our  rninds,  349.  o£ 
Philofophicjil  Exception,  or  Referve,  349..  joins  Ju- 
(lice  and  Piiity,  -— -  ■  r  '-•;     '     354,  355 

Archidemus,  his  notion  of  Happlnefs,     —     317 

Archytas,  — — . 32a. 

AriSTOCLES  — — -  rr-  r——  364 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  Art,  251,  254,  2,57«  oC 
aftlve  effident  Caufes,  ibid,  of  the  various  Modes, 
of  Human  A-dion,,  252.   o£  Compulfion,  254.  of 

Man's 
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Man's  natural  Power,  254.  of  his  acquired  Power, 
orHabiis,  255.  of  Operations,  purely  natural,  256, 
of  Nature,  257.  of  a  Contingeht,  263.  oftheSub- 
jeftsof  Pbilo/ophy,  265.  of  Chance  and  Fortune,  268. 
proves  from  their  exiftence  that  of  Mind,  and  N^^ 
iure,  269.  quoted,  64,  272,  339.  his  notion  oi 
human  Choice  or  Determination,  273.  of  final 
Caufes,  273,  277.  of  Energies,  276.  makes  Life 
itfelf  an  Energyy  276.  Final  caufes  two-fold.  279. 
his  Divifion  of  Arts,  279.  enumeration  of  Caufes* 
280,  281.  quoted,  288.  his  Idea  of  Good,  291. 
proves  Man  foetal  from  Speechy  292.  quoted,  83, 
255,  297.  holds  the  fame  Science  of  Contraries, 
298.  his  Account  of  Happinefs,  300,  322.  gives 
that  oi  Xenocratesy  321.  accounts  for  the  Pleafure 
arifing  fromlmitations, 81.  hisaccount  of  Sentiments, 
85.  of  the  end  of  Tragedy,  86.  of  Charafters  or 
Manners,  91.  etymologifes  the  word  Ethics^  350. 
makesT^Z/'and  yoa'fl/ one,  352.  makes  Happinefe 
the  univerfal  obje£l,  356.  his Treatife  concerning 
Philofophy,  quoted  from  a  Manufcript,     - —     364 

Arrian,  See  Epictetus. 

Art,  confidered  as  an  efficient  Caufe,  from  p.  6,  to  p. 
17.  its  Material  Q'&uky  from  p.  18,  to  p.  22.  its 
Finaly  from  p.  23,  to  p.  29.  its  Formaly  from  p. 
29,  to  p.  36.  loves  Fortune,  why,  270.  what, 
6,  12,  17,  251,  252.  how  diftinguiflied  from 
Chance,  7,  253,  267.  how  from  Compulfion,  7, 
254.  how  from  Volition,  8,  254.  how  from  na- 
tural power  and  Inftin£l,  8,  10,  254,  255,  256. 
how  from  power  divine,  11,  257.  its  influence  on 
the  Elements,  39,  40.  on  Animals  irrational,  40, 
41,    on,  Man,  41,  42.    the  fame  as  Mindy  4I5 

inane 


IN    D    E     X.     , 

inane  and  falfe  Art,  259.  Peripatetic  dcfcription  of 
Art,  26,0.  Sioicj  ibid,  that  of  ^intHian,  ibid, 
of  CicerOf  ibid,  of  Cleanthes^  ibid,  of  Nicephorus 
^lemmideSf  ibid.  Art  confidered  in  four  views,^  43. 
Arts,  tbeir  Comparative  Priority,  361,^^.  either 
neceffary  or  elegant,  53,  362,  363.  the  Pretenfions 
of  each,  54.  imitative  Arts  imitate  thio'  fenjible  Me- 
dia, 56.  what  a  number  of  them  wanted  to  eftablifh 
human  Society,  — —  149,  to  152 

ARTtsxa,  moral  and  inferior,  how  they  differ,  188, 

189,310 

B. 

Beautyy  its  EWcS:^         ^         * — ^         —       212 

.Being,  every  fpecies  of,  conciliated  toitfelf,  144, 145, 

291 
Being,  and  Weil-Being,  — — •  — —         54 

BlemmidRs, 261 

Bossu, —  64,83,91 

Brutal,  Degradation  of  Rationalinio  it>  how,  343,  344 


C 


Cafurainyerie,        -^ —        -r^^^       —      92,  93, 

Capacity,  ^         -- —  J  3,  1 4, 

Cause,  7,  8.  Efficient,  6  to  17.  Material,  18  to 
2.%.  Final,  23  to  29,  277.  Formal,  30  to  36. 
Final  often  concurs  with  Formal,  ?78.  Final,  two- 
fold, 278.   the  four  fpecies  in  one  view,  280,  281 

Chance,  -^. —  7,  253,  267,  268 

Chara^er,  or  Manners,         •. ?        — ■■ —        84^,  90 

Chrysippus,  his  notion  of  Law  univerjal,  333.  of 

Ciood, 
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Good,  308.   of  the  i^<v//^WPurfuIt  even  of  Exter" 
»fl/j,  331.    of  the  P^r/>^  Man,  336.    of  Futurity, 

346.    of  Evil,  348 

Cicero,  his  notion  of  Art,  251.  quoted  260,  262, 
288,  289J  290.  for  an  a6live  Life,  291.  quoted, 
291,294.  bis  Notion  of  Portents,  295,  296.  fup- 
pofes  one  R^afon, one  Truth,  and  one  Law  to  Cods 
and  men,  297.  his  argument  againftlnjuftice,  297. 
holds  Virtue  agreeable  to  Nature,  299.  his  Defini- 
tion of  a  Moral  Office,  or  Duty,  ibid,  his  account 
of  the  Peripatetic  Idea  of  Happiuefs,  300,  301.  of 
the  Stoic  objection  to  it,  ihid.  of  Law  univerfal,  302, 
303.  tranflates  Kalc^Qcoo-j?,  305.  his  account  of 
the  Stoic  Happinefs,  307,  308,  31.0.  quoted,  312, 
3i3>  314*  3^5>  3^6,  317.  318,  3I9j  324*  32S» 
336,  338,  344.  his  account  of  the  SicicUii^og, 
325,  of  their  regard  to  the  facial Sy^em,  329,  330, 
to  Externals,  332,  333.  Good  or  Intereft,  his  ac-. 
count  of  it,  335.  of  the  PerfeSl  Man,  335,  337. 
of  the  Univerfe,.  as  one  City,  341.  ']Q\x\sfelf  and 
foetal^  352.  his  high  notion  of  Juftice,  352.  whence 
he  derives  human  Reafon  or  Mind,  344.  his  notion 
of  Habit,  as  to  Morals,  330.  quoted,  345,  357 
Cleanthes,  his  notion  of  Happinefs,  316.  of  Evil, 
348.     his  verfes,  '  -^ —  235 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,        —       —        237 

Compuljioriy         ■■   -    ■  7»  254 

Contingents^  what,  263.   differ  in  Chara£ler,  —  267  ' 
Contraries i  known  i\iXoW\Q fame  Habit  or  Faculty,!  7  ?, 

298 


D. 
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D. 

Aai/xx'y  or  Genius,  what,  321,  335,  344,  347.  af- 
fords an  Elegant  Etymology  to  'EvSxif^uvtoc,  Hap- 

pinefs,  335 

Demetrius  Phalereus,         —         —  64 

Dejire,  how  to  be  treated,  ■— —  230,  343 

Dicle^iCy  what,  — —         .^ —  3^1 

Dro  Chrysostom,  • — -         252 

DiOiGENES      LAERTIUS,      262^     263,      277,      287, 

297.  defines  a  Moral  Ofnce,  or  Duty,  299.  Law 
univerfal,  303.  quoted,-3ii,  312,  313,  3  14,  316, 
317,  318,  333,  357.  his  account  of  PafTion,  ac- 
cording to  the  Stoics,  326.  their  Apathy,  what, 
327,  328,  their  Eupaihieiy  or  Well-feelings,  329. 
quoted,  330,  331,  340.  Virtue  and  Felicity,  one, 

347 
Dut^y  iSee  Moral  Offices, 

'  E. 

End  of  Mariy  and  human  AflioHy  examined  in  the  Life 
Political.  125.  Lucrative,  129.  Pleafurable,  131. 
Contemplative,  135.  in  the  Life  Qi  Virtue  joined 
to  Health  znd.  Competence,  176.  o{ pure  Virtue  zlone, 
185.  End,  not  in  the  Succefs,  but  in  Re&itude 
of  Conduct,  185,  308,  314.  in  the  mere  doing, 
ibid,  and  306,  307.  confirmed  by  Examples,  94,  to 
20 r,  312.  Moral  Y.nA.  differs  from  other  Ends,  ho^, 

189,  310 

Energies,  13.  how  they  differ  from  Works,  32,  33, 
34-  in  them  and  Works  all  Arts  end,  p.  30,  34. 
eafy,  when  habitual,  257 

Enthiiftafnu  the  rational,  and  the  favage,      232,  233 

Epic- 


INDEX. 

EtictetUs,  his  Idea  of  Goody  286,  288,  289,  290, 
306.  quoted  291,  305,  343.  makes  Z,'/^theSub- 
je6t  to  the  Moral  Artift,  309.  quoted  312,  315. 
recommends  Confiftence,  3x6.  his  AccounVoi  Stoic 
Apathy,  328.  diflinguiflies  PaJ/ions  from  naturaUf- 
feSiioniy  ibid.  329.  maintains  the.  fociat  Syllem, 
330.  Life  a  Drama,  334.  wife  Advice  of  his, 
ibid,  makes  Good  the  common  Objedl  of  Purfuit, 
334,  335.  his  notion  of  Proficiency,  340.  of  the 
IVorldy  as  one  City^  341.  of  Reafon  and  Intelledl, 
343.  Reafon  degraded,  hoWy  343,  344.  our  oturiy 
whence,  229,  344.  his  advice  about  Defire,  345. 
treats  Man  as  a  Part  of  the  JVhole,  345,  346.  his 
Dodirine  as  to  Ftiturityy  346,  347.  his  Notion  oi 
Habit  m  Moraby  350.  quoted,  345,  349,  351. 
makes  fe{f  and  facial  c^ey  351.  relts  all  in^z^'Kiand 
rational  Acquiefcencey  ^^6.     what  Error  he  would 

adopt,  —  ——  356 

Epicurus,  his  Epiftle,  when  dying,  196.  his  account 

oi  Happinefs  conne^ed  with  f^irtue,         —      '323 

Ev^otif^uviXy  vid.  AocifAocv, 

Evidt^ocvy  etymologifed  morally,       —       32/,  335 

Evil,   —    233,  295.  N.  xviii.  348.  N.  Ixxiii.    353. 

N.  xcv.  373 

EUSTATHIUS,  — —  —  62 

Externahy  not  neceflarlly  conducive  to  Happinefs,  1 79 
accurate  knowledge :of  them  requifite,  why,  187, 

203,  204 

F. 

Finaly  vid»  Caufe, 

/or/i/z/dV,  natural,  why,  -»— —         »~—         172 

Firtune-y  267,  268.    loves  Art,  why,         —         270 

Friendjtipy 
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Friendjhlpy  real,  exifts  only  among  the  Virtuous,  33 i 
FrontifpieceyQxpWihedi         ■•     ''  —        375>^<^» 

Futurity,  its  Force,  either  as  unknown,  or  known,' 

2313  ^32>  34^»  347 

G. 

Gale's  Opufcula^  —^ —  ■— ^ — ■  —  320 
Generals,  01  Univerfals^  their  Chara(5ler,  227,  37 1,372 
Genius,  vid.  Aaij^wv. 

God,  fuperlor  to  all  Art,  how,  257.  to  Philofophi- 
zing,  why,  258-  woiks  uniformly,  according  to  one 
Idea  of  Perfection,  167,  295.  the  fame  with  right 
Reafon,  and  Univerfal  Law,  303,  304.  the  Standarci 
of  Perfection,  alccording  to  Plato  and  Scripture,  339, 
340.  the  iiniverfal  Reafort,  229,  or  Mind^  232. 
pervades  and  rules  the  whole,  233,348,  '7^6^.  made 
all  men  free,  364.  himfelf  univerfal',  one,  and  ever 
in  Energy,         '•^-"  '■  '■  ■  "'  "  .    ■        366 

Good,  ahfeni,  leads  to  Art,  24,  25.  this  abfent 
Good  defcxibed,  and  its  Characters  given,  26  to  29. 
Sovereign,  114,285.  always  complete,  190.  va- 
rious defcriptions  of  it,  267.  its  original  Precon- 
ceptions or  Charadleriftics,  115.-  agreeable  to  Na- 
ture, n6,  289.  conducive  to  Well-Being,  117, 
accommodated  to  all  Places  and  Times,  122,  289, 
durable,  119,  289.  felf-derived,  1I9,  290.  its 
CharaCleriftics  applied,  to  determine  what  is  Happi' 
nefs,  179,  191  to  193,  213.  Good  not  in  External, 
but  in  their  proper  U/^,  309.  purfuedby  all,  212, 
246,  334,  356.     See  I^appinefj. 

Gofpely  quoted,  • — —         340 

Gratis,  nothing  to  be  had,  •  236,  35  r 

Gratitude  and  Jcquiejisnce,  their  force,    —    431,  245 

H  = 
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H. 


Hahlt,  —  —  9,234,235,236,350 

Handel,  -—  —  —  —  67^  99 
Happiness,  in  YUtne  joiaed  to  Health  and  Compe- 
tence, 176.  how  far  adequate  and  perfe£l,  177  to 
180.  in  Virtue  alone,  or  Redlitude  of  Condudl,  ia 
the  mere  doing,  without  regard  to  5«tv^/},  18410 
186.  in  Confidence,  in  Experience,  in  SeIe£lion 
and  Rejedtion,  203  to  206,  314  to  319.  in  per- 
formance of  wzir^/ Offices,  206,  317.  concurring 
Sentiments  of  different  Se£ts  of  Philofophers  on  the 
Subject  of  Happinefs,  319  to  324.  Virtue  and 
Happinefs,  One,  347.  real  Self  Interefi  and  Hap- 
pinefs, One,  351.  purfued  by  all,  —  246,  356 
Hecato,  the  Stoic,  —  —  332 

Hermes,  called  KOINOS,  or  Common,  v/by,  369 
Ho  BBS,  his  account  of  Happinefs,  —  324 

Homer,  —  —  —  291,  363 

Horace,  13,  64,  71,  90,  98,  138,  195,  309,  316, 

Z^^i  343 

I. 

Ideas,  in  Poetry  we  form  our  otvn,  in  Painting  we  take 

them  from  the  Artifts,  77,   78.    reciprocate  with 

Afieftions,  96.     Ideas,  Specific,  their  high  Rank, 

219,220,338,370,371 

Jerom,  his  Notion  of  the  Sioics,  — —  -^14 

///,  vid.  EvlL, 

Imitation,  Objects  of,  different  from  the  Media 

of  Imitation,  how,  56.  extend  farther  than  the  Me^ 

dia,  ibid,  and  6j,  62,   6>.     Imitaiicn^  Media  of 

C  c  "What 
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What  to  Paintings  57>6r.     What  to  Mujic,  ^'j^ 

66,  67,  73.     What  to  Poetry,  57,   72.     Whence 

Imitation  by  different  Arts  derive  their  Preeminence, 

'  59.     Imitation,  natural  to  Man,  and  pleafing,  why, 

80,81 

hiiiative  Arts,  —         , —  —  55j375 

Individuals.     See  Particulars. 

Injujiice,  unnatural,  why, 297,  352 

InJiinSi^  10.   different  from  Pieafon,  how,      — -     258 

Interejl,  all  governed  by,  241.  zx\d.jujity,  ibid,  a  de- 
tached one,  impoffible,  242.  a  fecial  one,  Happi- 
nefs,  243.     Private  and  Public,  z/-y/.?/!(7r<:7i^/^,       351 

Joannes  Gramm aticus.    See  Philoponus. 

"Jujiice,  natural,  why,  170,  243,  352.  joined  by  the 
fS/iizVj- to  Piety,  —  —  —  3;;4 


K. 


Kot^oc  Na.i,    Commm  oeufe,  1%6,  287 

KaTooOwcrif  and  KiXTOi-3u;/i.c.-4         — -  —  305 


Language,    ice-  Rife,   55.  founded  In  Compail,   ibid. 

Laiv,  nniverfal;  defcribed,  302,  303,  304.   the  fame  as 

Right  Reafon,  297.   and  as  GoD  himltir,  233,  304 

L'-gijlators,  their  high  Charadler,     —     41,  364,  365 

Liberty,  the  Gift  of  God,  364.  Philofophic,  what,  235 

Life,  137,  138,  291.     Life  according  toVirtueand 

to  Moral   OfHces,   the  janif,  iJSi  299-     LifL\  and 

its  Events,  the  Subjetl-Matter  to  the  moral  Artif!", 

,      '  309- 


INDEX. 

309.    Life  human,  a  Drama,  210,  229,  333,  334^ 

344 
£rW  four  forts  of,  123,  124,  291.  the  Political.  125, 
i2g.  the  Lucrative,  12910131.  thePleafurable,  13I 
to  135.    the  Contemplative,  "35  to  (38.    all  inad- 
equate) 193.     A6live  and  Social.      137,  138,  291 
Love,  Philofoplvc^  its  Progrefs  and  Endj  230,  234,  345 
Logic  J  when  ufeful,  when  not,         —         —       247 

M. 

Man,  his  Nature  and  Conftltutioh,  examined,  147  to 

169.    by  Nature,   Social,     47   to   157.    Pvational, 

15710169.  the  P^?/^^ /^/dw,  214,  237,  335.  Man, 

ji  Fart  only  of  the  Whole,  231,  245.  made  by  God 

and  Nature,  not  a  Slave,  but  Free,         —         364 

jl^<2«i//7n',  their  Modes  of  Action,  —  252 

Manners^  or  Cha'aSIerSy  —  —  84,  90 

Manufcriptjoi  Philoponus,  361.  of  Proclus,  368^ 

370,  372 
^tf/?i?r-A«5t^W^,?and5'c/Wf,86,228,247,34-^,363,355 
Ma\a,ioTi-)(^)lx,   what)  —  •—  —  259 

Matter,      ,       _  __  _^  ^  273 

Maximus  Tyrius,  —  —  336 

Mstaphyjics^  called  To,  why,  —  —  365 

Milton,^         -  7^i  77>  9^^  i35>  ^S^^  3°^ 

Mimetic,  vid.  Imitative. 

Mind,  recognizes  the  Natural  World  thro'  theSenfes, 
55.  Partia-dar  Minds,  Harmony  of,  wiih  the  Uni- 
verfal,  232,  234,  347.  the  more  refpeclable,  how 
chara6^eri2ed,  —  —  —  374 

Moral  O^CQ,  defined,  175,  299.-  Happincfs,  to  live 
perforrTiing  them,  —  —  207,318 

.M(?>"<7/y  united  with  Religioni222.why  treated <3/>flr/,  222 

Miiisn^  Irs  fpecies,  with  a  view  to  the  Mimetic  Arts, 
C  c  2  66. 
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t6.  Natural  differs  from  Mufical,  how,  68.  iml-. 
tated  by  Painting,  how,  6i.  more  Motions  in  Mu» 
fie,  than  in  Poetry,  —  —  735  74 

Mujic^  Art  of  5  its  Media  of  Imitatkn,  k^'j.  its  Sub^ 
jefts,  65..  imitates  Joy  and  Grief,  how,  67.  its 
Imitation  far  inferior  to  that  of  Painting,  why,  68>. 
69.  Its  Efficacy  derived  elfev/here,  95.  by  help 
qf  iVfl/ar^/Medlay.  imitates  nearly  as  well  as  Poetry,, 
tho'  inferior,  73,  80.  an  Ally  to  Poetry,  how,  93,. 
95.  raifes  AffeSiions^  rather  than  Ideas^  (^'j.  its 
force  in  confequence  of  this,  98,  99,  100.  Ob- 
jections to  finging  of  Dra.mas,  folved,   —  100,101 

Mufical DifcordSydaStrtnt.  to  different  hearcrsjwhcnce^ 

■   373>374- 

N. 

Nations.)  comparative  Eflimate  of,,  how  to  beformad. 

Nature  J  Divine,  Human,  Brutal,  Vegetable,  11.  de- 
fined, 257,  267,  282,283*  her  treatment  of  Man,, 
107,  285.  how  difllnguiflied  from,  and  oppofed  to 
Reafon,  163  to  167.  governed  by  one  efficient 
Caufe,  167.  when  and  why  She  Deviates,  Note 
18,  p.  295.  the  Primaries  of  Nature,  ros.  ■ST^uTd 
rvig  (pv(r£CA}g,   what  —  —  —  302 

Natural  Phi lofopkjy  its  Order  in  the  "Btzrik  oi  Sciences^ 

3^3^  365 

Neceffary^  and  hnpojfble,  —         —         —     267 

Necejftty^  natural,  how  diftinguiflied  from  natural  De- 
fire,  —  —  —  254,  269 

Ni  CI  AS,  the  Painter,  his  judicious  remarks  on  the 
Suhjc^s  of  his  Art,  —  —  —         64 

o. 

O/v/V/?,  of  unlvejfal  Furfuit,  -what,.  246-,  356.   OhleRt 

of 


INDEX. 

•of  Perception,  to  be  valued,  not  by  their  Number, 
but  their  Worih,  —         ^-  —         374 

P. 

Painting  J  Art  of,  its  Media  of  Imitation,  57.  its  Sub- 
je^s,  61.  imitates  Sounds,  Motions,  Paflions,  Af- 
fe6tions,  Chara£lers,  how,  61,  62,  90,  91*  Its 
beft  Subje6ts,  how  circumftanced,  63,  76.  confined 
to  an  Injlant,   as  to  Time,  63.     not  fo,  as  to  Spacer 

64 
Particulars,  their  Characters,  —  227,  341 

Paul,  quoted,  —  ■—  ~  3^3 

Perceptions,  Senfitive  differ  from  Intellectual  how,  296 
Perfe^ion,  where^  and  how  it  exifls,  215  to  221.    vid.   . 

Standard. 
Peripatetics,  unite  Self  znd  Social,  —~  352 

Persius,  —  —  -—  343 

Perfpicuity,  eflential  to  Arts,  —  —  65 

Philoponus,  278,  295.   MS.  361.    See  Joannes 

Grammaticus. 
Philosophers,  the  c(9W«^m??o- Sentiments  of  various 
iieCls  of,  concerning  Happinejs,  and  rnoralEnds,  iilu- 
ftrated  from  the Pythagorians,  ^20.  iht  Socratics,  321. 
the   Peripatetics,    321,  322.     the   Epicureans,  323, 
Thomas  Hobbs,  324.     the  Stoics,  pajfim. 
Philosophy,  its  Progrefs  znd  End  ox:  Aim,  according 
10  i\\Q:  Peripatetics,  263.    according  to  the  P/<3/5»/a, 
341.     Philofophy  antient,  different  in   its  Method 
from  modern,  how,  342.     its  thi  ee-fold  DiviGon  ac- 
cording to  the  Ancients,  357.    the  Firjl  Philofophy, 
what,  and  why  fo  called,        —        —        363,  365 
Phyfics,  when  ufeful,  v/hen  not,  247.    prior  io  Meia- 
phyfcs,  why,-  -  _  363>3%j36^- 

C  c   3  Phy. 


INDEX. 

Phyjtcal  Events,  their  different  EfFecl  on'  weak,  and  on 
generpus  Minds,         — —       —        36^ 

piety,  connedled  with  VirtuCy  245,  their  different 
employs,  — —  354 

Pl  a  to,  his  Idea  oi  God  not  philofophizing,  and  why, 
257.  of  the  Invention  of  Art  ,  272.  oi  t\\Q  So'ue- 
xeign  Good,  286  his  Argument  for  Society,  292, 
294.  quoted,  198,  199,  259,  274,  295,298,310, 
3135  334»  333j  345»  353»  35^-  "^^kes  God  the 
Standard,  339.  his  philofopbical  Synthefis,  342, 
his  progrefs  of  L'^ve,  -^ 345 

Plutarch,  defcribes  Law  univerfal,  304.  quoted, 
288,  292,  305,  308,   327,  331,   336,  339,  348, 

357 
Poetry,  Art  of ,  its  Affci/a  of  Imitation,  57.  Me- 
dia partly  natural,  partly  artificial^  57,  58,  70,  71. 
its  force  by  help  of  natural  Media,  71.  in  this 
view,  limited,  72.  and  inferior  to  Painting,  72,  77, 
78.  but  marly  equal  to  Mufic,  73,  74.  Poetry,  its 
force  by  help  of  an  artifcial  Medium,  Language, 
75.  inferior  to  Painting,  where  the  Subjett  is  mofi 
perfei^ly  zdzptcd  to  Painting,  77,  78.  the  reafon, 
note,  p.  77,  78.  fuperior  to  Mufic,  80.  Poetry, 
the  objects  nwjl  perfeSlly  adapted  to  it,  defcribed,  83 
to  89.  its  force  in  thefe  lafi  Subjects,  8g,  90. 
compared  to  Painting,  91.  to  Mufic,  93,  greatly 
fuperior  to  both,  and  why,  93,  94.  afTociates  with 
Mifc,  how,  93..    derives  power  merely  from  its 

Numbers, 92,  93 

Porphyry,        '    342 

Portents,  and  Monjlers,  what  and  vphence,      —      295 
power,  J  3.     natural,  prior  to  Energy,  254.     how 

different  from  Habit,  or  Cuftom,        255 

f raiiice  Ts^w^  Theory^  T""""  ' — ' —         ^^3 

'  "  '"    '  ■'  '"""  "  Pm 


INDEX, 

Treconceptlons,   YiooyJ^^nq^  115,  286.    defined,    287 
Proclus,  Manulcript  of.  Quotations  trom,  368,370^ 

37i»372 

Proficiency,  — -. —  — •  221,  34O 

Prudence^  mtural,  and  our  Intereft,  r~>  i-jq 

QuiNTiLiAN,  his  Account  of  MaTaitfffp^vt'a,  or  inane 
and  faife  Art,  259.  ol  Energies  and  Works,  277. 
of  Speech,  294.  of  the  Event,  in  Rhetoric,  308* 
of  the  force  of  Mufic,  97.    of  the  perfect  Orator, 

337'  340 
R. 

Raphael  Urbin,         — — —         : 63,  78 

Reason,  natural  to  Man,   162.  difftrent  from   Jn- 
ftlntl^  how,  r59,  160.     raionalxxtiT^Xit^fiociai,  296, 
297-    R.eaion  and  Law,  ihe  ;Ctme.,   297.    its  Cha- 
racter, 228,  229,  342J  343,    univerjal,  fee  God. 
Reafon,  degraded,  how,          —  —  228,  343 
Re^itude  of  Endeavours^  or   Conduct,  18,    185,    ■?,04. 
propofed.  Tilths  Sovereign  Gooa,  185.    examined  by- 
pur  Preconceptions   of  Good,   191    to    193.    ex- 
plained,         - — 305,  3CD,  370 

Religion,    conneded    with   M.rals,   222,   245.     See 

Piety, 
^eferve,  Philofophical,  what,        234,  349 

s. 

Salvator  Rosa,        —         -_        5^ 

Sanctius,  -^ —         — —  —^ —        294 

Sca- 
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SCALIGER,  " ■"  272,276,277 

Science.^  its  objefts,  what,      —     341  j  370,  371,  372 
Self^  370-    '^^^'  Interej}^  Happinefs,  Virtue, 

Helf-denial^  ^iic\x^,      '-- —  23810240 

Seneca,  his  account  of  the  Caufes,  280.    quoted, 

311,   319.     his  notion   of  the  PerfeSi  Man,  338, 

340.    of  Futurity,   347.    of  Philofophic  Referve, 

349.    tranflates  Cleanthes^  —  —  ibid. 

Sevfii  objcSlsof,  their  Charafter,  341,  371.  common^ 

what, 286,  287 

Bentiments^  their  Defcription  and  End,         —         84 

Sextus  Empiricus,         337 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  quoted,     —    64,  316,  345 

Shaicespeare,         III 

SiMPLicius,  explains  the  Stole  Definition  of  Moral 

Duty,         — -—         299, 300 

Scciat  JffeEltons^  natural,  155,  156,  328,  330.  fo- 
etal Principle  implied  in  rational^  296^  297.  contri- 
butes to  Happinefs,  193 

Socieiy^  natural  to  Man,   156,    157,  329,  330.     pro- 

grefs  of  a  rifing  one,  from  its  commencement  to  its 

completion,    361,    362,    363,    364,     neceflary  to 

the  produtlion  of  Science,  why,      —      365,  366 

Socrates,  his  notion  of  ii/dj!)^???^/;,  198,  199,307. 

his  Proficiency, 221,  340 

Soul  of  Man,  has  various  faculties,         240 

Sounds^  imitated  h-^  Paintings  how,  61,  62. — Mufical, 
different  from  Natural,  how,  68.  inferior  to  thofe 
of  Poetry,  in  the  view  of  Imitation,  why,  74 

Speech^  its  powers  natural,  156.  our  y^^r/^/ Nature 
proved  from  it,  292,  293,  294.  its'Origin,  55. 
t'ee  Hermes. 


Spenser, 


INDEX. 

Spenser,  — —       '  - — —         .1^3 

5p5r//OT^?/,  refernble  PhilofopherSj  how,  —  194 
Standard^  when  found  among  the  many,  when  among 
the  feiUj  164,294,  295.  Naturai  Sate,  a  Stan- 
dard of  what,  185,  307.  of  Perfe£lion,  natural, 
and  moral,  218,  219.  found  in  no  one  Individual, 
219,  337.  general  reafoning  on  the  Idea  of  Stan' 
dardy  338,  339.'  God,  the  moral  Standard,  339, 
340.     lleafon,  a  Standard,  — — -  228 

Stobjeus,  his  account  of  the  Virtues,  298.  makes 
Virtue  agreeable  to  Nature,  299.  defines  a  moral 
Duty,  299.  quoted,  275,  314,  316,  317,318,326 
Stoic  Philosophy,  its  Idea  of  the  Sovereign  Good^ 
1 13  to  122.  objedis  to  the  Peripatetic  Idea,  and  why, 
299.  its  Notion  of  Z^w  a?^^^'£■^y^^/,  303,  304.  holds 
its  Idea  of  Good  moft  confonant  to  our  Preconcep- 
tions, 308.  refembles  the-C/jr//^Mra  Religion,  no, 
200,  3 14.  takes  not  away  the  difference  in  things, 
but  eftablifhes  it,  208,  324,  325.  fuppreffes  no  na- 
tural  Affections,  2o8j  325,  its  Apathy,  what,  325 
to  331.  what  not,  328.  its  Idea  of  the  perfeSi 
moral  Chara6ler,  331.  its  Attachment  to  xhtfo- 
c/fl/ Scheme,  329,  330,  331.  Stoic  Syftein,  what 
it  is  not,  209.  what  it  is,  210,  211.  did  not  rc- 
jeft-Externals,  332,  333.  its  perfeSf  Man,  337, 
339,  made  real felf  d^nd  facial  the  fame  —  35  e 
Suhjlances,  their  fpecies,     — — ~     41,  225,  227,  363 


T. 


Temperai^ce^nztxxx2^i  why,         — —  ■—          17? 

Terence,  places  Good  not  in  Externals^  but  In  their 

proper  Uj}.         '— —         -^ '■      < 3 eg 

The- 
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Them/stius,  265,  268.  holds  the  fame  Science  of 
Contraries,  295*  gives  the  Stoic  account  of  the  Paf- 
fions,  327.  chara6lerizes  the  mofl:  excellent  Mind 
by  its  obje£ls,  how^  -i__         074 

Theory f  compared  to  Pra^ice^         113,  236 

Thing:,  not  indifferent,  141  their  value  adjufted  by 
the  peculiar  nature  of  each  fpecies,  145.  Divifion 
of  them  with  refpedl  to  Beings  fenfitive,  143.  Phi' 
lofophy  takes  not  away  their  Diilinclion,     208,  324 

Tragedy^  End  of,  explained, —         B6 


IT, 


Valerius  Maximus^        — -—*        — — '^       252 

Varro,  his  notion  of  Gf«?z/5-,  33 p 

Ferfey  Englifh  Heroic,         — -—         - — -        92,  93 

Fice,  as  much  Self-denial  in,  as  in  Virtuey      — ■     239 

Virgil,  his  account  of  the  Caufe,  which  gave  birth 

to  Arts,   275.     quoted,  p.   71.    109,    178,  222, 

374 

Virtue,  cardinal  Virtues,  173,  174,  298.  Firtue 
connedled  with  Religion^  222.  infeparable  from 
felf,         _     —  243,251,370 

Universe,  one  City  o'c  Commomveakh,  225,  230,232, 
234)  34I1  345-  ^^ow  we  rife  to  its  Idea,  225,  226. 
the  Manfion  of  Jove,  where  all  is  fair  and  good. 


w. 


IVell-Being,  compared  to  Alere- Being,  — .         ^4 

/J^/^«i/<?,  Man,  a  part  of,  — — .  231,345 

r^i/i. 


INDEX. 

IVife  Mertf  the  Seven,  their  Charader  and  Employ, 

X. 

XenocRates,   his  notion  of  Happlnefs,  321.      of 

Aaj^wi/,  or  Genlusy  •  ibid,  and  33^ 

Xenophon,         — —         *  — —         336 


Z. 


Zeno,  214.  his  account  of  the  End  of  Man,  314, 
318.  of  a  Paffion,  or  Perturbation,  IlaOo?,  326. 
makes  the  Paffionstobe  erroneous  Judgmsnts'f    327 
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